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OSCAR : A TALE OF NORWAY. 



THE FIBLDE. 



? Tras during tlie twiHght of a day in the 
spring, that a middle-aged, bluff, but 
good - humoured bonde, or Norwegian 
farmer, seated in one of the curious little 
cars of his country, drawn by a small, rough, sturdy, 
and sure-footed pony, was slowly making his way up a 
steep hill on one of those high tracts of ground called 
ihejielde, which separate from each other the lowlands 
of Old Norway. 

It is no easy matter to conceive of the desolation 
which reigns on those broad mountain tops. For 
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miles and miles across tlie higher part of the fielde 
scarcely any vegetation is to be seen ; or where a few 
hardy trees have managed to take root, they reach to 
the height of but three or four feet, and siow by their 
crooked aisi k&0tted stems through wlmt iiardships 
they have stm^lei!, wiole the dadc madfes 4if which 
the moQS^^aoafi -sane eomponed, f^kanS. «att vmggei and' 
bare, or are cktiiy&d an^ with mofiB, or .covered with 
almost pspeteal ««»«■- 

For mme maniSsm m. "fhe jearit.i& <3aBa3Ki^ winter 
on the fielde^ aad dmamg the other ijbsee, fierce 
storms of rain, wa,ow^ «id wind .are firequent. There 
are, however, namcBrxMB wf&kn 4m. «very fielde which, 
for two or three months in the year, are lively with 
herds of cows and horses, and flocks of sheep and 
goats ; for almost every farmer in Norway, in addition 
to his arable land in the valley, has a large extent of 
pasture ground on the fielde, whither, in summer, he 
sends his cattle, herdsmen, shepherds, and dairy-maids ; 
and to which, indeed, with his whole household, he 
himself sometimes migrates. These yearly trips are 
holiday seasons to all concerned in them, and are an- 
ticipated with great satisfaction. Sometimes these 
seaters, as such spots are called, are near to the farm ; 
but oftener they are at the distance of manyjuSm — 
even of a long day^s journey; and, in every «m»,« 
building, more or less spacious, is attached 1bD iSie 
aeater, and known as the seater-house or hut. 

In the long fielde winters, which include both 
spring and autumn, these seaters are deserted, and 
travellers .may pass a whole day in the bare and cheer- 
less region without meeting either friend, stranger, or 
enemy. At such times fielde travelling is not unat- 
tended with danger ; and this remark brings us back 
again to the beginning of our story. 
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I have said tbat the farmer was middle-aged aod 
good-looking, hub it woald hare been difiBcnlt at this 
time to form anj jadgment of either of tlieBB matters^ 
SO carefall; was lie wrapped np firom head to foot. A 
large cap of aheep-skia covered the trareUer's head, 
and was tied under his chin bo oa to bide the whole of 
his &ce, excepting eyes, nose, and mouth, which also 
w^ould probably have been concealed, only that it is 
awkward travelling with the eyes shut, and very 
nnlikely that a tnie Norwegian would journey any dis- 



tance without a bghted pipe in bis moutb. Great 
boots of fur, reaching to his thighs, were drawn over 
the farmer's ordinary dress, and a pair of long gloves 
of the Biune material, reaching nearly to the shoulder 
of each arm, were fastened by a leathern thong round 
the upper part of bis body; while over the shoulders 
of the driver was thrown a large wolf-akin, furnished 
with arm-holes, and buckled tight round the waist by 
a broad leathern belt. Thus equipped, and squeezed 
into the Beat of his car, which did not exceed an ordi- 
nary elbow-cbair in size, and was ao near the ground 
that an overturn would not have been attended with 
very alarming consequences, had an overturn taken 
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place — ^thus equipped and seated, the traveller bore 
with great fortitude the cutting blasts which assailed 
him, and the slow pace with which his little, rough, 
but tough and strong- winded nag — which he now and 
then addressed by the name of Gustaf, or Gustavus — 
was climbing up the long ascent. 

At length this arduous task was accomplished, and 
the traveller and his steed had reached the highest 
ground on that part of the fielde. For a minute or 
two the panting Gustaf rested to recover breath, and 
Gustaf s master looked around him. 

The prospect was not very enlivening : stretched 
before the traveller was a wide tract of wild and 
uneven ground, destitute of vegetation, and covered in 
many parts with snow. Over this desolate space 
wound the road, which was to be traced by tall poles 
placed at certain points, intended for the guidance of 
snow-bewildered travellers. On one side, the fielde 
seemed as though cleft asunder by some sudden con- 
vulsion of nature, forming a narrow valley or chasm, 
several hundreds of feet deep, along the bottom of 
which ran swiftly a mountain stream, which, viewed 
from above, looked like a narrow silver thread. On 
the other side, at the distance of many miles, was seen 
the great mountain of Sneehatten, or Snowy-hat, so 
called because the snow on its summit never dis- 
appears. Around the traveller and his horse not a 
living thing beside themselves was visible, nor a sound 
to be heard in that vast solitude, except the hard 
panting breath of Gustaf, and the cheering words of 
the driver. 

Oscar Essmark — ^for that was the traveller's name 
— did not linger more than was needful on that ex- 
posed spot, for the twilight was now rapidly disappear- 
ing, and dark threatening clouds had gathered round. 
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'' Come Gustaf, good Gustaf/' he said to his pony, 
^'we must not loiter; old Sneehatten looks spiteful 
to-night ; and we shall be fortunate if we can get to 
shelter before the storm reaches us. So, step out, 
good beast, for your master^s sake and your own/' 

Gustaf seemed perfectly to understand his master, 
for without further urging, he proceeded on his 
journey with renewed vigour. 

But fast as he trotted over the rough road, the 
storm which Essmark had predicted gathered faster ; 
and they had scarcely gone half-a-mile, before it burst 
upon them with fearful violence. First came a mighty 
gust of wind, which nearly lifted Gustaf off his legs, 
and brought him at once to a dead standstill. The 
little car, however, stood ifc bravely, for it had been 
built for such stormy passages as this. The driver, 
too, kept his seat unconcernedly, for this was not the 
first time he had passed over the fielde. 

While the hurricane was yet increasing in violence, 
. a thick mist shut out from the traveller the sight of 
even the nearest object ; and then came driving across 
the mountain top a fall of snow, so heavy and so fast, 
as to threaten in a short time to bury car, pony, and 
driver. 

The extreme violence of the hurricane compelled 
them to pause; and Essmark, wrapping himself up 
more closely in his wolf-skin cloak, and drawing higher 
around him the apron of his car, waited with patience 
the next turn of affairs. '^ If I can manage to reach 
the next seater,^' he said to himself, '^ the snow may 
come, and welcome ; and if I had a sledge instead of 
a car, I would not be long in reaching home either. 
But patience, good Gustaf; if it comes to the worst, 
we can foot it when the storm gives over, and leave 
*he old car to take of itself.^' 
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After a short time the first force of the hnrrictoe 
seemed expended, and though both mist and snow 
were thick as ever, the traveller determined to make 
another attempt at reaching the shelter of which he 
had spoken. Gustaf appeared to be of the same mind 
as his master; and again needed only a gentle word 
of encouragement to urge him forward. After a few 
desperate plunges, he succeeded in dragging the car 
clear fSrom the heap of snow which had accumulated 
at its side, and slowly moved onwards. 

In the course of half-an-hour all traces of the road 
had disappeared, and neither in the sky above, nor on 
the earth beneath, could a single object be discerned 
to guide the traveller in a right course; and it was 
only by carefully noting the direction of the wind that 
he could be sure he was not going back instead of 
forward. 

And, indeed, it soon became a matter of doubt with 
Oscar Essmark whether, with all the experience of 
himself and Gustaf in fielde travelling, they had not 
widely wandered from the road ; for when, from time 
to time, he looked out into the mist, not once could he 
catch sight of a guide-pole, rising above the broad 
surface of snow which glimmered through the dreary 
foggy darkness. 

" Courage, good Gustaf,^' said Essmark, after one 
such fruitless attempt ; " we shall reach a shelter pre- 
sently/^ 

But for three hours or more after the storm &st 
began, were the travellers — man and beast— -exposed 
to its fury without reaching that shelter ; and at length 
poor Gustaf showed such signs of fatigue, that 
Essmark, encumbered as he was with his warm but 
clumsy and heavy clothing, took pity on his weary 
animal, and, dismounting, led him gently forward. 
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sinking deeply at every step into the newly-fallen 
snow. 

It was well that ihe traveller was thas considerate, 
for he had not advanced many paces before he found 
himself treading on the edge of a steep baoik^ OTOir 
which a single false step might have hurled both hinif- 
self and Gustaf into some unknown abyss. Carefully 
picking his way, with the snow still beating in his 
eyes and half blinding him, Essmark discovered what 
appeared a more gentle declivity, down which he led 
his beast ; " for even the dielter of a bank,'' thought 
he, ''is better than none at all; but where I am new 
passes my poor wit to find out/' 

Very cautiously picking his way downwards, the 
stout-hearted farmer at length found himself and 
Giistaf again on tolerably level ground, and. close by 
the brink of a small mountain lake, the ice of which, 
not yet completely broken up, was floating in large 
masses on its surface, and covered anew with the snow 
which had so recently fallen, and was still falling. 
Above, to the height of thirty or forty feet, rose, 
like a dark wall, the rocky bank which he had 
descended. 

The moment Essmark saw the lake, he uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. '' Strange," said he, '' that 
I have been so misled. There will be no reaching 
home before morning, that is certain ; and to think of 
our having wandered so far off the road ! I gave you 
credit for more sense than this, Gustaf," he continued, 
patting his pony as he spoke. '' But cheer up, old 
friend, we will get. shelter here at least ; " and again 
lie urged on his weaiy beast, which floundered isit every 
step, untU they once more halted at the door of a 
small wooden building, close under the bank, and 
partly covered by as. overhanging rock. 
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No Signs of life were discernible ; and, indeed, the 
traveller knew perfectly well that the edifice, which 
was a small seater-hut, was at this time uninhabited ; 
but undismayed by the knowledge of this fact, he un- 
harnessed Gustaf as fast as his cumbrous gloves would 
allow him; then, lifting the latch of the deserted 
hut, he entered, and was followed by the pony, 
which, no doubt, knew that on such a night the 
poorest accommodation would be better than none 
at all. 

It was evident, from the further proceedings of the 
farmer, that he knew hot\r to act in emergencies like 
the present. In a short time, from some crypt or 
comer of the hut, he had drawn forth a huge armful 
of brushwood, which, dark as was the place, he con- 
trived to arrange on what he seemed by instinct to 
know was the hearth ; and, in less than a minute, a 
blazing fire, the first spark of which was drawn from 
Essmark^s pocket tinder-box, was casting a strong 
light over everjr part of the building. 

As a temporary refuge, the hut was well enough, 
for it was dry and weather-proof; but, in its present 
deserted condition, it was sadly wanting in every other 
comfort, excepting a heap of dry moss in one comer, 
which had, no doubt, at some former time, been used 
as a bed. The benighted farmer, however, was by 
no means particular as to accommodation, and, having 
brought in fi:om his car a small leathern sack, which 
contained provisions for himself and Gustaf, he 
closed the door of the hut, heaped upon the fire 
several birchwood logs, of which there was a toler- 
able store at hand, threw off his cap, cloak, and 
gloves, and set himself seriously to work upon his 
provender. 

First of all, he took a long draught from a wooden 
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bottle with whici. one of his pockets was stored ; then 
he placed before his companion a capful of com and 
chopped straw ; after that, he himself ate heartily of 
some hard coarse cakes and dried fish, which he 
moistened from time to time with a more gentle appli- 
cation to his bottle. Last of all, seating himself on a 
stout log before the fierce fire, Essmark lighted his 
pipe, and was quite reconciled to the thought of pass- 
ing the remainder of the night in that lonely mountain 
hut. 

But the adventures of the evening were not yet 
ended ; . for, just as the farmer had finished his pipe, 
and was about to throw himself on the bed of moss, 
the distant report of a gun, and the faint barking of a 
dog, aroused his attention, and caused even Gustaf to 
prick up his ears. 

In a moment Essmark was outside the hut, listening 
intently for a renewal of the alarm. *' Some traveller 
more unfortunate than myself,^' said he, " must even 
now be wandering on the fielde ; '' and the thought 
no sooner presented itself than he hastened back to 
.the hut, resumed his cap and gloves, cast another 
billet on the fire and sallied forth. 

A less hardy or less benevolent man would perhaps 
have hesitated before leaving a warm and secure 
refiige on such a night — stiff and weary, too, with 
previous exposure and travel — to wander, it might 
be for hours, on such an errand, and perhaps to 
lose himself, in the hope of rescuing a fellow-creature 
from danger and death. But our Norwegian farmer 
was too brave and generous to allow such selfish 
considerations to weigh with him ; and in less than 
a minute from the time of his leaving the hut, he 
was climbing the bank down which he had an hour 
before descended* 
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On reaching the higher ground of the fielde, 
Essmark had the satisfaction of finding that the 
snow had nearly ceased to fall, and that the mist 
was rapidly cleaaring away; so that, moonless as 
was the night, enough light was reflected from the 
snowy surface of the fielde to assist him in his 
search. 



CHAPTER II. 



PERILS ON THE FIELDM. 



The traveller in Norway cannot expect in every stage 
of his journey to take his ease at an inn, for few inns 
are to be found. But the entertainment which cannot, 
as in our country, be demanded as a right, will not be 
refused as a favour. The Norwegians are hospitable 
people, and a stranger and foreigner^ may confidently 
hope to be received among them with a kind welcome. . 

Should the host, in such a case, be a small farmer, 
cottager, or tradesman, he will not refuse remunera- 
tion from his guest ; but if he be of a higher class, or 
rich in flocks and herds, he will esteem the pleasure of 
a stranger's society a sufficient recompence for the 
comfort and accommodation he has bestowed. 

About the hour of noon, on the day whidi I. have 
described as having so rough a close, two gentlemen 
stood on the margin of the bare and rocky fielde, some 
miles from, the spot where Essmark first encountered 
the storm. One of them was past middle age, and 
wore a garb which showed him to be a parish priest or 
rector. His companion was an Englishman, traveUixfcg 
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for health and pleasure^ who had been daring the last 
few days a welcome guest at the Norwegian parsonage^ 
and was now about to proceed on his journey towards 
Christiania, the capital of Norway. A long journey it 
was ; but Mr. Barclay was, or believed himself to be, 
an experienced traveller, and was well prepared, as he 
thought, for every trifling inconvenience he might 
meet with on his way. Having been thus far accom- 
panied by his kind host, whose residence in the valley 
below them he had just quitted, Mr. Barclay was 
attempting, in imperfect Norsk, to express his thanks 
for the hospitality he had experienced. 

''No thanks, no thanks to me,^' said the pastor, 
waving his hand, ''thanks to you rather for your 
society. But are you sure, now, yoa will find your 
way without a guide ? " 

" I have no fear,^* replied the traveller ; " one who 
has crossed the Pampas of South America without a 
guide, and travelled on foot and alone through almost 
every country in Europe, has no need surely of such 
assistance in your country, where every person one 
•meets seems more like an old friend than a stranger. ^^ 

"You do my country great honour,'^ said Mr. 
Aabel, making a low bow to the Englishman ; " but at 
this tune of the year you will not fall in with many 
folk on the fielde ; and fielde travelling is not a matter 
lightly thought of, let me tell you, even by a native of 
the country. Even now I would have you wait here 
until I send you a trusty and experienced guide.^^ 

But Mr. Barclay smiled at the solicitude of his 
host : " Only think, my dear sir, what a short dis- 
tance it is across this part of the fielde.^^ 

" Nearly three Norwegian miles,^^ said the thought- 
ful rector; "and more than twenty of your English 



ones.^^ 
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'' I shall get across in less than six hours,'* said the 
traveller. 

"You may be stopped by a storm,'* interposed 
Pastor Aabel. 

Mr. Barclay pointed to the bright sun and cloud- 
less sky. 

The clergyman shook his head doubtfully. '^ It is 
not always that a bright noon is followed by a calm 
evening/* he said; "and over these wintry wastes, 
there is the danger of a stranger's losing his' way.** 

'^ Not with a pocket compass, a map, and such good 
directions as you have been so kind as to give me,** 
repUed the confident stranger. 

And thus, after a cordial shaking of hands, and a 
hearty farewell, they parted ; the clergyman descendiug 
the steep hill which overhung the small hamlet in 
which he lived, while the Englishman, shouldering a 
light gun, and whistling to a little spaniel, his travel- 
ling companion, went on his way. 

For three or four hours Mr. Barclay stepped out 
steadily, and felt confident of reaching before dark the 
gaard, or farm, where he hoped to be accommodated 
with a night*s lodging. But either the fielde was 
broader than he had been given to understand, or he 
had lost his road, for he looked in vain in all directions 
for the way-marks he had expected long ere this to 
find. While in this state of hesitation, and just as he 
was consulting his map, the sky darkened, and, for the 
first time, he noticed the threatening appearance of the 
clouds. In a short time the storm began to beat upon 
him furiously, and poor Dando, his dog, with piteous 
whining and drooping tail, followed closely at his 
heels. Still the traveller pushed on over the wild 
waste, nntil he felt almost exhausted by his exertions, 
and half perishing with cold. Then he stopped to 
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recover breath j but long before tliie the whole fielde 
■was thickly covered with snow, and he himself waa 
bewildered with the heavy black mist which sarrounded 
him. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Barclay waa atont-hearted, and 
thoagh he began serionsly to reproach himself for 
having refused the offered assistance of a guidoj he 
consulted his pocket compass as well as the darkness 
would permit, and ^ain walked forward. Vain, 
however, seemed his hope of safety ; and after what 



appeared to him a long night of wandering and suffer- 
ing, his strength and courage gave way, and he sank 
in despair upon the snow-covered fielde. 

"It is hard to lose life thus," he said, in a drowsy 
whisper ; " I will make one more attempt." But his 
limbs were so stiffened he could not rise. Just then 
he remembered that his gun was loaded. He raised 
it and fired; and roused by the sound, Dando, who 
had crept to his master's side for shelter, started for- 
ward and barked aloud. 

How much longer he continued stretched on his 
enow bed under that cold wintiy sky Mr. Barclay knew 
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aot ; for his senses were bewildered with strange 
feaKjies of home^ and bright Bunny spots which years 
goaae by he had visited ; and these scenes were rapidly 
fading away from his imagination when a warm hand 
was placed upon him^ and he heard the welcome sound 
of a human voice. 

^^I have found you at last/^ exclaimed the rough, 
hearty tones of Oscar Essmark ; '^ I pray God it be 
not too late. Eouse yourself, stranger. Help is at 
hand, and a shelter near.^^ 

It is wonderful what renewed hope can do ! Mr. 
Barclay, who, some time before, had found it impos- 
sible to raise himself upon his feet, now sprang for- 
ward, and, supported by the brave farmer, struggled 
through the snow aatil ihey reached the friendly hut. 
When there, the fizst eaxe of Essmark was to put to 
the mouth of the laalf-fro2sea and exhausted traveller 
the neck of his wooden, botde, which I need hardly say 
contained a liquid >a few. degxees stronger than water ; 
and his nflo^ |»ocee(£i^ was te stidp dS the stiff and 
weU-soaked garmeiite <jf hm gaest, and laj rapid fric- 
tion to restore the languid circulation. All this passed 
without a word spoken ; for a painful dizziness seized 
Mr. Barclay the moment he entered the hut, which 
took away all his power of speech, and the good 
farmer saw that prompt action at this time was worth 
more than ten thousand words. 

After a while, the sufferer was so far relieved as to 
lie down painlessly upon the bed of moss, covered 
with a gentle perspiration, which his preserver took 
care should be promoted by heaping upon him his own 
dry garments; while he himself, seated by the fire, 
which from time to time he replenished with fresh fuel, 
relighted his pipe, and sat patiently watching over 
the rescuod stranger. In a short time Mr. Barclay 
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was in a sound sleep, and Daiido followed his master'a 
example, by cnrling up before the fire between the 
feet of the farmer. As to Gustaf, he had, like a 
pradent animal as he was, shut his eyes as soon as his 



sapper was ended ; eo that the only wakeful eyes in 
Ab hnt were those of Oscar Bsemark. Indeed, it was 
sot long before he was sleeping contentedly on the 
liard but dry floor, by Dando's side ; and no farther 
alarm disturbed the farmer's repose through the re- 
mainder of that eventful night. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE GAABD. 



How great the difference between mountain and glen ! 
While snow lay deep on the fielde, and travellers across 
it were wrapped in warm winter clothing, the valley, 
which lay hundreds of feet below, was hot beneath the 
bright sun, verdant with the fresh-sprung grass, and 
busy with industry. To pass from hill to dale in those 
northern regions, is to take a short step from cold to 
heat, from winter to summer, from desolation to cheer- 
fulness. 

On the bank of a broad clear stream which, rising 
in the mountains, had made for itself, centuries ago, a 
glorious waterfall into the valley, and then tranquilly 
flowed on for many a mile through fruitful fields, until 
it emptied itself in one of the deep and winding bays, 
or fiords, for which the rocky coast of Norway is so 
remarkable — on the bank of one of those clear rivers, 
called in Norway an Elv, is Jutgaard, the house of 
Oscar Essmark. 

It is a long two-storey dwelling, built of thick and 
roughly- squared trunks of Norway pine, made weather- 
tight and warm by layers of mountain moss between 
them, and painted a dull red, which might look gloomy, 
but for the blue slated overhanging roof, and gaily 
decorated windows, which Madame Essmark takes 
care shall never be disfigured with crack or stain. 

Around the house are numerous buildings, strong 
and spacious ; for as the wood is on the farm, and any 
man can do the work, the number of houses on one 
steading is wonderful. There is a distinct edifice for • 
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everything, so as in case of fire not to have all under 
one roof. The family dwelling-house just mentioned, 
consists of three rooms below, one of which is the 
kitchen, and the same number above ; and at the end 
with a separate entry, there is a better room, and one 
above it, reserved for strangers. Opposite to this 
dwelling is another, with rooms above, and kitchen 
below, for the farm servants and labourers. At a 
small distance from the family house, raised upon 
posts to exclude rats, is the store-room and dairy, 
where the provisions for the year are lodged. It is 
large and airy, with windows, and two rooms for 
different objects. The rest of the square, into which 
the buildings are arranged for the convenience of 
winter attendance upon cattle, consists of stables, 
cow-houses, barns for hay and com ; under which are 
the sheds for tools, carts, sledges, a cellar underground 
for ale, and one of large size with double doors, like 
our ice-houses, for preserving the potatoes. Every- 
thing is under cover, and the spaciousness of the 
buildings surprises the stranger. But the Norwegians 
are a well-lodged people ; and Oscar Essmark's farm 
is not in this respect distinguishable from those of his 
neighbours. 

Around this group of buildings, and stretching 
between them and the river, is a broad meadow, 
smooth and neat as an English nobleman's lawn, and 
at the time our story begins, the early spring crop had 
shaded it with a bright and dazzling green. On one 
side of this meadow, reaching from the river-side 
to the foot of the mountain, are cultivated fields 
which, at that same time, were undergoing the neces- 
sary processes of ploughing, sowing, or planting, ac- 
cording to the nature of the crop intended to be 
raised. On the other side, still bounded by the river, 
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is a long stretch of pasture land^ on which, were then 
to he seen a fiiU score of cows, and a large flock of 
sheep« Beyond this pasture land, and high up oa the 
moaintobi side^ is, a dark &>rest of firs^ birch* and ehn, 
through wbieb. winds the road to the fi&lde^ Still 
higher caasi ba seen, afftiguengh reaching to the clouds— 
at a. Yast height at kast, above tiie sechided and fruit* 
fdl valley •«*- the bare and overitanging mountain 
dm, up the sides of which, along narrow and un- 
protected shdtves of but a few feet*in widthy the sama 
isoad is to. be dimly distinguished. And fearful does ii^ 
seem to the unaccustomed eye of a stran^r,. when, in 
coao of the low cars of his country, drawn by a horse, 
which at that distance from the valley looks, no larger 
than a mastiff, a Norwegian traveller is seen dashing 
down those shelving roads, at full speed, when one 
&lse step must be destruction. But the native of the 
country has no fear of such danger as this. 

No such fear had Oscar Essmaork, as late in the 
day succeeding his night adventures, he guided Gustaf, 
with an unerring and bold hand, along that hazardous 
road. 

" Father is coming — coming at last ! '' shouted 
little Eva from the garden house — (behind the nume- 
rous buildings of Jutgaard is a garden for flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, in which is a garden house, 
much used in summer for tea-drinking ; and tiecause 
ihe best view of the fielde road was to be had 
from the open windows of this garden house, there 
had Eva and. her brother Oscar taken their station, 
almost from the earliest dawn) — ^^ Father is coming* 
•-^coming at last,^' said she, running to her mother, 
who had wondered what could have so delayed the 
time of her husband^s expected return. " I know it 
is father, because of Gustaf; but I cannot think 
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what besides ha has got in the ear. I mnst go aad 
look again/' 

But when^ accompanied by Madame Essmark^ the 
little girl again reached the garden house^ the car was 
hidden by a projecting rock. Eagerlj did the little 
group wait for its reappearance ; and very loud were 
the exclamations of Eya when it was again seen. 
'^ There it is — ^there is Gustaf — and there is — ^no — not 
my father ! Mother, who can it be driving the car ? 
It is not half fast enough for himJ^ 

Quite fast enough, however, would the speed of the 
pony at that time have seemed to an English child^ 
had an English child been there* But Eva was right, 
nevertheless. It wa» a slow pace for Gustaf, and 
Gustaf^s master,, both of whom delighted in a true 
Norwegian gallop down the dangerous pass. 

^^ It is not your father in the car,'' said Madame 
Essmark, turning pale ; " some mischief has happened, 
I fear." 

At this moment young Oscar, who had been 
watching the car with a steady gaee without appearing 
to heed the conversation of his mother and sister, 
turned round, and looking into his mother's face held 
up two fingers, pointed to the car, and smiled. 

^^ So it is — so it is ! " shouted Eva, who had seen 
her brother's gesture and sign. " Oscar, dear Oscar, 
has good eyes, mother^ there are two in the car; 
father is standing up behind, and holding the reins 
over the stranger's head; that's why he comes so 
slowly. Who can the stranger be, I wonder ! " 

By this time the car was again hidden from the 
little party of watchers; and when once more it 
appeared to sight, it could easily be seen that Gustaf 
had a double load. 

" I must hasten to the house, Eva," said Madame 
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Essmark^ ^' and get ready the stranger^s room. And, 
Eva, run and find Gummel, and tell him that our 
supper will be better for a dish of trout from the 
Elv/' 

Young Oscar was now left by himself, and he con- 
tinued watching the car until it was lost in the forest. 
Then he departed also, and the garden house was, 
for the remainder of that day, as deserted as a seater- 
hut in December. 

In a few minutes, however, the quick eyes of the 
boy caught sight of Gummel, the houseman, crossing 
the meadow, armed with a fishing-rod and basket. 
Uttering a wild cry, which would at once have revealed 
to an observant stranger that poor Oscar had neither 
speech nor hearing, he ran into the house, and speedfly 
reappeared with another rod. In five minutes more 
the man and boy were silently floating on the stream 
in a small boat, busily engaged in angling. 

As my readers will have guessed, Mr. Barclay was 
the stranger for whom Madame Essmark was preparing 
the guest-chamber, and for whose supper Gummel and 
young Oscar were disturbing the river; for the hos- 
pitable farmer had declared, at dawn of day, that he 
would not leave the Englishman exposed to further 
danger on the fielde, and plainly convinced him that 
if he wished to get to Christiana he could not take a 
nearer road than that which passed by Jutgaard. And, 
in truth, Mr. Barclay was not sorry to be told this; 
his long exposure to the cold and storm had left him 
weak and spiritless, and nothing could at that time be 
more welcome to him than the hope of a better resting- 
place than that of the past night before renewing his 
journey. So, riding by turns in the car, and making 
many a wide circuit to avoid the deeper drifts of snow 
—which accounted for their late arrival — ^the travellers 
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at length reached the edge of the fielde, caught sight 
of the smiling valley beneath, and then arranged 
themselves for the last stage of their journey in the 
way that had attracted Eva^s notice and wonder. 

I shall pass over the meeting of the kind farmer 
with his wife and daughter, and afterwards with his 
poor mute boy, who soon came in with a basket of 
trout ; and I shall not attempt to describe the cour- 
teous welcome given to the stranger, and even to 
Dando, by the whole family at Jutgaard. I need say 
nothing of the supper which followed, except that full 
justice was done to the various dishes placed upon the 
table by Madame Essmark. Nor need I say that the 
English traveller was glad to retire to his neat and 
comfortable bedchamber, where, under an eider-down 
quilt, of surpassing warmth and lightness, we will 
leave him to his repose. 

It was an hour or two after this that the light was 
extinguished in the family dwelling, for, tired as 
Essmark was, he had been absent many days from 
Jutgaard, and had much to teU his wife now that they 
were alone. In course of time, however, they retired 
to rest, and all was silent in and around the farm 
through the remainder of the night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

3CVA. 

On the foBowing moming^ Mr. Barclay was roused 
from his slnmbeirs hj a hard pelting rain against his 
chaxdber mndow, and starting from hift comfortable 
conchy he .Iocd:ed xxxkt upon the prospedi* Very 
differeot ^as its appearaoioe ircmi that which it had 
presented tna. the previous day. The river had over- 
flowed rts bonks ; ihe meadow^ so brighjfc and gay in 
the fmnsdiine^ now ioo^ied dreary imd sodden. The 
distant view of the vallqr beyond the river was hidden 
in sheets of mist and descending rain, and the sky 
overhead was dark and threatening. It was evident 
that the storm which had fallen upon the high fielde 
was now visiting the valley; and it was plain, aJso, to 
tiie travell^, that proceeding farther on his jouruBy 
was at present out of the question. 

Mr« Barclay had the happy art of adapting himself 
to circumstances, and, well satisfied wibh his present 
quarters, he thought as little as might be of his dis- 
appointment, and hastened, in the best possible 
humour, to dress himself. 

On making his appearance in the family room, he 
was greeted by the hearty tones of his host, and by 
pleasant smiles from the farmer^s wife. 

'^ You cannot leave us to-day, sir, that is certain,^' 
said Bssmark; '^to-day, at least, my house must be 
your prison.'' 

'^ And a very comfortable prison, too,'' replied the 
traveller, shaking hands with the farmer, and then 
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leiih ^ n»t of the family^ and wishing a good 
moniing to each, at -which Eva, when it came to her 
tasm, smiled, for, in his ignorance of l^e langaapfe, Mr. 
Barck;^ made isse of words that plainly said-^'^A 
besatiftil fine morning liiis. Miss Eva/^ which oeitainly 
was very fttr from being correct. Mr. Barclay laughed 
too, -^heoi he saw his mistake^ and begged the young 
lady to teach him better Norsk. From that time they 
became qnite friendly and familiar. 

Yes, a very comfortable prison it was, that family 
room. A iarge fire was burning in llie stove; the 
floor had been swept clean, and was fresh and thickly 
strewn with the green tops of firs, which in Norway 
are gathered by poor people and sold for this purpose, 
and which fill the rooms with a pleasant perfume, as 
well as serve a useful purpose^ and have a very pretty 
effect; and the breakfast table^ loaded wi^ good 
things in the way of reindeer fleshy dried fish, fresh 
fish (the remaining pasrt of last night's sport), hot 
oaten cakes, cheese, delicious butter, an abmndant 
supply of new milk and thick yellow cream, with 
coffee and tea. This breakfast table gave good 
pvoaaaise to the traveller that hard fare was not to be 
added to his enforced confinement. 

There was not much ceremony observed at this 
meal] each one helped himself, and ate and drank 
standing or walking about the room — for such is the 
Norway custom ; and when all had finished, the table 
was cleared, and all proceeded to their various em- 
ployments. Sssmark went to his stables and barns, 
to look after his men and stock ; and the farmer's wife 
and her two maid*s6rvants to their house work and 
dairy work, so that presently only the laraveller, Eva^ 
and Oscar remained. 

A dull, pompous, or stupid man would have been 
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at a loss how to act in a case like this ; but dull, pom- 
pous, and stupid men have no business to be traveDers. 
As for Mr. Barclay, he lost no time in improving his 
acquaintance with Eva, who had taken up some needle- 
work, and her deaf and dumb brother, whose atten- 
tion was occupied by a new book, with fine wood- 
engravings, which his father had brought for him from 
Drontheim. 

'^ So, young lady,'^ he said, and of course he said 
it in the best Norsk he could muster, though I shall 
take the liberty of recording the conversation in fair 
English — '^ So, young lady, am I to look upon you as 
a fellow-prisoner, or are you my jailor ? '' 

'^ Oh, not a prisoner,^^ replied Eva, ^' and you are 
not a prisoner. Would you not like, now, to be on 
the fielde ? '' 

^^ Thank you, Eva ; I think I am much better off 
here. Though if it had not been for your father, the 
fielde would have been my last bed.'* 

" People shouldn't travel on the fielde without a 
guide,'' said Eva, smiling. 

'^ But your father did, my little friend." 

^' Ah, that is a different thing. My father knows 
all about the fielde, so it did not matter. And Gustaf, 
too ; oh, Gustaf is a clever pony." 

" But for all that," replied Mr. Barclay, '^ neither 
your father's knowledge nor Gustaf's cleverness could 
keep them on the right road. They lost their way 
too." 

'^Tes, yes," said Eva, archly; '^but they knew 
how to find it again." 

'^ Yes, and to find something else too. It was a 
terrible night to me, I can tell you. I am told that 
many people have lost their way and their lives too, 
on the fielde." 
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" Yes, in winter/' replied Eva. " There were two 
poor travellers from Sweden, only a little while ago, 
would go from here to Drontheim, and they would go 
without a guide. Oh, sir,'' — and Eva's eyes filled 
with tears — ^'it was dreadful to think! They wan- 
dered and wandered nobody knows how many days, 
and at last they were found starved and frozen, and 
the horrid wolves had torn and mangled them. I saw 
them when they were brought back, for they were 
laid in father's barn before they were buried. Oh, it 
was a shocking sight ! " and Eva shuddered, covering 
her eyes with her hands, as if to shut out the scene. 
''It was very wrong — it was really, sir. You must 
not think of crossing the fielde again alone till summer 
comes, without knowing the road." 

" I certainly will not, Eva. They say in my 
country that experience makes fools wise ! — ^but you 
speak of wolves : I have seen no wolves in Norway 
yet. Do they ever trouble you here ? *' 

''Not very often," Eva answered ; "they are such 
sly things, and such cowards : they don't like to come 
near where there are men, unless they are very hungry 
indeed. But, for all that, they are very dangerous, 
especially in winter, when cold and hunger makes them 
savage. Two years ago, in one very hard frost, many 
wolves came down from the fielde; and one night 
they broke into the barn where the poor sheep were, 
and killed so many of them ; and then there was a grand 
wolf hunt, and most of them were killed. Wolves' 
skins make nice rugs, and cloaks, and pelisses, so that 
helped to pay for the mischief they had done." 

" Very true," said Mr. Barclay, quite pleased that 
his young companion was so communicative; "and 
when these rough-coated gentlemen cannot get mutton 
to eat, what do they do ? " 
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Oh, fhiere are pleiity of ^Id deer on tte fieUe— 
rein-deer yon laiow. They are very fond d£ dogs, 
too : illiere whb -once a man trarelling in a sledge— *it 
was winter then — ^and he had a little dog between his 
legs, and woald you think it, sir, a great wolf came 
suddenly upon them, jumped into the dedge, and 
carried off the poor dog before the man conld do any- 
fliing. And I have heard of a boy who was Tiding on 
a horse, with a little puppy before him on the saddle, 
and a wolf sprang up and snatched off the puppy 
without hurting the boy,*' 

^^That was fortunate, certainly," replied Mr, 
Barclay, '' Very impudent rogues these wolves must 
be. Your king should do as one of the kings of my 
country did many hundreds of years ago." 

" What was that, sir ? '^ Eva asked, 

^^ He made his subjects bring him so many Wolves* 
heads every year, until it is said the country w;as <5lear 
of them.'' 

^ Our kmg could not do that," said Eva, drawing 
herself up proudly ; *' Norway is a free country, and 
the king cannot command anything unless it pleases 
oar Storthing." 

And what is that ? *' Mr. Barday inquired. 
Don't you know, sir?" retorted Eva, wonder- 
ingly. '' It is the great meeting of — of our people- 
that is, not all our people, you know, sir, but a certain 
number of them, which are chosen by the rest. They 
meet at Ginistiania, and make good laws, and the 
king— that is, the King of Sweden and Norway— 
cannot do anything without the Storthing." 

*^ I see," said Mr. Barclay, amused with this des- 
cription. " We have a Storthing in England, which 
we call a Parliament." 

" I have heard of England," said Eva. *' Our old 
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Norway sea-kings ^vent to England. Is it a pleasant 
country to live in, sir f " 

"We English people tliink so/' replied the 
traveller. 

^* Are there ai^ beantiM fiords — ^any rivers — any 
high moimtains and pleasant valleys, like ours ?*' 

Mr. Barclay readily explained to his young ques- 
tioner all that she asked, and much that she had not 
asked, about England. When he had done, she said, 

'' I should not like England so well as my country." 

" I dare say not, Eva," he replied. " We all like 
best the country which we call our own. Now I think 
Norway a fine, grand country, with its mountains and 
fielde, and fiord, and valleys — a beautiful valley this is, 
Eva, in which you live, though it would be more 
beautiful in the sunshine than now.'* 

"It does not always rain," said Eva, very quickly. 

•^ I dare say not ; well, I like Norway very much 
indeed; and I like you kind, warm-hearted, friendly 
Norwegians still better; but I like England better 
than Norway, because it is my home. I was bom 
there, and my friends live there. But your long, 
cold winters^ Eva, what have you to say about 
them?" 

'•' Oh, winter is a very pleasant time, I can tell you, 
sir. We have such pleasant parties in winter, and go 
and visit our friends. Then there is sledging — oh, 
that is beautiful ! — and snow-skating, and skating on 
tiie ice." 

" What ! do you skate, Eva ? " 

"To be sure, sir: but you should see Oscar — 
poor, dear Oscar. He is two years younger than I ; 
but he skates so well, though he is only twelve years 
old. Poor Oscar I " 

"You are very fond of Oscar, I see,'* said Mr. 
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Barclay, speaking kindly and tenderly. '' His is , a 
great affliction, but he seems liappy/' 

All this time Oscar had been busy with his new 
book, and had not paid the slightest attention to his 
sister or his father^s guest; but just at this moment 
he looked up, and seeing his sister^s eyes, moist with 
tears, fixed upon him, he sprang from his seat, and 
smiling, clasped her in his arms, and kissed her fore- 
head. Mr. Barclay now looked at the deaf and dumb 
boy more closely than he had ventured before to do ; 
and could but admire his fine, open, intelligent face, 
sparkling eyes, and, more than all, his affectionate 
manners. 

^^ Dear Oscar ! ^' said Eva, taking her brother by 
the hand, and drawing him beside her. ^^We can 
talk about him, if you like, sir : he won^t hear, you 
know ; and. I like to talk about him : he is so good, 
and he does not mind being talked about. He knows 
we can^t say mischief of him.'^ 

I am glad you love your poor brother.'' 
Love him ! Oh, yes. But do you know,'' and 
here Eva dropped her voice mysteriously — '^ Do you 
know what old Haco says of him ? " 

^' No, indeed, I do not. Who is old Haco ? " 

'^ Oh, you don't know old Haco— to be sure not. 
How silly of me ! Well, old Haco lives down the 
valley. He was my father's herdsman ; but he is not 
now. He is too old. He says he is nearly a hundred 
years old. Only think ! Do people live so long as 
that in your country ? " 

'' Not often, Eva, I confess." 

^^ I thought so. Ah ! Norway is the place for 
folks to grow old in. Old Haco says so." 

'^ And he says about Oscar " 

Yes, yes, that is what I was just going to tell 
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you,^' replied the yonng lady, again sinking her voice. 
'^ Haco says that poor Oscar is certainly bewitched.'^ 

'^Ah! because he cannot hear and speak, I sup- 
pose?'' 

" Yes, sir, and he says it was all because one day, 
before poor Oscar was bom, a Fin woman came to sell 
mittens and snow-boots, and Snorna our dairymaid 
laughed at her, and turned her away from the door 
with unkind words. It was very wrong of Snorna, 
and so father told her; and Haco said he was sure 
some misfortune would happen. And so when poor 
Oscar's affliction was known, he laid it all to Snorna 
and the Pin.'' 

Mr. Barclay knew that the Lapland people, whose 
country is north of Norway and Sweden, and who lead 
a kind of gipsy hfe, are called Fins by the Norwegians, 
and that they are generally looked upon with contempt, 
while, at the same time, they are feared for their sup- 
posed powers of witchcraft; and he was desirous of 
learning what more Eva would say on this subject. So 
he asked, 

'^ But how could this Fin have had anything to do 
with poor Oscar's affliction ?" 

*' I cannot tell you, sir, and truly I do not believe a 
word of it. Father says it is all folly, and so does my 
mother ; and our minister preaches a good deal about 
these superstitions, as he calls them ; so I only tell you 
what old Haco says. And he will have it that the Fin 
witches can do almost anything in the way of mischief 
that they please^ for they have spirits underground who 
must obey them for a time. He says he will never 
believe that the fielde is not haunted with these spirits ; 
and that the witches go to meet them, and the moun- 
tain opens, and all go together into the midst of it, miles 
below the mountain top ; and that that is their country. 
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He says tliej have churclies there like our clmrclies 
here, but they do not worship God as we do, but some- 
thing else, very wicked. Ah, you would like, to hear 
Haco talk about these things, though, to be sure, they 
are very foolish." 

" Very foolidi, indeed, Eva ! I am glad you do not 
believe such nonsense, although you do like to listen 
to it. There are young ladies in England who are a 
little like you in this particular. Well, and so old 
Haco thinks, that your dear brother is bewitched, does 
he?" 

'^Tes; and because Oscar i& so clever, and can 
draw and carve so beautifiilly — ah, you must see Oscar^s 
drawings and carvings ; I will ask him to show them 
to you this afternoon — and because he can read, that 
is can understand reading, you know, sir, and because, 
indeed, everything Oscar does he does so well, he says 
the mountain spirit must be at his. elbow always. It is 
very silly, sir, is it not ?'' 

'^ I think it is, Eva. Pray how ifr it you can listen 
to it ?" 

^^ Oh, Haco is a great favourite with us> and he says 
what he pleases; nobody cares about it, and nobody 
believes it — ^that is,** continued Eva> eorrecting herself, 
'^ my father and mother laugh at it all, and I do not 
believe it. Gummel does, though, and so do a good 
many more. But it does no hearm to Oscar, you know, 
and so we don^t mind." 

^' And Oscar can read?" said Mr. Barclay ; '^that 
must be a very great pleasure and advantage to him. 
How did he learn ?*' 

" We have a teacher, sir, every winter, to live with 
us, and he takes great pains with poor Oscar." 

'^ I should not wonder, then, if you also can read ?'^ 
said Mr, Barclay. 
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'' It. woidcl be a wonder and a Bhama if I could not, 
sjjT^'^ replied Eva, in a ratlier mortified tone. '^ I am 
not a Fin; tliey cannot read, I believe, not many of 
tbem,. thougb some can. But I think there are not 
many boys and girls in Norway who don't know how 
to read. Wonld you like to see our books, sir ?** 

" Very much indeed I should,;'* said Mr. Barclay, 
who began greatly to respect his young friendj^ as well 
as to be pleased with her conversation: ''very much 
indeed; and I must beg yon to forgive me &>v under^ 
rating your acquirements. I cannot say for my young 
country folks so much as you can for yours.'' 

Eva made no reply to this compliment, but led the 
visitor to a large cupboard, made of some dark wood, 
very richly carved, with a date upon it which proved it 
to be more than a hundred years old. Before Eva could 
open the door, Mr. Barclay stayed her hand to admire 
the carved work. 

^^ Qsoac can carve better than that," said Eva, with 
sisterly pride ; "tbDUgh everybody says that is nicely 
done." 

'^ It is indeed," said the traveller. '' I have been 
told that your country-folks are very expert at carving." 

" That is one of our winter employments," repUed 
Eva ; '^ my father's grandfather carved that cupboard. 
Shall I show you our books now ?" 

" By all means/' said Mr. Barclay ; and Eva opened 
the folding-doors of the cupboard. 

Mr. Barclay was surprised to see in a farmer's house 
in Norway, a far greater number of books than can 
generally be found in a farmer's house in England; 
and he was talking to Eva about the subjects which 
these books contained, when the door opened, and pre- 
parations were made for dinner. 

In a short time the kind host entered, and then the 
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dinner was brought in. Mr. Barclay was surprised to 
find how rapidly the time had passed away, and he 
informed Mr. Essmark, with great truth, that he had 
spent a very pleasant morning, and did not at all regret 
the bad weather which had detained him at Jutgaard. 

I shall not particularly describe the dinner, which 
was sufiiciently good to satisfy a much more dainty 
appetite than that of Mr. Barclay. To it all the family 
sat down, and when the meal was over, and all rose 
fipom the table, the first thing done by each person was 
to go round to all the rest, shaking hands with each, 
and saying aloud, ^^Tak for mad,'' or, " Wei bekomme,'' 
which Mr. Barclay understood to mean, '^ Thanks for 
the meal,'' and, ^^ May it do you good." 

^' It would not be amiss," thought the Englishman, 
'^ if some of my young friends at home were to practise 
this ceremony sometimes." 

After dinner Essmark lighted his pipe, and sat 
talking with his guest. Meanwhile Eva made signs to 
Oscar, who left the room, and presently returned with 
specimens of his drawings and carved work. And great 
was the astonishment and gratification which they pro- 
duced. I shall have something else to say of Oscar's 
carving in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DSPABTUBB. 

Fob three days the rain continued to fall in the valley^ 
and Mr. Barclay remained at Jutgaard. Nor waa he 
very impatient to be gone ; for with the lively Eva for 
a companion, with Eva's parents for his host and 
hostess^ and with a warm and dry roof over his head^ 
he continued to pass the time not only agreeably but 
profitably. Oscar, too, who from the first had excited 
the traveller's sympathy, soon won his admiration, for 
Eva had not overrated her brother's accomplishments 
when she said that everything he attempted to do he 
did well. He was so affectionate, too, and so docile ; 
who could help feeling an interest in him ? 

At length, however, the weather cleared, and Mr. 
Barclay spoke of continuing his journey. It was a 
glorious morning. The sun had risen unclouded ; the 
valley looked green and bright ; and towards mid-day 
Mr. Barclay, having engaged a guide to the next 
station, was on the point of bidding farewell to Jut- 
gaard, when an unexpected arrival once more detained 
him. 

'^ Mr. Aabel — ^Mr. Aabel is here ! " said Eva, as, 
catching sight of the clergyman from the window, she 
started to her feet and ran from the room. The next 
minute she came back, holding him by the hand. 

Mr. Aabel was not the minister of the parish in 
which Jutgaard is to be found ; he was, nevertheless, 
a favourite visitor, and the whole family at Essmark's 
joined in giving him a hearty welcome. While, there- 
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fore, Gummel was unharnessing the reeking horse 
which had brought the clergyman quickly and safely 
over the fielde — for by this time the road was again 
passable, Essmark was urging this new guest to throw 
aside his superfluous clothing, and sharpen his appetite 
for the dinner, which would soon make its appearance, 
by a draught of stout ale, or a glass of the strong 
home-made spirits which every Norwegian farmer 
knows how to extract from potatoes. 

During the first bustle of this unlooked-for arrival, 
Mr. Barclay had politely withdrawn from observation. 
He now came forward, and expressed his pleasure in 
once more meeting his former host. 

''And most delighted am I, sir,*' said the clergy- 
man, heartily shaking hands with the Englishman, 
'' to find you here in sudh good quarters. You must 
know, sir, that there were grave apprehensions at the 
parsonage about your fate, and, in truth, it was partly 
to satisfy myself of your escape from the storm of 
that evening that I came over the fielde to-day.'' 

''I was wrong to slight your advice, dear sir," 
Tcplied Mr. Barclay ; '' and I am concerned at having 
^given you cause for anxiety ; for truly, lad it not been 
for our kind friend here, it would have gone hard with 
me ; but I have promised my good Eva to take more 
-care for the future.'' Mr. Barclay then, in a few 
words, told the clergyman how he had been preserved 
from the danger to which he was exposed. 

" It was like Oscar Essmark," said Mr. Aabel, ''to 
do as he did. Indeed, shame would it have been for 
a,ny Norwegian to have done otherwise. But I see, 
2fiir, you are equipped for travelling, and have prepared 
yourself with a guide; may I ^ask if you are still 
J^ound for Christiania ? " 

Mr. Barclay answered in the affirmative. 
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**'In ijliafc case/' said Mr. Aabel, ^'we may be 
fellow-iipavellers on the feat stage of tlie journey, if 
ycm toU place yourself nnder my care. I am aboat to 
jJTOceed, tnot till after dinner, tbough, up the valley, 
on a visit to a brother minister. The distance is about 
a mile — that is a Norwegian mile. I shall travel on 
foot, and can assure you of a hearty welcome, a night's 
lodging, and a good guide for to-morrow's journey.*' 

As this plan did not greatly cross Mr. Barclay's 
purposes, he speedily gave his consent to it, and dis- 
missing his Jutgaard guide with a gift, he once more 
deferred his journey for an hour or two. 

At length the time came, and taking leave of his 
kind entertainers, w5io refiiHed all remuneration from 
their guest, Mr. Barclay and the clergyman departed 
from Jutgaard, wifih Hvaiand Oscar, who, mounted on 
ponies, of whifli ©ustaf was 0!ne, ^proposed to accom- 
pany them to fflffimext ^vdDage. 

The road furafflmB distance foltowed the windings 
of the river, am& mnder the iprecipitous sides of the 
mountain, 'whi(B^ ait BfrnsD Tplaceei, Ileft barely space 
enough on the mmPA bnlk: for a :narrow path. At 
other places the '^»oe agsm 'widened, as at Jutgaard, 
leaving room for fianuffifs and fiflfls. In some spots, 
where "the momitairi 'diiBs were particularly steep, large 
blocks of stone, loosened, as Mr. Aabel informed the 
traveller, by the wintry frost, had rolled down into the 
valley, and thickly strewed the ground. These stones 
were of great size ; and as Mr. Barclay cast his eye 
upwards to the rocks which almost overhung the road 
he fait very far from secure against an accident which, 
iiad it happened, would at once have finished his 
iv^onderzngs. 

At one spot, the party passed by a hugi mass of 
'Haow yet unmeHed, which Mr. Aabel said was the 
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remaiiis of an avalanche whicli had fallen a few weeks 
earlier from the monntain-side, and beneath which 
were buried a herd of wild reindeer, that at the time 
were feeding on the scanty herbf^e of the valley, into 
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which they had retreated from the frost and snow of 
the fielde. And another spot was pointed oat to the 
traveller where, a few years before, a farmhouse had 
been overwhelmed by a similar catastrophe. 

All these matters were fnll of interest to the 
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Bnglisliman, who almost regretted the approach of his 
party to a rustic bridge, which enabled them to cross 
to the broader stretch of valley beyond the river, and 
ihe village where he was to part company with his 
young friends. 

For some little distance on the road the tall spire 
of the village church * had been visible, the building 
itself being concealed by a thick grove of trees by 
which it was surrounded. But a turn of the road, 
after crossing the bridge, placed the party in front of 
the venerable edifice ; and Mr. Barclay suddenly stood 
still to examine and admire the building, while his 
elderly companion spake of its history. 

I am ashamed to say that the words were almost 
lost upon the English traveller, who could never after- 
wards call to mind, with any exactness, how many 
hundreds of years the church had been built ; by whom 
it was built, nor whether or not any of the old kings 
of Norway were either crowned or buried within its 
venerable walls. All he remembered of Mr. Aabel's 
information was, that it was the parish church of the 
clergyman at whose house they expected to receive 
accommodation for the night, and that the parish, as 
well as the church, was very large. 

But though the ears of the traveller were negligent, 
his eyes were not idle : and as he looked at that 
singular church, where spire rose above spire, and roof 
above roof, like a Uttle town, and which was composed, 
as far as could be seen, entirely of massive timbers, 
slabs, and shingles, from the ground upwards, his 
admiration found words too. 

" Eva,'' SEud he, ^' if I were sure of ever visiting 
Jutgaard again, I would beg a boon of Oscar." 

• Hitterdal Gliurcli. We are indebted to Forester's Norway, for 
the representation of this singular stracture. 
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And. Oscar would grant it as soon. as asked) Earn 
snre,^' replied the Norwegian girl. "What would, 
you have of Osoar ? '^ sber added, smiling:, 

" I would, ask him. to carve for me, in: his besli} 
style, a model of this church, to take home to my 
country^^^ 

Eva shook het head gaily :: " I have promised too^ 
mnch,^^ said she ; " Oscar coidd nei/ior do f Aa^,. I feart:; 
b.ut shall you come= again ? ^' 

"It is not likely, Eva; and I did but jest aboooi. 
the model. But should L never, see Jbtgaard again,. IL 
shall never forg-et that my life was saved by its owners* 
Tou must come and/ see me. in England,, Eva,'' Miv 
Barday added,, playfully. 

But. Eva shook her head very decidedly : " I love* 
Norway too well,^^ she said; "I will never forsake aid. 
Norway,^' 

" Yba will at least not refuse a parting keepsake,^'' 
said Mr. Barclays "from an unfortunate traveller who^ 
has no better home than old England ; '* and, having- 
settled thisi matter to his satisfaction, the pasty sepai^- 
rated,, and as the elder travellers turned &om th©.- 
church, tiiey heard the last sound of the hoofs' of 
Gustaf and his companion on the wooden bridge* 

"There will be sad hearts at Jutgaard ere long^ 
said Mr. Aabel, with deep sigh ; " and indeed, though 
my friend Essmark bears up manfully, there are sad 
hearts there now, I fear, though at present these; 
young folks are ignorant of the distress which hangs 
over their heads/^ 

'^You surprise and grieve me,^' replied Mr. 
Barclay. ^^ I should not have judged^ from the cheerful 
manners and conversation of the farmer and his wife^ 
that care presses heavily upon them.^^ 

" And yet it . does. My friend Essmark has- sus- 
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tained so lieavy a loss by the miBfortonea of a near 
relative^ a merchant at Srontheim^ that ere long he* 
will be obliged to sell his farm^. which hasbeen.inhis> 
family hundreds of years^ and take refiig^ in & cottage. 
In short, in less than a year, Jnt^aard will belong to 
a stranger. It was this sad business which took 
Essmark across the fields to Drontheim, and from 
which journey he was returning when he fell in with 
you, /' 

"And saved my Hfe ! '' exclaimed the Englishman. 
'' Can you tell me, sir, the amount of his loss ? '' 

'' More than a thousand dollars, I fear/' 

" Less than two hundred pounds of English money,'' 
said Mr. Barclay to himself; '^ Is that all ? "he added 
aloud. 

" In Norway, a thousand dollars is a large sum," 
replied the rector: "we area poor people, sir; tiiough 
perhaps none the less happy fbr that."' 

"Let us return to Jiitgaard," said Mr. Barclay, 
suddenly stopping short. 

" To what purpose, sir ? "' Mr. Aabel askedl 

" Can you ask, sir ? The man who has saved my 
life must not be ruined for the want of a thousand 
dollars. It suits my* inclination to travel on fbot; but 
in England my neighbours are pleased to call me a 
rich man ; and I trust, sir, idlat I know something of 
that blessed book which teaches us, in good plain 
English as well as in Norsk, that we are all brethren, 
and that to see a brother have need without doing' all 
we can to help him proves that we don't love 
God." 

" I rejoice- to hear you say so," 'replied the rector, 
"and I should be sorry indeed to check your kind 
feelings ; nevertheless, we must not return to Jutgaard 
on such an errand. My friend Essmark would' be 
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angry with me, I fear, for troubling you with his 
troubles, and you would find it impossible to prevail 
on him to accept your kindly meant help/' 

^^ You are right sir; it would be indelicate; — ^let us 
speak of something ebe/' 



CHAPTER VI. 

OLD HACO. 

Snow is on the ground, the river is frozen over, and 
the store-rooms at Jutgaard are filled with winter 
provisions. Six months and more have passed since 
the English traveller bade good-bye to the Norwegian 
farmer and his family. 

Cold, cold, very cold, had been the short day, 
which at mid-winter, and in that northern district of 
Norway, receives but three or four hours of sunlight 
out of the twenty-four which make up day and night. 
But the nights — oh, the long nights are glorious j and 
on the evening of that one day in particular, where 
we take up the thread of our story, the sky was so 
clear, the air so still, the moon and stars so bright, 
and the aurora borealis, or mysterious northern lights, 
so brilliant, that the night seemed almost lighter than 
the day, and the snow-covered surface of the country 
glistened and glittered so sparklingly all around, that 
one might almost have fancied it to be strewed with 
thousands of diamonds. 

The sun had long disappeared below the horizon, 
but the family at Jutgaard showed no signs of drowsi- 
ness. Around the glowing stove were seated Madame 
Essmark, Eva, and their maid, spinning the wool 
which was soon to be wrought into substantial cloth 
for household use, while their cheerful labours were 
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lightened by conversation or song. Near them eat 
Essmark, smoking, and reading the paper which had 
that day arrived by a post messenger from Drontheim, 
At another part of the room was Oacar, and on the 
table [before him stood what had once been a cubic 
block" of wood, twelve inches or more in thickness, 
but {which, by this time, under his carving tools, and 
the combined influences of ingenuity and patience, 



had assumed the rough outlines of the parish church, 
and began to exhibit in various parts the delicate 
touches of Oscar's skilful hand. Beside the carver 
were many drawings of the object, taken from different 
points of view, with tables of dimensions and calcula- 
tions of proportionate heights, lengths, and breadths. 

Another person had, a short time before, been 
present. This was Gummel, whose employment, what- 
ever it had been, was now laid aside, and who for that 
night had left the warm family room. 

Instead, however, of retiring at once to his own 
quarters, which formed a part of the homestead of 
Jutgaardj Gummel was tempted by the beanty of the 
night to extend his walk. So, wrapping around him 
his thick pelisse of sheepskin, he stepped out briskly 
for half a mile, stopped at the door of a small cottage 
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near the river*fiide^ lifted the latch, and eoLtesed* It 
was the cottage of old Haco, the former hfirdsman. o£ 
Jutgaard; and^ paBsing over the mutual oourte^es 
which,, at Gummel^a entrance, were exohaxigBd, and 
which all Norwegians, of whatever rank,-Scrapuloudy 
observe in their intercourse with, each othep*— passing 
over these, we will listen to a scrap or two of their- 
after conversation, at which were present,, besides, 
themselves, Harold, old Haco^s great-grandson, a boy 
a year or two older, than, young Oscar Essmark, and 
Harold's mother 

Haco, wrapped in waimn rugs, sat byr the blazing 
hearth in aiL aitmi-eiiair* more ag^d than himself. His 
sight was quitbigoneEjhia.Hair. wwf thin, and white, his 
hands shaok. with palsj]i, smd. hit voice* wcw weak as 
that of ai (flilffl. TSkoi wbox^ giatkiia and. emblem of 
extreme age wHKSbom. 

'^ I always said* ^ was- so^!'' swd' Haco, iii a feeble 

tone ; '^ I knew from the first that the boy was ; 

well, well, no matter. And so this stranger — ^he is 
comiiig again, is he !"' 

'' Yes, Haco ; so they tell me ; and right welcome 
. will he be, I guess.'* • 

" If o doubt, no doubt. And' so Essmark was near 
losiiig. Jutgaard, was he V 

" Ay, Haco, he was. Tes, yes, it was set up for 
sale, when, just at the time, comes pastor Aabel driving 
over the fielde ; and though I did not see and hear it 
all, I was told of it by those that did. 'Tlssmark/ says 
Mr. Aabel, ' here is something that will set your mind 
at rest; and with that he puts a great roll of "bank- 
paper into his hand.' ^ What is this ?' said my master, 
in great wonder; and then the rector tells him that 
the Englishman he picked up on the fielde had sent a 
thousand dollars as a trifling present, as he called it> 
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to his fiiends at Jutgaard.. Says my master^ 'Fll never 
take it; it shall not he said' that an Essmark sold his 
kindness in that fashion/ ' But/ says Mr.. Aabel^ ' you 
musfe, for the Englishman will never look upon the 
money again.;' and much more passed than I can call 
to mind ; but the end of it waa^ that our master took 
the money^. aoid soon paid, off the debt.; and so the sale 
of Jutgaard was put at an endw'^ 
_ Old Haco shook his head sorrowfully. '' It is a sad. 
bufflbiess/' said he. ^^ Esamark had better, have lost, 
all than have taken such a gift.'' 

^'•May be so,*' replied Gummel,^ ^' though.Mr. Aabel 
did not think so ; and he ought to know. Butu now,, 
good BLaco^ you have been a long while in the wodd, 
and know as much as any man about such matters^. 
Who> thiuk you, is this. stranger ?" 

" Who CMi tell ?" replied Hiaco^ mysteriously^. 
" But who should he be but the ^ Bldmamof the fielde I' 
B[a ! many a time has he led poor travellei^ astray omu 
the fielde that have never been seen again* Often, has 
he appeai^d^. as he did to Essmark^ iu the form of 
a perishing man^ in a. storm of his own raisings and> 
received help, and given gifts ; but his gifts, never 
prospered — never." 

"But/' said Grummel, '^he was a. proper, sort of 
man> too ; and if it was not for this church " 

'^Ah«!" said Haco, quickly, "it is easy to see 
through it all, if one has but the right faith. Toung 
Oscar — I have nothing to say against the boy;, but is 
it not plain that he has always been under a spell — a. 
witch's charm ? Is he like any other boy you ev^r. 
knew ?. And who ever heard of such a thing' as a 
church being cut out of wood in this fashion? Only 
let young Oscar finish it, and let the stranger get it 
into his power, and such things will be seen as are little 
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dreamt of. Oh, the temptations of the evil one ! But 
there is One above all, stronger than he !'* 

Much more did old Haco say in this mysterious 
fashion, by which his fearful listeners were led to 
believe that on the completion of Oscar^s masterpiece, 
and on its presentation to the stranger, at whose 
request it had been undertaken, and whose second 
visit to Jutgaard was looked for in the coming summer, 
the destruction of poor young Oscar, body and spirit, 
would be completed, and Jutgaard itself would become 
a heap of ruins. Had the gift been anything else 
besides a church, argued Haco, he would not have been 
so sure ; but to him it was evident that Oscar^s skill in 
carving was more than mortal, and that, in fact, the 
poor boy had been gifted with this power by the 
Eldman of the fielde, to serve his own unhallowed 
purposes. All this was very ridiculous, and my young 
readers are quite at liberty to laugh at it, but super- 
stitions such as this are common among the ignorant 
of every country — especially mountainous countries — 
and I can assure them I have heard, in England, many 
legends equally foolish and superstitious with this of 
old Haco's, and have known also of their being firmly 
believed. 

Haco's hearers had no doubt whatever of the cor- 
rectness of his predictions; Harold and his mother 
sat eagerly Kstening to his long stories of churches 
underground — to which this model of poor Oscar's 
was hereafter to be added — where evil spirits are 
worshipped, and where witches congregate; and 
Gummel departed to his own home, sad at the 
thought of the mischief which was hangfing over 
Jutgaard. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THB LAST. 

It is smnmer^ and Jutgaard is deserted. The entire 
family^ with all the sheep and cattle^ are miles away 
at the seater on the fielde — the sammer pastare-ground 
^-leaving the standing crops of grass^ com, potatoes, 
and turnips, to ripen under the sammer snn ; leaving, 
also, Jatgaard xminhabited, except by Harold's mother, 
who, detained in the valley by her care of old Haco, 
has undertaken to see to the safety of Essmark's house 
and homestead. Not much care does this require; 
for a Norwegian farmer, when he departs thus to his 
seater, does not fear to leave his property in the valley 
unprotected. 

Harold, too^ is left behind, to be company for 
his mother and old Haco. Besides these, none of 
Essmark's people remain. 

It was early in the morning of a bright and glow- 
ing day that Harold, unperceived, slipped from the 
cottage, and ran swiftly towards Jutgaard. 

''They are coming back next week," said he to 
himlself in a whisper, " and this horrid Eldman that 
grandfather talks so about is coming with them — 
it was a good thing that Gummel came down from 
the fielde yesterday and told us — so I must do it at 
once. I shall be almost afraid to touch it though.^' 

It did not take long to reach Jutgaard, and reach- 
ing it, Harold boldly lifted the latch (the door was not 
even locked, so secure did Essmark feel that his pro- 
perty was safe) and entered. In a short time he was 
again outside of the house, and bearing in his arms a 
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small burden wrapped in a cloth, lie hastened to the 
river-side, loosened the boat from its moorings, depo- 
sited his bundle in it, and handling his oars with great 
experience, began rapidly to ascend the river. For 
mile after mile he continued his voyage, until reaching 
a spot where the forest reached to the water's edge, 
he &stened the boat to a stump, sprang on shore, laden 
witli the burden, and disappeared. A few minutes 
-passed away, and Harold was again in tlie l)oat, swiftly 
TOWing flown the stream. His countenance was lighted 
^upi^Tith strange excitement, and he uttered wild excla- 
•mations of satitfaction. He had outwitted'Qiat horrid 
Eldman; Oscar would be released from his power, 
«nd Jutgaard saved from destruction, for who would 
think of searching in that dark wood, and among those 
thick brakes, for the fatal gift? 

'^ I 'won't tell grandfather ^hat I have done,'* said 
the boy, " nor mother either ; and nobody shall know 
it from me." 



It was as Harold had said. The following week 
came down from the seater the greater part of 
Essmark's family. Only the dairy-maid and a herd-boy 
were left behind, and greatly to the satisfaction of 
Harold, he was ordered at once to join them. '^ It 
is all safe now,*' said the boy, chuckling with delight, 
as, toiling up the winding and steep road to the fielde, 
he stopped in his progress, and looked down over the 
forest top upon the bright rivet and green valley of 
Jutgaard. 

But who shall depict the consternation of poor 
Oscar and Eva, when, a few hours after their return 
home, they found nothing but emptiness in the chest 
where lihe completed specimen of Oscar's skill had 
been, as they had believed, so safely placed ! ' As hard 
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.wonld it be to desoribe tke indignation of Essmark, 
and the astonisbment of Madame Essmark^ when^ 
after a vain search, and many questions putto Harold's 
mother, it was clear that some spoiler had entered their 
dwelling, for nowhere could the chwreh be found. 

Ab to Gutnmel, he could with difficulty conceal his 
flatiafaotion. The prey, in his opinion, had been 
dehvered from the hand of the enemy. He was 
puzzled, too ; for instead of the outpouring of wrath 
he had expected to witness from the mysterious 
stranger — old Haco^s iBZdwan— on finding his plans 
thus defeated, there was nothing but sympathy for the 
.disappointmfint of ^poor Oscar and his friends, and 
great indiiBference as to his own. 



Eain again — rain— and such rain ! It seemed as 
though Mr. Barclay's arrival at Jutgaard was to be the 
signal for rain. Day after day, for nearly a week, did 
rain incessantly fall, and again did Mr. Barclay bear 
his confinement with patience and hope, 
t , At length the sky cleared, and the sun shone out 
gaily and warmly, and the valley rejoiced in its bright 
beams. 

It was in the long twilight of one of the summer 
days that Essmark's fishing boat, well laden with pas- 
sengers, was floating quietly on the broad stream, 
which having been swollen by the heavy rain, to the 
overflow of many a meadow, was now gradually sub-^ 
siding into its usual channel. With his hand on the 
tiller sat young Oscar, and beside him at the boat's 
■stem sett Eva, their parents, and Mr. Barclay, while 
Gmnmel was lazily pulliag the oars. 

Suddenly young Oscar sprang forward, clapped his 
hands, and pointed to an object on the river floating 
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down the stream^ and rapidly approaching the boat. 
In a moment every eye was directed towards the same 
object-it was Oscar's masterpiece. 

Uttering a cry of horror, as he recognized the very 
form of the parish church floating majestically towards 
him, Gummel threw up his oars, and cowered to the 
bottom of the boat. Little heeding him, however, 
the eager hands of Oscar, assisted by his father and 
the guest, secured the prize, and with it they gladly 
hastened to Jutgaard. 

But how could it have found its way to the river ? 
Even Eva thought that old Haco and Gummel might, 
for once, be excused for believing that there was some 
witchcraft in the business. 

It was many years afterwards — ^when Mr. Barclay 
had returned to his own country, bearing with him the 
specimen of Norwegian wood-carving, which now 
ornaments the drawing-room of his London mansion, 
— ^and after Gummel had, in terror, left the service of 
Essmark, lest he, too, should be involved in the ruin of 
his master's house, — ^long, too, after old Haco had 
been gathered peacefully to his ancestors in the 
churchyard of the valley, — that Harold, cured by a 
sound education of the superstitions in which he had, 
been reared, disclosed to his master the true history of 
the mysterious church: how he had taken it away, and 
concealed it, in mercy to Jutgaard; and how the river, 
overflowing its banks, must have washed the object of 
his fear from its hiding-place, and restored it to its 
owner. 

Loud was the laughter of Essmark, and great the 
amusement of Essmark's family, at hearing this con- 
fession; and the story of poor Oscar's enchanted 
church is still told in summer days on the '' seater,'* 
and on winter nights at the '^ gaard." 



FINDINO A HOME. 

•WO children and their mother were together 
one morning in the front parlour of a small 
house in the outskirts of London. That 
the mother was a widow could be seen by 
her dress, and that she had suffered much sorrow, and 
was still full of anxiety, might easily be perceived by 
any one who noticed her pale and care-worn counten- 
ance. The children — a boy and girl — did not show 
any signs of care upon their faces, though they were 
not so lively, perhaps, as they would have been, had 
their mother not been so sorrowful, and had not the 
remembrance of their father's death been still fresh in 
their minds. They were living too, just then, with 
their mother, in lodgings, after leaving a much plea- 
santer home, and their mother waa full of uncertainty 
as to where they might settle for life. 
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Lucy, the girl, who was about twelve years old, 
was busied that morning about a canary bird which 
hung in a little cage by the side of the window ; and 
while she arranged about it some groundsel, which she- 
had just bought at th« door, oad stuck a piece of sugar 
between the wires, ske chatted away, half to her bird 
and half to ker brother, hardly expecting, though,, 
that the latter would axiswer her, or even Ibten to her, 
so absorbed was he over his favourite "Robinson 
Crusoe,'' which he was reading for the second or third 
time. 

" There now, Dickey, you look quite smart,'' said 
she ; " just like a lady in a yellow satin dress, sittings 
in a green bower ! And wasn't it lucky, Edward, that 
I heard that old man crying his water- cresses, and that 
I noticed the other day that he had groundsel to sell 
as well ? Now really, Dickey, you must give us one 
of your best songs this morning, only not too loud, 
so as to make mamma's head ache. Ah ! you have 
found out the sugar, have you ? I know you like 
sugar." 

Suddenly Lucy lowered her voice, and said to her 
brother, who was crouched down in a corner close to 
the window with his book on his knees, which were 
stuck up, so as to make a reading-desk, " Edward, do 
you know, I think I see the postman coming down the 
street ; but don't say anything to mamma about it, and 
don't cry out, ^ There's the postman ! ' if you hear him 
knock. Mamma is always so disappointed when he 
does not bring her a letter, and she is so tired of ex- 
pecting one from uncle, that I wish she would not 
remember that it is post-time at all." 

It was a kind thought of Lucy's to try to avoid 
calling her mother's attention to the postman ; but in 
spite of her caution to her brother, they both started. 



J 
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and so did their mother, when a knock louder than 
nsnal came to the door ; and, Uke their mother, they 
coald not help waiting in breathless silence a minute or 
two, to see if the maid was going to bring up the letter 
to their room. Her step was heard on the stairs, the 
door opened, and she came in and handed their mother, 
Mrs. Osborne, a letter. Lucy saw her mother^s hand 
almost tremble as she opened the letter, and she looked 
grave and eager as she began to read it. As she read, 
however, the anxious look cleared away, she almost 
smiled, she looked pleased and satisfied; and letting 
the letter fall upon her lap, she leant her arm upon the 
table at her side, and covered her eyes with her hand 
for a few minutes. Lucy did not know that, during 
those few minutes, thanks from her mother's heart 
were being oflTered to God, who had heard her prayers 
and sent her help in time of trouble. " Lucy, my love," 
said she at length in a cheerful tone, '^I have got 
a letter at last from your uncle. Edward, do you hear ? 
Why, where is Edward ? '' said she, looking round the 
room. 

'^ Here, mother ; here I am,'' cried Edward, scram- 
bling out of his comer with his beloved ^ Eobinson ' — 
'' a letter from uncle, did you say ? " 

" Yes ; and such a pleasant letter, dear children. 
You know I wrote to consult him about our going to 
New Zealand, and instead of that he asks us to go and 
stay with him all the summer at least, and perhaps for 
ever. But listen to what he says," and she read aloud 
as follows : — 

** Thb Hayxk, nbab P , 



" Hants, April 2&th, 

"Dear Sister Osborne, — I received your letter, 
dated the 5th, only this morning, having been for the 
likst fortnight from home. I took a run down to Ports- 
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month to see an old friend, and unexpectedly went a 
cruise with him up the Channel, so that I did not get 
my letters till my return. I hardly know what to 
advise about New Zealand, not being acquainted with 
the colony, and only having touched there once or 
twice for water. I am sorry to find that my late 
brother^s affairs have not been arranged as favourably 
as you could desire. My old housekeeper, Mrs. Brown, 
died about two months back, and I can^t say I get on 
very well with my household matters, so that if you 
think well of it, I shall be very glad to see yoii here 
for a month or two, and longer if we find that we suit 
each other. I suppose you must bring the children with 
you. There is a good school near, that the boy can go 
to every day ; and the girl, I suppose, can learn pud- 
ding-making and stitching at home. I don^t exactly 
know how I shall like to have young folks in the house, 
never having been accustomed to them, but I suppose 
they know how to behave themselves. You can let 
me know when you will come, a day or two before- 
hand. 

" Your affectionate brother-in-law, 

"Charles Osbobne. 

'^ Please to direct to Captain Osborne, R.N., The 
Haven, near P . 

"P.S. — ^You had better take the rail on to P . 



instead of stopping at the station near the Haven. 
There are plenty of flies to be had, which will bring 
you out. The Haven stands about two miles N.N.W. 
of the town, on the old London road.^' 

" You will go, mother, won^t you V cried Edward ; 
'^ I^m sure I hope you will ! I shall like going to 
nucleus almost as well as going to New Zealand. It 
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will be nearly as good as going a voyage, to hear all 
uncle^s adventures at sea, won't it, Lucy ? " 

^^ Much better, I should say,'' said Lucy; but still 
she did not look as pleased as Edward. 

"And you will like to live in the country too, 
Lucy, I am sure you will like it very much," said her 
mother. 

" Oh yes, mamma — but then Grace Martin ! I am 
so sorry to leave Grace Martin ; and at uncle's I shall 
never have a girl of my own age to play with, and 
Edward will go to school." 

" That he would do anywhere," said her mother ; 
^^ and you can always write to Grace Martin, as often 
as you please." 

^^ Yes, mamma ; but do you think we shall like 
Uncle Osborne ? Do you know, I don't quite think he 
can be good-natured, or he would not have said that 
about our behaving ourselves, or have called us ' the 
boy,' and ^ the girl.' " 

^'Not good-natured, my dear, when he asks us all 
to go to him, and invites you and your brother, who 
cannot be of any use to him ? " 

Lucy was too good-natured herself not to be ready 
to believe that her notion might be quite unfounded, 
and when she saw how pleased her mother and brother 
were about going to the Haven, she set quite aside her 
own little private reasons for not being so happy in 
the prospect herself, and she tried not to think so much 
about Grace Martin. Lucy had always known Grace 
Martin, but they had latterly been living only a few 
doors from where her father and mother lived, so that 
Lucy and Grace had seen a geat deal of each other, and 
been veiy happy together. After having had no one 
but a brother older than herself to play with in general, 
it was quite delightful to Lucy to have Grace as a 
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companion, who by no means despised many of the 
plays that Edward could now never be persuaded to 
play at ; and besides that, was a capital hand at invent- 
ing games of the quiet kind that Lucy was so 
particularly fond of. 

. From the very morning on which the invitation 
came from Captain Osborne, preparations were began 
for leaving London. Mrs. Osborne wrote to accept 
most gratefully the proposed shelter for herself and 
children, and she undertook to do her best to make 
her brother-in-law comfortable, promising also for her 
children that they would behave well, and not disturb 
him in any way. She ended her letter by fixing to be 
at the Haven in a fortnight^s time. 

That fortnight was soon over. The packing time 
was one of great bustle, and the most beautiful spring 
weather seemed to make a journey into the country the 
pleasantest thing in the world ; and even leave-taking 
of old friends did not seem so painful as they had all 
expected, for every one was so kind, and so glad that 
the scheme of going out to New Zealand had been 
given up. One pleasure, too, which Lucy enjoyed, then 
occupied her thoughts for nearly a whole week, and 
this was the choice of a parting keepsake for her friend 
Grace Martin. Out of her own savings she bought 
the prettiest of work-boxes imaginable, and with her 
mother's assistance fitted it up with all kinds of useful 
little nick-nacks and materials, such as a clever little 
workwoman like Grace is sure to require. 

Edward enjoyed most of all the final packing up and 
nailing down of boxes, and cording of trunks, for then 
he could be of help, and as busy as any one. For a 
whole day he went about hammer in hand, from one 
room to another, and used up an innumerable quantity 
of nails and tacks to his great satisfaction, and no one 
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could have managed better than he did the writing of 
directions and tying on of labels. There was so mach 
to be done^ and so much bustle at last^ that Mrs. 
Osborne could hardly be persuaded that something 
very important had not been forgotten, when she found 
herself with her children fairly seated in the railroad 

carriage, which was to take them to P ; but a box 

that she fancied must be left behind, proved to be 
under the seat — placed there by kind Mr. Martin, 
Orace^s father, who saw them oflF; and Edward was 
found to have had all the while tight hold of the knob 
of an umbrella, that, when first inquired after, he was 
sure he knew nothing about ! This blunder of Edward's 
helped them all to a smile before the train had quite 
got away from the station, and wiping away t}ie tears 
that had started into her eyes, Lucy was able to nod and 
kiss her hand to Grace Martin, as she stood by her 
father's side on the platform. Grace's bonnet was the 
very last thing that Lucy saw as they steamed away 
from under the great station roof, and then she had to 
settle her pet canary, which she carried in her hand in 
iis cage and sling him up over head comfortably for 
the journey, while she uncovered his cage and let him 
see all of the world that he chose. They had no 
adventures on the road during their two hours' journey. 
Edward read ^^ Robinson Crusoe '' the greater part of 
the way, and their mother slept, for she was very tired 
"with all the bustle of the previous day, and several 
43leepless nights, so that Lucy had no one to talk to 
And was quite sorry she had not brought a book. A 
fiilent old lady in the comer, however, who was their 
-only companion in the railroad carriage, got out at one 
of the stations, and a more talkative gentleman got in. 
He soon caused Edward to look up from his book, and 
answer some of his questions. He asked them where 
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they were going, and what were their names. Did 
they like leaving town and coming to stay in the 
country ? Edward said he did very much, because he 
thought he should have capital fun with his uncle, who 
had been a sailor. 

" I don't like leaving London as well as Edward,'* 
said Lucy, ''because of leaving Grace Martin; and 
besides, I am almost afraid of Uncle Osborne, and 
don^t know whether I shall like him.^^ 

'^ Hem ! ^' said the gentleman, and he called her a 
chatterbox. After that he talked more with Edward 
than Lucy, and, finding out what he was reading, he 
told him a good deal about the real Bobinson Crusoe, 
Alexander Selkirk, who was wrecked on the island of 
Juan Fernandez. 

'^ I wonder whether Uncle Osborne ever touched 
at Juan Fernandez, in any of his voyages,^' said 
Edward, " I shall ask him when I see him.^' 

'^ Ay, mind you don't forget," said the gentleman 
as he got out at the last station before they came to 

P . '^ And take care Uncle Osborne does not eat 

you up," said he to Lucy as he pulled out his great- 
coat from under the seat after he was out of the 
carriage. 

Edward and Lucy saw their acquaintance walking 
away from the station across some fields, which seemed 

to lie between them and the town of P , which 

was now visible. In another ten minutes they would 
be at the end of the journey, and their mother roused 
herself up to see after all their packages, and to call to 
mind all that were in the great luggage van at the end 
of the train. Dickey was carefully covered up again, 
and the bags and baskets of each collected. Nothing 
was left behind, and a nice little carriage was found at 
the station in which they were soon leaving the town 
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again along a pleasant country road. The driver knew. 
Captain Osborne's house, called the Haven, quite well, 
so that when he stopped before a pretty white hoase 
standing amidst shrubberies and flower-beda, with a 
smooth lawn on one side sloping down from the sitting- 
room windows, they felt delighted to think that so 



pleasant a place was to be their future home. If they 
had doubted for a minute, there was the white and red 
fl^ hoisted on a flag-staff in the middle of the lawn, 
and on the top of a little summer-house was a brightly 
gilt weather-cock, with the four points of the compass 
shown by its letters— all which looked as if the house 
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belonged to one wlio had been accustomed to hoist 
fliags on all occasions of importance, and to think a 
great deal about the direction of the wind. 

Edward and Lucy, however, were almost in too 
much trepidation just then to look more about them. 
They were hunting out all their own possessions again, 
a,nd were preparing to get out of the carriage, when 
whom should they see handing out their mother, and 
welcoming her very cordially to his house, but the 
gentleman who had talked to them in the train — the 
sunburnt gentleman who seemed to know so much 
about the sea, and who could be no one else but their 
own uncle. Captain Osborne ! 

" Well, my young genileman, so we are met again, 
you see — only that I have got into pott a little before 
you, by a nearer tack ; — ^yes, no mistake, my man, I 
am Uncle Osborne himself, you see,'* and he shook 
Edward heartily by the hand. He helped Lucy out 
too, but he did not take so much notice of her as of her 
brother ; and he really did frighten her a little, even 
at this her first arrival at the Haven, by the sharp way 
in which he told her to let her things alone, and leave 
the servant to look after them. Only once, however, did 
he allude to Lucy's dread of him, and this was when 
a large Newfoundland dog came bounding forth to meet 
them, as they went up the path to the house. Lucy 
shrunk back, rather in alarm, at the unceremonious 
greeting of great Rover, bat her uncle said, '^No fear. 
Miss Lucy, even of him ; for he won't bite any more 
than his master." 

Nothing, however, could be more kind or hospit- 
able than the manner in which they were all received 
by Captain Osborne at the Haven, while Mrs. Osborne, 
after a little while, was able to remember, in her sun- 
burnt and weather-beaten brother-in-law, the young 
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man that she had only known when just entering the 
navy as a midshipman. He explained to her that he 
had unexpectedly had some business that morning at a 
town on the line of railway by which they had come, 
and that after he found out who were his companions 
in returning, he had tried not to disturb her nap, whilst 
he amused himself with the talk of the young folk, 
without letting them know who he was. Mrs. Osborne 
soon felt quite at home with him, and quickly under- 
stood the mixture of roughness and kindness which 
was in his manners. They had, besides, many plea- 
sant remembrances of old times to talk over together, 
which made them familiar and friendly at once. 

Edward liked his uncle very much, and was greatly 
delighted with all the charming things that were to be 
found at the Haven, and Lucy^s spirits rose as she saw 
how pleased and cheerful her mother seemed. She 
followed close behind, as her uncle led the way, all over 
the house and round the garden, and thought to her- 
self how ungrateful it would be not to be pleased at the 
thought of living in such a nice home. Kind prepara- 
tions, too, had been made for their arrival, and the 
prettiest of bed-rooms and sitting-rooms set apart en- 
tirely for the use of her mother and herself, and even, 
before they had been half-an-hour in the house, a nail 
found at the side of a pleasant window where Dickey 
could hang and sing as long as he liked. Luckily 
Captain Osborne did not dislike pet birds ; for in the 
hall was a large grey parrot, on a perch, who was tho 
most amusing and plain-speaking talker that was ever 
heard. It was enough to make them all feel at home, 
if it were only to hear this parrot, whom the bustle of 
their arrival had roused into a talkative fit ; for nothing 
was heard all over the house but '^ How d'ye do ; " 
^^ Hope you're pretty well ; '' " Glad to see you ; '' filled 
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up with the usual praises of her own beauty, which 
these birds are so fond of sounding. 

^^ Is it not all delightful ? ^' said Edward to Lucy, 
when they were together in their mother's room, un- 
buckling straps and unlocking padlocks. " Don't you 
like uncle now, Lucy ? and are you not sorry you told 
him in the railroad carriage that you did not like 
coming to stay with him ? DonH you think, mother, 
that Lucy had better tell him she is very sorry, and did 
not mean to say '' 

^^ No, Edward, I do not,^' said his mother ; " Lucy 
told the truth about her feelings, and your uncle knows 
that she did not intend it as any rudeness to him, be- 
cause she did not know to whom she was speaking. 
He will soon think no more of it, and will like Lucy 
well enough at last, I have no doubt — and all the 
more for her being plain-spoken and truthful like him- 
self.^^ 

The first evening at the Haven passed very happily, 
and Lucy tried not to fancy that her uncle had taken a 
dislike to her, at the same time that [she was really 
quite glad to see what good friends he and Edward 
were going to be. 
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TBTINa TO PLEASE. 



Bbttbe acquaintance with the Haven only made 
everybody like it still better, and Edward, in particular, 
seemed to be happier and happier every day. No house 
'that he had ever hved in had in it Buch very interest- 
ing things, and no garden bad ever afforded so mach 
amusement to him. Before the first morning was over, 
he had grown quite expert at hoisting and taking down 
the flag on the flagstaff; he knew the dogs all by name, 
and had fed the pigeons. He had been introduced to 
his uncle's grey mare in the stable, and had been taken 
up into what was called the workshop, over the kitchen, 
where were the turning-lathe and chest of carpenter's 
tools J and he had been to the very farthest end of the 
orchard, and into every comer of the kitchen -garden. 
But it was what his uncle called his " state-cabin " that 



pleased him most of all. This was a room indoors, 
which his uncle considered particularly his own, and 
did not like anybody to go into unless he was with 
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tim. It was quite a museum ttat little room, and all 
around it were curiosities, wliich Captain Osborne had 
brought home from different parts of the world in his 
voyages. Shells, pieces of branch coral, sea-weed, 
ostrich- eggs, stuffed birds, and such objects of natural 
history, but also things even more interesting to Ed- 
ward, such as pictures and models of celebrated ships, 
telescopes, a quadrant, and a mariner^s compass, both 
of which latter things he wished much to understand. 
Here, too, it was that Captain Osborne kept his fishing- 
tackle, and made his own flies for angling ; which, was, 
perhaps, the reason why he did not like people going 
into his room when he was away, for fear they should 
disturb the little delicate materials with which he made 
them. Edward passed several hours of each day with 
his uncle in this room, when he was not at work in the 
garden with him, or accompanying him in a ride in his 
gig. No companion that Edward had ever had, of his 
own age, was half so entertaining to him as his uncle, 
and he liked to be with him too, because he was always 
learning from him the kind of knowledge that was 
particularly interesting to him. His uncle, for instance, 
could tell him everything about ships and navigation 
that he wanted to know. He learnt from him the 
names of all the parts of a vessel, and the names of the 
different kinds of vessels, and how to distinguish them. 
He had long wished to understand rightly the difference 
between a brig, a frigate, a cutter, and a schooner ; to 
say nothing of all the Hamea for the different sails and 
masts, which he often found alluded to in books, with- 
out exactly knowing what they meant. He was never 
tired of asking questions about such matters ; and it 
seemed as if Uncle Osborne was never tired of giving 
explanations. Then what interesting stories his uncle 
could tell him about his adventures at sea, and about 
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all the grand sea-fights that had taken place when he 
was a little midshipman, — those especially in which 
Lord Nelson had distinguished himself. Edward was 
snre he never should be tired of hearing all about Lord 
Nelson, and he longed for the time when he should go 
to Portsmouth to see the '^ Victory,^^ the ship in which 
he was killed, and which his uncle promised to show 
him some day. 

Lucy, meantime, went on with her mother much 
as she usually did, wherever they were, with her books 
and her work. She was very happy, and she liked 
the pleasant garden and the pretty country walks very 
much, but she would have been glad to have had a 
young companion of her own age, or to have been a 
little more with Edward. It was impossible, too, for 
her to take so much pleasure as Edward in her nucleus 
talk about ships, for in fact she did not half under- 
stand what it was all about, from the strange sailor^s 
expressions that he made use of. She was a long time 
before she found out that ata/rhoard and larboard meant 
the right and left sides of a ship, fore and aft, the 
front and back parts, and when her uncle talked 
of '^ jib-booms,^' and " foretop-gallants,^^ and about 
^' taking the sun,^^ and ^^ getting soundings,^^ it seemed 
to be quite another language, and she despaired of 
ever being able to understand it all. Regularly every 
evening, when her uncle and Edward came in to tea, 
when it would have been so pleasant to have heard 
what they had been doing all the afternoon, they were 
sure to have some long story about a shipwreck, or 
about one of Nelson^s sea-fights to finish off, which, 
for want of having heard the beginning, was quite un- 
intelligible to her; and very often all the cups and 
sancers and plates would be arranged about the table, 
to show the positions of the different vessels at the 
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battle of St. Vincent, or Trafalgar ; and if Lucy did 
try to understand how it was, she was snre to make a 
blonder, and get confused about the English and 
French ships, fancying perhaps all the time that the 
sugar-basin had been on the French side, when it had 
been fixed on for Nelson's ship. All this made Lucy 
much more silent at the Haven than she had ever been 
before in her life, so that Uncle Osborne had no op- 



portunity of calling her a chatterbox again, as he did 
in the railroad carriage. To tell the truth, her uncle 
did not take much notice of Lucy in any kind of way, 
unless it was to ask her every day how she got on 
with her " sewing," which he seemed to think the only 
thing she bad anything to do with; and when he 
found out that she had never learned to mark, he used 
to teaze her a little about it, always asking her when 
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she was going to begin a sampler, which Lucy did not 
at all see any necessity for doing, considering how 
neatly her mother marked everything with marking- 
ink. Lucy took the teazing very good-temperedly, 
however, we ought to observe, and was always so 
obliging, that she never on any occasion omitted doing 
any little thing for her uncle that she could ; and her 
mother had only to say, " Lucy, your nucleus slippers,'^ 
or ^^Lucy, your uncle^s hat,'^ before she was off as 
quick as lightning, to fetch them. She and her brother 
both tried to please their uncle, to whom they were so 
much obliged ; but it was in different ways — Lucy with 
actions, perhaps, and Edward with words. Edward 
was too anxious to please his uncle in this way, and he 
was not long at the Haven before his mother began to 
fear that this might have a bad effect upon his charac- 
ter. This trying so much to please one person is rather 
a dangerous thing at all times, and is not nearly so 
safe as trying to do and say what is right. Now, 
Captain Osborne could be rather sharp and severe 
when things did not go on quite smoothly, or when 
any one disobeyed his orders and wishes. Having 
been accustomed the greater part of his life to have 
the command of a large crew of sailors on board a ship, 
where nothing can be done except through the most 
strict obedience to the words of the captain, it was 
natural that he should be vexed and displeased if any 
one seemed for an instant to forget his orders. Ed- 
ward was exceedingly fearful of causing his uncle to 
express any such vexation; and yet at the same time 
he was by no means accustomed to be very punctual 
or particular, so that he very often had recourse to 
excuses to prevent his uncle from being angry with 
him. 

" Come, come ! Master Edward, I don't like being 

c 
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kept waiting'/' said his nncle^ one day when they were 
' going ont for a walk. 

'' Yes, uncle ; but my shoes were not cleaned, and 
I had to wait for them, uncle,'* said Edward, although^ 
long after he had put on his shoes, he had been seen 
by his mother and Lucy playing in the yard with the 
dog. 

'^ Edward should not have said anything about the 
shoes,'' said his mother, looking very grave. The 
very next day, Edward had been helping the gar- 
dener's boy to hoe some lettuces, and instead of put- 
ting back his hoe in the tool-house, he had thrown 
it down, so that his uncle had picked it up when he 
went round the garden. '* I like my tools put back in 
their proper places," said he to Edward. 

'' Yes, uncle, I know ; and I, am always very par- 
ticular, so I cannot help thinking that must be the hoe 
that Jack used." There was something in the tone of 
Edward's voice as he said this, which made Lucy, who 
was present, feel quite uncomfortable. 

'^ Don't you think you forgot to put it away ?" said 
she in a low voice to him. Lucy often wished that 
Edward was not so afraid of Uncle Osborne, and had 
courage to tell him the exact truth about such little 
matters. How diflFerent it was with herself — although 
it might have been thought beforehand that she would 
be likely to feel much more afraid of her uncle than 
Edward. It happened one day, when Captain Osborne 
was out, that Lucy was sent by her mother to fetch a 
letter which lay on the table in his room, and which 
they knew he particularly wished to be sent to the 
post, so that Lucy had no hesitation in going there by 
herself to fetch it. She had found the letter, and was 
leaving the room with it, when she felt something pull 
at her elbow, and, looking round, she found that one 
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of her uncle's fish-hooks had caught in her sleeve. 
It had a long piece of twine fastened to it, and this 
twine had brought with it other pieces of horsehair 
and catgut, and all sorts of bristles, and feathers, and 
artificial flies, had been scattered over the floor. Lucy 
was at first in terrible alarm about the mischief she 
had done, but, extricating the hook from her sleeve, 
fihe picked up the rest of the tackle, and put it back on 
the table, fearing to make matters worse by attempt- 
ing to replace them as they had been before. She was 
very vexed about it altogether, because it was the very 
first time she had ever been in that room alone ; but 
it never occurred to her to try to prevent her uncle 
from knowing that it was she who had disturbed his 
things. She even went and stood by the garden-gate, 
«o as to be ready to tell him directly he came in from 
his walk, and she said at once that she was afraid ho 
would find that she had done some mischief. ^' I think, 
too, uncle,^^ added she, " I ought to tell you that I 
remember I put your letter into your letter-weight, 
which I need not have done, because it was very light, ^ 
and I daresay I leant my elbow on the table for a 
minute, and did not see that there were any hooks 
there/' 

Lucy followed her uncle into the room as he went 
to see what was the matter, and she begged to be 
allowed to try and disentangle the twine and horsehair, 
which she did very patiently, so that it ended by her 
uncle saying that no great harm had been done ; and 
any one could see that he was pleased at Lucy's frank- 
ness and truthfulness in telling him about the affair, 
terhaps it was about this time that their Uncle Osborne 
began to see the difference between the characters of 
Edward and Lucy; for a little circumstance, which 
happened a day or two after, showed it very plainly. 
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Captain Osborne and Edward were flying a kite upon 
t]ie lawn, and the latter was sent to the " state cabin" 
to fetch a card which was to make a messenger to be 
sent np the string. When he came back, his uncle 
said he hoped he had not meddled with anything, and 
Edward too readily replied, " Oh, no, uncle, indeed ! " 

Presently Captain Osborne went to fetch something 
which no one but himself could find, and when he 
came back Edward and Lucy saw in an instant that he 
was displeased. " I thought, young gentleman," said 
he, " that you said you had not meddled with any- 
thing." 

"No, indeed, uncle, I did not," said Edward again. 

" Take care. Master Edward, what you are saying," 
said his uncle ; " for, if you did not meddle with any- 
thing, how was it that I found my hour-glass running 
when I went into the room ?" 



THH UNIOH JAOE. 



Edward blushed, and stopped for an instant to seek 
out an excuse; "You Baid meddled, yon know, uncle, 
and I did not say I had not touched anything ." 

He was going on, but his uncle looked at him very 
sternly, and said, " People who speak the troth speak 
it according to the meaning of words;" and he would 
n ot have another word from Edward on the .sabject, nor 
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did he talk as usual with him that evening at tea, but 
read the newspaper aloud to Mrs. Osborne. 

All this time Mrs. Osborne had been looking out 
for a school for Edward, where he could go for several 
hours of the day, and where he would have more 
regular occupation; and such a school being now 
found, she began to feel that they were now quite 
settled at the Haven, for many months, at all events, 
while Captain Osborne would sometimes talk as if 
their stay was to be for years. 




BOMS AT TDK HATEN. 



CHAPTER III. 

HAEVESTINQ. 

Edward and Lucy had not long been at the Haven 
before a little acquaintanceship sprung up between 
them and the children of a farmer who lived very near^ 
and whose farm stretched down to the roadside oppo- 
site the Haven, through which, by pleasant pathways, 
over fields of wheat and barley, they went to the farm- 
house. Haymaking time was scarcely over, before- 
the children began to look forward to the harvest,, 
when, for the first time in their lives, Edward and 
Lucy were to be gleaners. Farmer Whicher always- 
had a most merry harvest-supper for his labourers; 
and this year Mrs. Whicher promised her children alsa 
a little treat in the way of a supper, to which they 
were to invite all their young friends, as well as tho. 
children of the farm-labourers who lived in the neigh- 
bouring village. 

Now, Edward tod Lucy were invited to this har- 
vest feast, and looked forward to it with no little 
pleasure — watching the weather and the ripening of 
the corn almost as anxiously as Farmer Whicher 
himself. When the morning came that, on looking 
out of the window as she was dressing, Lucy first 
descried a baud of reapers, cutting away with their 
bright sickles at the edge of the waving sea of wheat- 
which lay beyond the roadside hedge, she called out 
to Edward the joyful news that the harvest was began;, 
and, before the day was over, the farmer's children 
came down to tell them that their little harvest-home* 
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supper was fixed for the following Thursday, when 
their father expected that the greater part of his com 
would be got into his bams. The large wheat-field^ 
which lay between the Haven and the farm, would, at 
all events, be carried that day ; and it was expected 
that, at about five o^clock in the afternoon, the gleaners 
would be able to take possession of the field. Long 
before that time, on the appointed day, Edward and 
Lucy, and a group of the village children, were at the 
gate of the field, ready to begin operations the very 
moment that the last cart should drive out ; for, as is 
usually the case. Farmer Whicher did not like the 
gleaners to be admitted until his crop of corn was 
fairly off the field. It was very amusing at first to 
watch the men pitching up into the carts the heavy 
sheaves ; but the children had not watched this long 
before they began to feel impatient about the progress 
of their labour, for it seemed as if the field would never 
be emptied. Five o^clock had struck long ago, and it 
was not very far off six, when a message came out from 
the farm, to say, that as the men were likely to be 
quite another hour before they had carried all the 
corn, the children were to be allowed to enter, and 
glean in the lower part of the field, away from the 
remainder of the still standing sheaves. The children 
shouted joyfully, as this permission was given, and the 
gate being opened, in they rushed; and, scattering 
about the field, were soon seen busy stooping aUd 
gathering .up the scattered ears of wheat which had 
been left behind! Who should glean the largest 
bundle was the cry — and no one was more eager than 
Edward to prove a good gleaner. He was not so 
steady at his work, or persevering, however, as Lucy, 
who went quietly on, travelling up the furrows, and 
taking care not to go to parts where others had been 
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before. Now and then all agreed to rest awhile ; for 
they grew hot and tired with so much stooping ; and 
then there were other things to look at and divert 
their attention, such as the nest of a field-mouse full 
of young ones, and a hedgehog, which one of the 
young Whichers turned out of the hedge, and which 
rolled itself up into a round prickly ball. Edward 
had never before seen a hedgehog, and he stayed 
looking at it, and trying to make it unroll itself again, 
long after the rest had returned to their gleaning. 
Presently, the eldest Miss Whicher came out from the 
house, to summon all the gleaners in. The tarts and 
cakes were out of the oven, she said, and the fermety, 
which was to be the principal dish on the supper table, 
would be ready in another hour. She invited all the 
gleaners to come on to the lawn, at the back of the 
house, and there, in the cool arbour, they could rest 
and bind up their sheaves, and then have a game of 
play. The children obeyed the summons very gladly ; 
for, altogether, it was thought they must have gleaned 
what, when divided amongst the village children, 
would make a famous sheaf for each to carry home. 
Lucy, with the rest, was leaving the field, with a 
charming large bundle of wheat in her apron, when 
she looked round to see after Edward. He was only 
then coming away from a comer of the field where the 
hedgehog had been found, and, as he came up to her, 
Lucy was quite vexed to see what a small quantity of 
com he had gleaned ; really not more than he could 
hold in one hand. 

" Oh, Edward ! *^ said she ^^ how little you have 
gotj what have you been about?" Edward never 
hked being behind others in what he did, so that he 
was sorry, now it was too late, that he had not gleaned 
more industriously. He and Lucy were passing at 
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this moment up amongst the shocks of com which 
were yet standing ; and what was Lucy^s concern, to 
see Edward stay behind, and draw out of one of the 
sheaves several fine ears of corn to add to his own 
small bunch. ^^ Oh, Edward, you must not take that 
com — ^you know you must not I Farmer Whicher has 
trusted us to leave those sheaves alone. Oh, pray 
don^t, Edward! It is really quite like stealing/' 
said she, the tears coming into her eyes at the very 
thought. 

" What nonsense, Lucy, — you do say such things. 
Just as if the com did not all belong to Farmer 
Whicher, — and just as if it mattered to him. You see 
I have not taken more than a dozen ears of corn at 
the very most.'' And Edward ran past her into the 
house. 

Lucy stood for a few minutes in painful thought, 
wishing she could do anything that would make Ed- 
ward bring back that corn again, and see things as 
she saw them, and feel as she felt; then, suddenly a 
plan occurred to her, which would make matters 
better, at all events, in this case ; then, taking out of 
her own gleanings twelve nice full ears of corn, she 
laid them at the top of the sheaf, from which Edward 
had so dishonourably helped himself. She was turn- 
ing away from the sheaf, when she started to see 
Farmer Whicher leaning over a gate close by, watching 
the filling of the last cart. Lucy hoped he had not 
seen her put back the ears of corn, or rather that he 
had not seen Edward take them. 

The children enjoyed themselves much in the 
arbour, binding their little sheaves and portioning 
them out among those whose homes would be glad- 
dened by the prospect of an extra loaf or two of bread 
during the coming week, and when their work was 
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done, all were ready for a game of play upon the 
smooth green lawn. 

Prisoner's base was the game fixed npon, which 
the girls soon learned to play at, although they had 
never heard of it before, and the arbour was an ex- 
cellent prison for the prisoners who were taken in the 
chase. The sun was sinking behind the hills and 
sending its slanting rays through the trees of Farmer 
Whicher^s orchard, and the shadow of the great cedar 
of Lebanon had stretched quite across the lawn, and. 
made the prison where Lucy was in confinement, beau- 
tifully gloomy, when a voice was heard calling all the 
party of runners and catchers in to supper. Such a 
bustling and crowding there was into the supper-room, 
the old-£eishioned parlour where the large table was 
laid out for the children's harvest feast. Dishes piled 
high with all manner of good things, fruit, pastry, and 
a variety of choice cakes, were arranged upon the 
snow-white table-cloth, and in the midst a large china 
bowl full of smoking hot fermety. There were nose- 
gays of flowers too upon the table, by way of ornament, 
and the eldest Miss Whicher had made a most beauti- 
ful garland of blue corn-flowers, which lay on the 
table, ready to crown, as she said, the queen of the 
gleaners. The children were soon seated down each 
side of the long table, and the fermety was being 
ladled out to them and the cakes handed round, when 
Farmer Whicher came in, bringing with him Captain 
and Mrs. Osborne, who had walked up to the farm to 
fetch Edward and Lucy — as every one said, a great 
deal too soon. They consented to wait, however, 
until the children's supper was quite over, and were 
glad to see the pleasant sight of their happiness* 
Farmer Whicher had something merry to say to each 
child as he walked round the table— now patting a 
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boy on the head^ and now chucking a little girl under 
the chin. At last he came to Lucy — " Ah, here is my 
little friend. Miss Lucy/^ said he, ^^my good little 
honest friend, who would not let me be defrauded of 
any of my com. She it is who deserves to be crowned 
queen of the gleaners.'^ And as he spoke he took up 
the garland of corn-flowers which lay upon the table> 
and popped it upon Lucy's head. 

Lucy held down her head, blushing deeply. 

'^"WTiat is this all about ? '' said Captain Osborne,, 
whilst everybody round the table looked anxious for 
an explanation. Farmer Whicher jokingly told how 
Master Edward had made up for his bad gleaning by 
helping himself from one of his sheaves, and how 
Miss Lucy had been too honest to let him be cheated 
that way. He had seen it all, he said, as he Stood hid 
by the hedge whilst he was looking after his men ; 
they little knew that he had seen it all. 

It was now Edward's turn to hold down his head, 
and though Farmer Whicher seemed to think it a very 
good joke, there were those present who could not 
think it so. Mrs. Osborne looked sorry and grieved,, 
and Captain Osborne said in a very severe tone to 
Edward, ''You ought to have been ashamed to do such a 
thing. It was no better than stealing, to take the corn 
in that way.'' Luckily for Edward, the noise of talk- 
ing and the rattle of plates and spoons, together with 
the praises of Lucy's honesty yrhich were sounded 
round the table, prevented these words from being heard 
by the rest of the children. Lucy got rid of the crown 
which made her feel so bashful, and it reached at last 
the little girl who had been fixed on as a queen of the 
gleaners, because she really had gleaned more than 
any of them, but as Miss Whicher took the garland 
from Lucy, she said, ''After all. Miss Lucy, it is a more 
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unfading crown than mine you know, that is reserved 
for the Upright and the Just/' There was plenty of 
fun and merriment to finish out the evening and pre- 
vent any one saying anything more about the aflTair of 
the stolen wheat-ears, so that even Edward had partly 
succeeded in forgetting it. His mother and uncle, 
however, could not forget it. When they had at last 
taken leave of the farmer's kind family and were walk- 
ing home, Mrs. Osborne went on before the others with 
Edward, to whom she had something to say, whilst 
Uncle Osborne and Lucy walked together. It would 
have been quite dark but for the very bright stars 
overhead and just a faint tinge of red left in the sky 
to the west. Lucy felt that her uncle was so very kind 
in taking care that she did not stumble over the stiff 
stubble, or slip into the furrows as they crossed the 
now empty corn-field. He kept quite tight hold of her 
hand, whilst he carried for her her bunch of nice long 
straight straws which she was taking home to plait. 
Her uncle assisted her, too, so kindly over the very 
awkward stile, which had a ditch and a foot-plank on 
the other side, and he talked to her so very pleasantly 
all the way home. They talked about the stars. Her 
uncle showed Lucy which was the pole-star, by which 
sailors at sea could find the north and steer by it. 

All over the world, can they see it?'' asked Lucy. 

No, not all over the world. When ships sail in 
a southerly direction and approach nearer and nearer 
to the equator, the pole-star seems to sink down nearer 
and nearer to the horizon, until at last it is quite lost 
sight of; and when sailing in the southern hemisphere, 
people see quite a difierent set of stars in the sky to 
what we do in England — quite diSerent groups of stars 
or constellations as they are called, and the constella- 
tions have diflTerent names." 
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This little lesson on the stars was just ended aa they 
arrived at the gate of the Haven^ where Mrs, Osborne 
and Edward were standing after having rung the bell. 
As tbey got ap to them, Captain Osborne and Lucy 
knew quite well what Edward and his mother had been 
talking about, by the last words that were spoken. 

" Now, do, my dear Edward, try to be more parti- 
cular in future." 

" I will, mother, — indeed, I will," said Edward, 
and he spoke aa if he was quite in earnest as he made 
the promise. 

" Yes, my boy," said Captain Osborne, laying his 
hand on Edward's shoulder, "learn to steer by the 
pole-star truth and honour, and then you will never 
ran aground on shoals, or break on rocks." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EOAT-BUILDING. 

Aftee the conversation which her uncle and Lucy had 
had together about the stars^ in which the latter had 
shown that she liked to understand such matters, her 
mother observed that Captain Osborne oflen stopped 
in the middle of what he was relating to Edward, in 
order to explain sea terms, and such sailors^ expres- 
sions as he thought she might not understand; and 
these explanations began to make his stories of ship- 
wrecks and adventures at sea much more interesting 
to her. Her mother's prophecy that Captain Osborne 
would like Lucy, when he came to know her well, had 
come to pass ; and whilst he liked her for being so 
obliging and intelligent, he quite loved her for her 
truthfulness and strict feeling of honour. 

What made Lucy at this time particularly glad that 
she was beginning to understand more about ships and 
boats was, that her nude and Edward had a grand 
scheme for building a boat large enough to be rowed 
on the pond at the bottom of the lawn. Now we must 
explain that tiiis pond, though a very pretty object to look 
at from the house, with its weeping willow hanging over 
it at one end, was rather an inconvenience to those who 
lived at the Haven* It lay between the kitchen-garden 
and lawn ; and in order to get to the former, it was 
necessary to go rather a long way round, through the 
yard at the side of the house, and down a strip of 
ground that was used for drying linen. At the time 
that the strawberries were ripe, and afterwards, when 
the cook was busy preserving, it was felt to be quite 
tiresome to have to go such a long way round with 
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the baskets of fruifc. Edward had often asked his 
uncle why he did not build a bridge over the narrow 
end of the pond, but this was never thought of seri- 
ously. One day, however, when Edward was at; home, 
on one of his half-holidays, it was raining so heavily, 
that there was nothing to be done but to get up in the 
workshop and do some carpentering, and then it was 
that the making of a boat was first planned. When 
they came in to tea that evening, Edward was fall of 
delight and full of talk about the real proper-shaped 
and proper-sized boat they were going to build for the 
pond. It was to be large enough to hold three persons, 
and Uncle Osborne thought that they might get it 
finished in time for gathering of the late apples and 
winter pears, so that it would be really useful to bring 
the baskets over from the other side, and land them 
where they would be carried up to the apple-room in 
np time. 

Lucy liked the idea of the boat very much, and had 
no fears about its cajpsizing, as her uncle called it, 
because the bottom of the pond could be seen so 
plainly, that she was sure no one could ever be drowned 
in it. She listened quite patiently to the description 
of how it was all to be managed — ^how the frame of the 
boat was to be made of five long pieces of deal, and 
how the ribs were to be of flexible ash-wood ; how a 
piece of zinc was to be fastened along the keel ; and 
lastly, how canvas was to be stretched 'over the out- 
side, because it would be impossible for them, as 
Captain Osborne said, to get planks warped into the 
right curve for nailing outside, in the manner of boats 
in general, and the canvas would make it light and 
easy to carry. There was nothing talked of but the 
boat all that evening, and when the tea-things were 
removed, pen and ink and paper were brought out to 
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make a list of all that would be wanted of nails, 
screws^ and tin tacks, zinc, ash-wood, and deal — all of 
which things Captain Osborne was to have in readiness 
to begin operations with the very next evening. So 
many hours work on half-holidays, and so many half- 
hours before breakfast and after tea, on ordinary days, 
would, they thought, complete the boat in three weeks' 
time, so that the grand day of the launch might be 
fixed for Lucy's birth-day, which was at the beginning 
of September. 

Everything went on very pleasantly and smoothly 
with the boat-building between Edward and his uncle, 
so that Lucy and her mother were quite pleased to see 
how much more careful he had become, whilst he was 
always diligent over his lessons, and punctual at school, 
which his mother was very particular about. It uau- 
not be said that Edward never made excuses at this 
time, and did not sometimes misrepresent a Uttle when 
he was in fear of being blamed, but every one thought 
he was trying to cure himself of his faults, and made 
allowance for the diflBculty of breaking himself of a 
settled habit. 

Lucy was very glad to be allowed by her mother to 
go occasionally up to the workshop to watch Edward 
and her uncle at work upon the boat. She was sur- 
prised to find that it required 'such downright hai^d 
work, and used to wonder that they liked to make 
themselves so hot and tired with their hammering and 
sawing. At first it was thought that it would not be 
necessary to have a rudder to their boat, considering 
what short voyages it would have to perform on the 
little pond, but Edward maintained that it would be 
quite a pity not to make it a real boat in every respect, 
so that a rudder was decided on, and Captain Osborne 
thought that he knew of a man in P , who would be 
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able to furnisli them with a set of rudder-irons small 
enough to suit their little boat. These irons were the 
sort of hinges which were to connect the rudder to the 
boat, and enable it to move from side to side, at the 
will of the steersman, but they were so contrived, that 
the rudder could be taken off, or unshipped, as Captain 
Osborne said, when it was not wanted. The rudder, 
and the piece of wood which fitted on to the top of it, 
called a yohe, with its two pieces of rope, which were 
to be pulled first on one side and then on the other, 
as they steered, was thought by Lucy to be the pret- 
tiest part of the boat, although it was altogether, as 
her uncle said, ^^ as trim a little craft as ever was built. ^' 
Lucy^s birthday drew near, and there was nothing 
to be done but the pitching and painting of the boat, 
and the making of a pair of oars. A painter who was 
coming to re-paint the greenhouse was to do the 
former, and Uncle Osborne undertook to get the oars 
finished off whilst Edward was at school the last three 
days. Lucy thought something very terrible had hap- 
pened, from Edward's look of consternation, as he 
came in one evening to tell his mother and her quite 
an unexpected difficulty about the boat. All finished 
as it was, and ready for pitching and painting in the 
open air, it could not be got down the crooked little 
staircase that led up to the workshop ! Captain 
Osborne had always expected that it could be hoisted 
up on end in such a manner as to come down very 
easily, but it was now found that this could not be 
managed, so that there was nothing left, but to take 
out the window of the workshop and lower the boat 
with ropes into the yard below. Jack had been sent 
up to Farmer Whicher^s to borrow some ropes for this 
purpose, and when they arrived Mrs. Osborne and Lucy, 
and the maid-servants, went out into the yard to see 
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the operation of letting down the boat. It took half- 
an-hour before this was managed — the gardener and 
Jack, Captain Osborne and Edward, all hard at work, 
very hot and very eager. Quite safely, however, and, 
without any damage to it, the little boat was lowered 
to the ground, and those who had never seen it before 
thought it most beautifiilly and cleverly made. Edward 
was very delighted, and very impatient to see it 
launched upon the pond. He could hardly, in fact, 
make up his mind to lose sight of it, when his uncle 
proposed its being carried into an outhouse and left 
for the night. They had, however, to discuss together 
the important point of what colour it was to be painted, 
and the still more important point to settle of what it 
was to be called. Black outside with the pitch of 
course it would be, so it was thought that a bright 
green inside, with lines of white, would give it a light 
and pretty eflfect ; but as to the name — that was most 
difficult to settle. Uncle Osborne did not care about 
the name, and said Edward might call it what he 
Hked, and Mrs. Osborne could not suggest one. 
Edward and Lucy tried the sound of several, when all 
at once Edward declared that he had thought of the 
best name in the world, and was sure everybody would 
think so too ; but as Uncle Osborne had said he might 
choose the name, he would not tell what he had fixed 
on until the painter had painted it in white letters at 
the stem. He made Lucy promise that she would not 
go to look at the boat again until it was painted, and 
ready for launching, because Edward was certain she 
would like the name, and wanted to surprise her | and 
Lucy never once tried to make him tell her what he 
had fixed on, and never even tried to guess it. She 
told her mother, in fact, the next day, that she was 
nearly sure she knew what it was to be. 
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During the pitching^ and painting, and drying of 
the boat, which took quite three days, Lucy was busily 
employed, in her leisure time, in making a little flag 
to hang at the stern of the boat. It was to be a 
*' Union Jack ;" and her mother having procured her 
some pieces of red, blue, and white calico. Uncle 
Osborne left her a picture of the flags of different 
nations to copy it from : but it was to be quite a sur- 
prise to Edward, and only when his secret about the 
name came out was Lucy to present her nice little 
flag, which she was sure would please him greatly. 

All was ready by Lucy^s birthday ; and the painter 
pronounced, that if they could only wait until the 
evening, there would be no chance of the paint coming 
off on Lucy^s frock during her first voyage round the 
pond, after that Uncle Osborne and Edward had made 
a sort of experimental trip. The beautiful iced plum- 
cake, which was to be served up at tea that evening, 
made by the cook in honour of Lucy's birthday, was 
hardly thought of by any one, so full were they of the 
launch of the boat. 

At about five o'clock, Luoy and her mother were 
out on the lawn, anflvwcere-rsittiii^rCtti.iite) bench under 
the plane-tre^, rea4y2S(rrthec«eMm«ny,>when presently 
there came quite a procession acr©as' the lawn from the 
yard at the side of the house. First came the boat 
itself, hoisted on the shoulders of the gardener and 
Jack — ^then came Uncle Osborne with the pair of oars, 
and lastly Edward with the rudder and its yoke. In 
a few minutes more the boat was shoved off on to 
the pond at a point where the lawn sloped down verv 
gradually to the water, and Mrs. Osborne and Lucy 
ivere summoned to approach. All this time Lucy had 
been holding under her apron, to conceal it, the gay 
little flag which was to surprise Edward so much; but 
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then waving it up in the air, she came forward to pre- 
sent it, and be surprised herself abont the name of 
the boat. She was aurprised, and, it mast be con- 
fessed, a little disappointed, although she could not 
deny that it was an excellent name, Edward had 
called hia boat the "Crnsoe," and Lucy only wondered 
that she had not alao thought of this name, considering 
that " Robinaon Cmsoe " was still his most favonrite 
book. She had been thinking of quite a diSerent name, 
and it had put " Robinson Crusoe " out of her head. 



Edward was so delighted with the little Union 
Jack, and with the admirable manner in which the 
" Crusoe " righted herself upon the water and made 

the first voyage round the pond, that he never noticed 
anything like disappointment in Lucy's manner. She 
was, besides, too pleased herself at the success of the 
boat to feel it long, and she was not in the least afraid 
when the time came for her to step into the boat and 
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go round the pond with Uncle Osborne, and, after a 
little instruction from him, he said she made a very- 
good steersman. 

Tea had been waiting long, and the urn had ceased 
to boil, so that fresh warm water was wanted, before 
the party could make up their minds to moor up 
the boat and return to the house. People ate Lucy^s 
delicious plum-cake, talking all the time about the boat 
and praising it, and planning all sorts of things which 
were to be done for it, and with it, when all at once 
Edward turned to Lucy and said, " Now, do 1;pll us, 
Lucy, what was the name you thought of for the boat — 
you have never told us yet.^^ 

Lucy blushed very much, and she hesitated — she 
could hardly make up her mind to tell them, for she 
thought they would think it so silly. At last, she said 
that " she had thought— indeed, from something Ed- 
ward had said, she had almost felt sure — that he was 
going to call the boat the ^ Lucy.^ ^^ 

Lucy had no sooner said this than Edward quite 
wished he had thought of calling it after his sister, and 
he said so — and Captain Osborne also wished that Lucy's 
name had been given to the boat ; and he did not think 
it at all strange or wrong that she should have expected 
it. He liked too, very much, that she should have been 
so frank in telling them all her thoughts, when it 
would have been easy enough to have concealed them. 
It was possible, even for Captain Osborne, who had 
been all his life a brave sailor, to admire this kind of 
courage in a very little girl; and without any one 
knowing how it came about, Lucy was presently sitting 
on her nucleus knee, with his arm so kindly round her ; 
and before the evening was over, he remembered that 
upstairs he had a most beautifully carved ivory fan, 
that he had brought home from India, in one of his 
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voyages, wliicli must have taken quite a year of a 
ChiDaman's life to carve ; and he brought it down and 
p-ave it to Lncy, as a birthday present and keepsake 
from him, and in remembrance of the launch of the 
'' Crusoe." 



CHAPTER Y. 

PEACE DISTURBIXG AND PEACE RESTORING, 

The ^^ Crusoe '' was a continual source of pleasure 
to every one 'at the Haven, and no day passed with- 
out her performing many voyages round the pond, 
and passages across it. Even Captain Osborne 
seemed quite satisfied with her success, and would 
stand for an hour together on the bank, giving* 
Edward instructions in rowing, and telling Lucy how 
to steer. There were not any rocks or breakers in 
their little sea, but, as it required, they always main- 
tained some skilful steering, to keep clear of the old 
stump of a post that stood up out of the water at one 
end of the pond, and to keep away from the branches 
of the willow-tree at the other end, which would have 
carried oflF Lucy^s bonnet perhaps if they had got among" 
them. 

Edward became very expert in managing the 
'^ Crusoe,'^ and in mooring her to the stump of a laurel 
at the side of the pond, which his uncle had cut down, 
all but the main stem, so that she might have safe 
moorage ; for, before this, the " Crusoe '' got adrift 
one windy night into the middle of the pond, and 
it was difficult to get her back to shore the next 
morning. 
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Edward and Lucy never allowed themselves to doubt 
of its being very convenient to get across to the kitchen 
garden, by means of a voyage in the '' Crusoe ; ^' and, to 
please them, the gardener, when he gathered his pears 
and apples, brought them all down to the side of the 
pond, to be rowed over by Edward, though he con- 
fessed to others that it would have given him very 
little more trouble to have taken them round by land 
all the way. 

Mrs. Osborne, as she sat at work at the drawing- 
room window, thought she had never seen anything 
prettier than that little boat, going backwards and for- 
wards with its freight of rosy apples and russet-brown 
pears— Edward rowiug, and Lucy steering — and the 
bright- coloured little flag hanging at the stern. She 
thought it look very pretty, and she rejoiced to see 
her children so happy — saying to herself that she really 
hoped the time had come for Edward to cure himself of 
his one fault. 

Bad habits, however, such as Edward's, are not to 
be got rid of all at once ; especially, as the desire to 
seem to do right leads to the repetition of the fault. It 
was a great grief to everybody when Edward again 
forgot his promises of amendment, and did wrong in a 
matter connected with the favourite boat, which had 
given every one so much pleasure. 

At the time of the^building of the boat, Edward had 
had a good deal to do with the purchasing of various 
articles wanted for it, and when it was quite completed 
he was sent into the town one day with Jack, the gar- 
dener's boy, to settle for everything that had been 
ordered and left unpaid. He had besides some com- 
missions for his mother to get that day, some paper and 
sealing-wax, and pens, and a list of all the things to be 
bought and paid for were given him, together with the 
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right sum of money that would be required. Now, 
Edward and Jack had become great Mends, and were 
too fond, perhaps, of each other's company. Jack was 
good-natured, but very ignorant, and because Edward 
could tell him such nice stories about Robinson Crusoe 
and Lord Nelson, he fancied Edward a great deal wiser 
than he reaUy was, and was more ready to be guided by 
him than was quite safe, considering that the greater 
part of his time belonged to his master. Several times 
had Jack been in disgrace for neglecting his work 
because he was with Master Edward, or when sent into 
the town with Edward, for staying away too long. It 
happened on this day we are telling of, that both Jack 
and Edward remained away much longer than there was 
any occasion for, so that every one at the Haven got 
quite alarmed about their not returning, and Captain 
Osborne was about preparing to set out in search of 
them, when they made their appearance. It came out 
that they had been tempted when in town, by the pre- 
sence of a wild-beast show, in which there were lions 
and tigers, and other animals that Jack had never seen. 
They had both gone into the show, and had been in- 
duced to stay much longer than they at first intended, 
by the hope of seeing the animals fed. Jack told all 
this very faithfully, and tried to take the blame on 
himself, because Master Edward had, he said, been so 
anxious for him to see the lions and tigers. Bat Gap- 
tain Osborne did not excuse either Jack or Edward, 
and was much displeased that they should have done 
anything of the kind without permission. Jack was 
ordered never on any pretence whatever to go out 
again with Master Edward, and Captain Osborne said 
something very angrily about not liking to have his 
servants disturbed in their duty to him by his visitors. 
Even after all this had been settled, and Edward had 
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teen very seriously reproved by his motlier, the whole 
blame was not exposed of that afternoon's visit to the 
town. Edward's mind was very uneasy about the 
commissions and the money that had been given to him. 
When required by his mother to give an account of the 
money that he had spent in the town, he was confused 
and embarrassed. It had been his own money which 
had paid for the entrance of Jack and himself to the 
wild-beast show, but there ought to be a shilling left 
to give back to his uncle, aud he had only threepence 
remaining in his purse. It was found necessary to 
apply to Jack for an explanation of this ; and it was 
after scratching his head several times that he said 
something about " nuts and apples that they had bought 
to give to the elephant and monkeys;'' and then 
Edward had to confess with many blushes and tears of 
shame, that in this manner the missing halfpence had 
been spent. 

We will spare our readers the description of Captain 
Osborne's deep displeasure at this exposure of Edward's 
want of truth .and honour ; and we could not describe 
his mother's grief. Lucy too — she left the room to 
hide her tears, and did not hear all the angry and 
bitter reproaches cast upon her brother by his uncle. 
There seemed no chance of Edward ever regaining the 
confidence and aflTection which he had lost, and Mrs. 
Osborne saw plainly that she and her children must 
not remain to be a cause of disturbance at the Haven ; 
for she called to mind that the latter had only been 
invited to come, provided they could behave well. 
Before that day was over, she had quite decided on 
leaving the Haven, and had told Captain Osborne of 
her intention. She told Edward and Lucy, too, that 
the Haven was no longer to be their home, and that 
they should return in town in another month ; and she 
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did not scruple to point out to Edward that his conduct 
was the cause of their giving up the pleasures and com- 
forts that they were enjoying. 

Lucy was quite frightened to see how Edward was 
distressed at this announcement from her mother. He 
kept in his own room for the whole of that day, and he 
was very miserable. It was quite as well that this time 
he should make no promises for the future, but it 
grieved Edward more than anything to see that no one 
asked him to do so. His mother had grown tired of 
hoping that he would keep any promises of the kind, 
and she knew that his uncle would place no reliance on 
them. Lucy never once said " Do promise, Edward, 
that you will be more particular in future/^ because she 
said it only made matters worse to have these broken 
promises to look back upon. At the same time Lucy 
did believe that from this time forward Edward would 
speak the truth on all occasions, and she told her 
mother so. 

^^ When you come to think, mamma, how very 
much he will grieve to leave the Haven, and the 
' Crusoe ; ^ and above all, to go away from Uncle 
Osborne, whom he likes so much. Oh ! I do think^ 
mamma, that he will always be carefiil in future/' 

Prom the time of this painful affair at the Haven, 
all seemed changed in the once happy family party. 
Edward and his uncle talked no longer together as 
they were used to do, and Lucy, if she was merry for 
a few minutes, was sure to see some grave look from 
some one which reminded her of what had happened 
and what was going to happen. Her mother now 
wrote letters to town, and looked anxiously for 
answers, and seemed to be arranging plans for the 
future in her mind. As for Edward, each day seemed 
to increase his sorrow and shame, as he saw his 
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mother's former grave and sorrowful looks quite fixed 
on her countenance again^ and at each little occurrence 
that took place with regard to their leaving the Haven, 
his own grew more sad. Preparations, too, for leaving 
were made, which showed that there was no doubt 
about his mother being in earnest. His schoolmaster 
was told that he would leave in a month, and he knew 
that Grace Martinis father had been written to about 
their having the same lodgings in town that they lived 
in before they came to the Haven. And if these 
tokens of leaving grieved Edward, they did not the 
less disturb his uncle. He never alluded himself to 
their going away, and if any one else did so, he always 
looked grave, and said nothing in reply. Once, when 
he was walking round the garden with Lucy, he 
showed her where he always threw down crumbs for 
the robins at Christmas time, and added, " You will 
see how they will pop out of this privet-hedge, where 
they have their nests, to eat their roast beef and plum- 
pudding/' 

" Ah ! but, uncle, I shall not be here then, you 
know/^ said Lucy, in a low and sorrowful tone. 

Her uncle said nothing, but Lucy thought he 
pfrasped her hand tighter than he had done before 
during the rest of their walk. 

As the time fixed by Mrs. Osborne for leaving 
drew near, both Edward and his uncle seemed more 
sorrowful about it, and the latter made several attempts 
to persuade Mrs. Osborne to change her mind ; and 
Edward, too, talked with his mother about it, and said 
lie thought that others ought not to sufier for his 
fault. 

"No, my dear Edward,^^ said his mother; "but 
unfortunately it is always the consequence of mis- 
conduct that others do sufier for it. It is my duty 
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to do tte best I can to make you grow up a good 
and honourable man ; and I think that if you were 
placed at a good school^ and away from all the in- 
dulgences of the Haven, it would be better for you, 
perhaps/' 

Edward turned these words of his mother over in 
his mind, and they gave him courage for what neither 
his mother nor Lucy would ever have expected of him. 
They were quite taken by surprise the next day, when 
sitting with Captain Osborne, to see Edward come 
into the room on his return from school, and going up 
to his uncle, say in quite an open and courageous 
manner — 

^^ Uncle, I really am sorry and ashamed to think 
that my behaviour is making us all go away from the 
Haven. Don't you think, uncle, that I might be sent 
away to school, and that then my mother and Lucy 
could stay on with you ? I think it would be the 
best plan in the world, if you will only persuade my 
mother.'' 

" I do think it would be a good plan, Edward, and 
the best way of all to settle the difficulty," said his 
uncle ; and he held out his hand to Edward, and added, 
^^ I am glad, too, to see that you are learning to speak 
out and be straightforward, my boy ; and I hope that 
the day may come when you will see that a ship might 
as well attempt to sail without either rudder or com- 
pass, as for a man to go through the world without a 
character for truth* and honesty." 

Captain Osborne, after this, had a long consulta- 
tion about Edward with his mother ; and this time he 
really did persuade her to stay on at the Haven. It 
was decided that Edward should become a boarder at 
a school which was several miles off, which they knew 
had a strict but kind and just master, and where he 
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would be allowed only to come home once a month. 
Mr. Martin was written to, to say they were not going 
to return to London ; and preparations were now only 
made for Edward's departure, and for providing him 
with all that he would require at school. 

During the fortnight previous to Edward's leaving 
the Haven, Lucy was so busy hemming pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and stitching wristbands for him, that she 
had hardly time to think about how she should feel 
when he was gone; and she tried, too, to keep up 
Edwai'd's spirits about leaving them, and to persuade 
him it would be for the best in the end. 

^' After all, Edward, it is only a month before you 
will see us again,'' said she, as Edward stood on the 
bank of the pond, looking at the ^^ Crusoe " with very 
melancholy looks — " and, anyhow, uncle says the 
' Crusoe ' must be laid up for the winter, and not used 
any more for some months." 

The parting with Edward, was not, however, 
without tears from Lucy, though Edward bore it 
very well. The Haven seemed very dull the next 
day; and perhaps it was a little sadness in Lucy's 
manner that made her uncle say, that he hoped she 
did not regret that her mother had not gone back to 
London. 

" Oh no, uncle," said she, " I should like to stay 
at the Haven all my life, for I am very happy here ; 
and I never wish to go to London, except to see Grace 
Martin ; but I should like to see Grace Martin again 
very much." 

Only a week after this, Lucy was surprised one 
morning when she got up and looked out of the win- 
dow, to see her uncle very busy with the flag-staff. 
He was hoisting the flag, which was only done when a 
visitor was expected at the Haven. Who could bo 
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coming there that day ? As Lucy wondered, she also 
thought to herself how very pleasant the Haven would 
look to any one who might see it for the first time that 
day, though it was November. The sun was shining 
so brightly on the many coloured leaves of the shrub- 
beries, and the scarlet berries of the mountain ash 
looked so brilliant among the different shades of 
yellow, gold- colour and brown, to say nothing 
of all the chrysanthemums, which were still in 
flower. 

Nothing was said about a visitor, however, at 
breakfast, but soon after. Uncle Osborne set off in his 
gig for the town. 

*^I do think uncle must be going to fetch some 
one from the railway station,^^ said Lucy to her 
mother. 

"We shall see," replied her mother. Lucy 
cleared out the cage of her canary, and filled his 
glass with water; and she fed the chickens, and 
gave some peas to the pigeons, and then sat down to 
work. She had not worked long before the gate bell 
rang. She looked up, and could see between the 
bushes a part of the grey mare, and the corner of a 
brown hair trunk, which projected from the splash- 
board of the gig. 

"Eun out and meet your uncle," said her 
mother. 

In the hall, the servant was bringing in a 
number of parcels — but what she said in reply, 
when Lucy asked who had come, was not to be 
heard, for Poll was screeching her very loudest, 
'^How dy^e do" — *^glad to see you — hope you^re 
pretty well.'' 

Uncle Osborne was bringing some one in — • 
a short person — in a bonnet — a little girl — Could 
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it be ? Yes ! It was indeed — it really was Grace 
Martin ! 

And Grace Martin spent a most liappy month at 
the Haven, with Liicy, and towards the end of the 
time Edward paid his first visit home from school. 
And by his account of himself, and of all that he was 
doing, he made everybody feel hopeful, if not quite 
sure, of his improvement. 

Many things occurred during his short stay to lead 
them to feel this. He spoke frankly and openly of 
the little diflSculties he had met with on first leaving 
home, and owned to some terrible blunders that he 
had made, because he was more backward than his 
schoolfellows in some things. In giving an account 
to his uncle, too, of an expedition which had been 
made by some of his companions to the top of a hill 
near the school, from which they had seen the sea, and 
even, with a telescope, the ships in Portsmouth har- 
bour, his nn^fhad ' inquired how it was that he had 
not been of the jMcrty. '^I don^t-fcnow, uncle,^' were 
the words that oame first to Edward's lips, but he 
stopped himself in time, and replied, '^ It was because 
I had been idle, imcle, and had not got my Latin 
done.^' And from such tokens of newly-acquired 
courage to bear the blame, did Bdward^s friends now 
begin to hope that he was learning, through truth 
and uprightness of conduct, to avoid all cause for 
blame. 

And our young readers will like to know that these 
hopes were fulfilled. When Edward grew up, he be- 
came a sailor, and, as a man, he has gone through many 
of the same kinds of adventures at sea that, as a boy, 
he liked so much to hear of and read about. He has 
not, it is true, turned out such a distinguished com- 
mander as Lord Nelson, nor has he ever been left 
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upon a desert island, like Alexander Selkirk j but, 
what is quite as good, lie has proved a brave and 
skilful captain, doing his duty on many trying and 
difficult occasions, and earning for himself a character 
for conrage, integrity, and truth. 
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THE FOUNDLING OF THE WRECK. 



CHAPTER I. 

A 8HIPWBECE. 

IF our young readers will take a map of 
Europe, and look to the west, they will see 
a broad wide aea called the Baltic, stretch- 
ing northward, and separating the coun- 
tries of N'orway and Sweden from Hnssia. To the 
east of this sea is a gulf, called the Golf of Finland, 
and at the extremity of that gulf, at the mouth of the 
river Neva, stands the city of St. Petersburg, the 
capital of Bussia in Europe. 

St. Petersburg is at the present time a populous 
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and beautiful city. It contarus so many splendid 
buildings^ that it is sometimes called a city of palaces, 
but about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
(which is a hundred and fifty yesrs i^)^ the ground 
on which it stands was an immense bog^ or marsh, 
surrounded by dreary finrests. The only persons who 
dwelt on the then desolate spot wese some fishermen 
who built a few little cal»us near tbe water's edge ; 
but as the jTwer at certain seasons of the year fre- 
quently overflowed its banks, and tiie cabins were 
sometimes wadied away^ even ihese few little tone- 
ments were often deserted. 

I dare say most of our yoong readers have heard 
or read of Peter the Great, the celebrated Emperor, 
or Czar of Eussia. He built the city of St. Peters- 
burg, and called it after his own name ; but of that 
we shall speak here,after ; at present we have to do- 
with a humble individual, named Michael Kopt, who 
lived in one of the cabins we have spoken of. 

MichaePs father was a Swede, and could read and 
write, and was, therefore, far in advance of the igno- 
rant Russian serfs, among whom he lived. Havings 
been carried prisoner to Russia, during one of the- 
numerous wars between the Russians and Swedes, lie 
had been compelled to obtain his living as a fisherman* 
He taught his son Michael all that he had himself 
learned, and also brought him up to his trade. When 
Michael became a man, he married a young woman, 
the daughter of one of the same craft ; they were very 
poor, but they lived happily together, for Margaret 
was thrifty and affectionate, and Michael steady, sober, 
and industrious. During the fishing season, Michael 
applied himself very diligently to his business, and, 
with his wife^s assistance, dried and salted the greater 
part of the fish which he caught ; then, when the floods 
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were expected, they removed to a village some miles 
distant, and there lived on the produce of their joint 
labour. 

One season Michael and his wife remained in the 
fishing-hut, a few weeks later than usual, on account 
of the fineness of the weather, and there being no 
signs of the floods. However, on the day before that 
fixed for their departure, a violent storm suddenly 
arose, and it was evident that the cabins were in dan- 
ger of being swept away, either by the strong gale 
which blew from the sea, or by the water. Terrified 
by the prospect, the two or three fishermen who had 
been their companions hurried off, even in the midst 
of the storm, hoping to reach a place of safety before 
the floods overtook them ; and Michael and Margaret 
were preparing to follow their example, when they were 
startled by hearing the firing of guns, as from a ship 
in distress. The fisherman and his wife looked at 
ea<5h other in deep concern, but neither spake. What 
could they do to assist the unhappy mariners, and the 
delay of one hour might be death to themselves. 

" Shall we go, Margaret ? '^ Michael at length 
broke the silence by saying. 

'' Can we help those poor creatures V she asked. 

''We cannot do anything to save the ship,^^ he 
replied, ''but we may, perhaps, be of some service 
should any of the people be thrown upon the strand.'' 

" Then we will stop awhile, and trust to God's 
protecting care," she nobly rejoined; and as she 
spoke, she laid down the little bundle of clothes which 
slie had hastily put together, intending to carry with 
them. 

Michael now ran to the front window of the cottage, 
-with the idea of getting a view of the vessel in dis- 
tress, but he only reached the spot in time to see her 
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go down. The wind had driven her with violence 
against a rock, which had made a large opening in 
her keel, through which the water rushed so fast, that 
all attempts to check it proved vain, and she sunk 
almost instantly to the bottom. 

'' All are lost ! " exclaimed Margaret, who had fol- 
lowed her husband, and was now standing behind him 
with her hands clasped together, and her eyes raised 
toward heaven in an attitude of prayer. 

^^ Nay, dear Madgy, it is possible that some poor 
creature may be drifted on the shore," cried Michael ; 
'^ I will at all events go and see." 

Margaret's heart quailed with fear, lest her hus- 
band's life should fall a sacrifice to his humanity ; but 
she could not oppose his generous resolve; so she 
suffered him to go without a word of remonstrance. 

As soon as he left the door, she fell on her knees, 
and prayed that he might be protected in his perilous 
enterprise. 

She arose in a more composed state of mind, and 
then sat down to await her husband's return. Her 
patience was not long tried ; he came in shortly after, 
bearing in his arms a wicker basket bound up in. a 
sheet of oil-cloth. The poor woman's first words were 
an exclamation of thankfulness for his safe return ; 
she next eagerly inquired what he had brought with 
him. 

^^ I have brought thee a child, Madgy, what say 
you to that ?" cried the fisherman, looking at her with 
a smile. 

''A child !" she repeated. 

^' Yes, a brave boy. I found him in one of tlie 
holes in the rock." 

^' Is he alive ?" asked Margaret, drawing back the 
oil-cloth, that she might get a sight of the babe. 
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^^ Alive^ ^es ; the urchin seemed to be quite enjoy- 
ing his new home/' 

'^ Don't jest, dear Michael/' cried Margaret ; " the 
mother of this poor little creature has most likely 
found a watery grave/' 

'^ True, but you will be a mother to him, won't 
you ? " 

''Ay, that I will," responded the kind-hearted 
woman, catching the child in her arms, and folding 
him to her bosom. '' Ay, that I will, Michael, I'll 
carry him myself, if you will take the baggage. But 
is this poor babe the only creature who has escaped ?" 

'' I have reason to believe so," returned the fisher- 
man ; '' but I could not remain longer on the shore, 
the water flowed in so fast. We must haste now, dear 
Madgy, or we shall be too late." 

Margaret wanted not a second bidding, but after 
having hastily wrapped the babe in a bear's skin, she 
ajid her husband quitted the hut. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A JOUBNBT AND A WELCOME HOME. 

Michael and Margaret had^ as onr young readers 
may suppose, a very unpleasant and perilous journey 
over boggy land, in the midst of a violent storm too. 
The charge of an infant of three or four months old, 
of course, added to their cares and difficulties ; but 
both the fisherman and his wife had stout hearts, which 
would not soon sink under dangers ; and the Russians 
are naturally a hardy people. Their winter abode was 
the cottage in which Margaret had spent her childhood 
and early youth, which was still occupied by her 
parents; they were, therefore, sure of a hearty and 
aflfectionate welcome when their journey was over. 
The old people had been very anxious about them, 
fearing from their long stay that some evil had over- 
taken them, so the present meeting was every way 
delightfiil. 

^'We have brought some live stock with us, 
mother,^^ said Michael smiling, and looking significantly 
at his wife^s mother. 

'^Live stock,^' repeated the dame; ^^why, what 
have you got V 

Margaret here took oflf the bearskin covering and 
displayed her little charge to view. 

'^ What, a baby V^ cried the old woman in a tone 
of amazement. 

Wet and weary as the travellers were, it was not a 
time to keep up a jest, otherwise Michael would have 
let the old people guess for a while before he told 
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•them in what way the little foundling had been thrown 
apon their protection ; as it was, he explained all in a 
sentence, and then begged that they would let hini 
have something to eat. 

Margaret felt more disposed for taking rest than 
for sharing in the meal, so she and her mother re- 
tired together into one of the sleeping-rooms, taking 
the infant with them. 

The storm subsided in the course of the night, but 
no eflFort could be made to rescue the shipwrecked 
people, even should any of them have drifted to the 
shore, for the river had by this time so far overflowed 
its banks, that the path the fisherman and his wife 
had so recently trodden was not now to be seen. As 
there appeared but little probability that the child 
would ever be claimed, Michael and his wife re- 
solved on adopting him, and treating him in every 
respect as if he were their own. The little fellow 
seemed very well satisfied with his new friends. 
He smiled and cooed at Margaret in return for her 
caresses, and tried to imitate Michael's loud ringing 
laugh. With Margaret's mother, too, he "V^as an 
especial favourite, and even the old man was much 
pleased with this addition to their family. 

The matter to be decided on next was what 
name the little stranger should bear. Margaret was 
reminded by his wicker-cradle and the perils of 
bis infancy of Moses in his ark of bulrushes on 
the banks of the Egyptian river. She could not 
hel^ thinking, she said, that a mother's tender hand 
liad fastened him so securely in his little bed, and 
that a mother's prayers had saved him from a 
watery grave, and she proposed that he should be 
called by the name of Moses. However, when the 
fiwaddling-clothes in which he had been found in were 
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closely examined^ an almost indistinct mark was fonnd 
on one of them, wMch, after some little diflSculty, was 
discovered to be Oerald, It was, therefore, determined 
to call him by that name. 



CHAPTER III. 

A GLANCE AT BUSSIAN HISTORY. 

Ten years glided away, and very little change took 
place in the fisherman^s family, excepting that the 
infant foundling grew up by degrees into a fine intelli- 
gent boy. In the long nights of the Russian winter, 
unless there is some kind of mental employment, time 
passes very wearily. Michael had so far profited by 
his father^s instructions as to be able to impart the 
elements of useful knowledge to Gerald, who was botk 
an apt and eager scholar. His natural inteUigence 
had thus been quickened, and his thirst for knowledge 
increased by the humble but useful instructions of his 
kind foster father. While they used to sit round the 
large warm stove, when they had read from the Bible 
or some other of the one or two books which Michael 
inherited from his father, Michael would then relate 
incidents in the history of Sweden, or talk about the 
great Protestant reformers — or the learned men his 
father had known or heard of at Upsal, his native city, 
Gerald was never tired of hearing about these things, 
and the thoughts that came into his mind when 
Michael talked about the famous university of Upsal, 
where so many people passed their time in acquiring or 
imparting knowledge, were quite exciting, and he could 
not help hoping that something or other might occur 
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that would place him in the . way of acquiring more 
knowledge than he was likely to obtain in the hut of a 
poor fisherman^ dearly as he loved his kind benefactors. 
Gerald was a good and grateful child^ and desirous of 
doing all he could to assist those generous friends who 
had acted the part of parents to him. Even when 
quite a little boy he tried to help his father^ as he 
called him, in his craft. He was very fond, too, of his 
good mother, as he called Margaret, and you may be 
sure they loved him very dearly. 

Previous to the reign of Peter the Great, the Eus- 
sian Empire had been far behind the other nations 
of Europe in the progress of civilization. Even the 
highest classes amongst the people were extremely 
ignorant, very few of them could even read or write, 
and they spent the principal part of their time in feast- 
ing and drinking. They had neither ships nor sailors, 
and no manufacturing class of people, except a few of 
the serfs, who worked for the sole benefit of their 
masters. The fine artfe were unknown, and the most 
useful arts were very imperfectly understood. At that 
time Peter shared the throne with his elder brother, 
Ivan ; but Ivan, being only a little above an idiot in 
mind, was a mere cipher. Peter, on the contrary, was 
possessed of a powerful intellect and great sagacity, 
and he had, moreover, an enterprising spirit. One of 
his early acts on ascending the throne was to send a 
number of the young nobles of his court into Italy, 
Germany, and Holland, to gain instruction in military 
and naval affairs. He also sent to foreign countries 
for shipbuilders and various artisans; but, not satis- 
fied with that, he afterwards resolved on visiting some 
of those countries himself, for the express purpose 
of learning how his own kingdom might best be 
benefited. 
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In pursuance of this plan^ he^ together with a few 
chosen associates^ first went to Holland, at which place 
he worked as a common labourer in the dockyards, no 
one but those of his own party knowing who he was. 
He next came to England. It was his purpose to visit 
Italy likewise, but a revolt amongst his people at 
home, and rumours that his sister Sophia was trying 
to make herself Empress of Russia, obliged him to 
return after an absence of only two years. 

Having now acquired considerable knowledge in 
shipbuilding and other valuable arts, Peter began to 
see the advantages which would accrue to his country 
by the establishment of a port on the Baltic Sea at 
the mouth of the Neva. There were many difficulties 
in the way of such an undertaking, and one of th^ 
most formidable was the low marshy state of the land. 
These difficulties, however, he determined upon con- 
quering. Had the Czar attempted to accomplish the 
same ends by justifiable means, we should admire his 
forethought and genius ; but as, on the contrary, he 
carried them out by force and cruelty, every humane 
heart must condemn the act as one of tyranny and 
oppression. No seemingly desirable end can justify 
us in using unlawful means. 

To provide workmen for the undertaking, the 
Emperor, in the year 1703, sent bands of soldiers 
into the villages with orders to compel those men who 
were capable of labour to engage in the task. Our 
young friends have, no doubt, heard of the press- 
gangs which were at one time allowed in England, 
and of the conscription in France. Well, this was a 
somewhat similar procedure, only instead of being 
forced to become sailors and soldiers, as the pressed 
men and conscripts were, these poor people were com- 
pelled to make roads and rear a city in an immense 
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bog. The peasantBj or Berfe (as they are called in 
BoBsia), were at that period in a very degraded state. 
They were considered as much the property of the 
nobles on whose estates they lived aa any other lire 
stock. Their hoases mostly consisted of bat one room. 
In the centre of this room was a large brick oven ; in 



this they baked their black rye bread, and the top 
served for a bed for the whole family at night. Their 
only articles of furniture were a lamp suspended from 
the ceiling, and a rough bench or two fastened to the 
walls. They were clothed in sheepskins, and their 
food was of the coarsest kind. Bad as was their lot. 
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however, very few, if any of them, were willing to 
exchange it for labour on public works of any kind, 
especially in such an unhealthy situation as the marshes 
we have spoken of. The impure air which rises from 
swampy ground is almost sure to bring on fevers and 
other disorders. Then no care was taken to make 
them as comfortable as the circumstances would have 
permitted ; no houses were provided for them to sleep 
in, and the tools they had given them to work with 
were so unsuitable and bad, that their labours were 
thereby made much harder than they would otherwise 
have been. 

Exposed thus to hardships of every kind, the men, 
as might be expected, perished by hundreds. But 
these disastrous results were not allowed to interrupt 
the work; for as fast as they died off, others were 
pressed into the service and marched off to the place. 
In Russia the Emperor has absolute power over all his 
subjects : even the nobles, therefore, dared not oppose 
the mandate, had they been so disposed. Among 'the 
unhappy individuals who were chosen for the purpose 
of filling up vacancies made by the sick and deceased 
was our friend Michael Kept. His general home being* 
away from any of the villages, he, for some time, 
escaped observation; but when strong, healthy men 
became scarce in the neighbourhood, he and some of 
his companions were pressed into the service, only a 
few minutes being given them for preparing, and 
bidding adieu to their weeping friends. 

Poor Margaret was for some time inconsolable, and 
Gerald was almost in as much grief at seeing her suffer. 
He tried to cheer her by every means in his power ; 
but finding that she was hopeless of ever having her 
husband back again, he formed a resolution which our 
young readers shall hear at another time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A GENEROUS RESOLVE. 

At the moutt of the river Neva were several little 
islands; on one of these islands the Emperor had a 
hut built for himself, and a wooden house for his 
favourite minister. Prince Mentzikoff, who was his 
companion in all his enterprises. It was Peter^s fancy- 
to take up his abode on that wild spot and watch the 
progress of the city he had planned. On another of 
these little islands a fortress was reared, surrounded 
by a rampart of earth. This fortress was the station 
of the engineer who directed the works, and the home 
of a few of the soldiers. The inhabitants of Moscow 
were at first jealous of the new city. They foresaw 
that it would, in the course of time, from its very situa- 
tion, be a more desirable abode for purposes of trade 
than the ancient capital; and they greatly opposed 
the plan, lest their dignity should decrease as well as 
their interests suflFer. But the Czar was not a man to 
yield to any, however high their rank might be ; and 
he persevered with his plans without regarding the 
dissatisfaction which was so generally expressed. The 
houses of the new city were at first built wholly of 
wood, and chiefly inhabited by foreign artisans. Peter, 
seeing that the Russian nobles and wealthy merchants 
would not of their own free will take houses in St. 
Petersburg, published a decree obliging them to do 
so. At the same time, however, he gave orders that 
the houses in the best part of the city should be built 
of bricks and roofed with tiles. He also made a law 
(there being no stone-quarries in the neighbourhood) 
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that every large vessel which came into the port should 
bring thirty stones, and every boat ten, towards the 
erection of bridges and other public buildings. Every 
peasant's cart was likewise compelled to bring three 
stones ; and by these means materials were raised free 
of cost for the public works. 

As the place at which Michael was set to work was 
not many miles distant from the abode of his family, 
he had an opportunity of seeing them occasionally^ 
which was a pleasure denied to most of the labourers. 
Margaret and Gerald often went together, and though 
it was frequently the case that they were only allowed 
to speak with him for a few minutes, they were glad 
to undertake the journey even for that brief joy. 

As Gerald was too young to carry on the fishing* 
craft alone, he and Margaret resided wholly with her 
parents. Gerald helped the old man to make and 
mend fishing-tackle, which was now their principal 
means of support; and Margaret did anything she 
could to earn a trifle, still their circumstances were 
very much worse than when Michael was at home 
following his trade. Though Michael was naturally 
strong, and had all his life been used to hardship, he 
could not bear the labour to which he was set, so well 
as many of his companions. The air of the marshes 
was very different from the sea-breezes, but the prin- 
cipal cause of his sinking under his toil was, his spirit 
was crushed. While a man possesses a feeling of 
independence, he may meet diflSculties and hardships 
with a bold front ; but when he feels himself to be a 
slave (and these poor people were slaves though they 
bore not the name), his energies are in most cases 
benumbed, and his spirit is broken. 

Margaret used to look very sad, and often to weep, 
when she and Gerald returned from their visits to the 
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works, for witli the keen eye of affection she saw what 
he was suffering, though he said not a word. On the 
contrary, when in her presence, he put on as cheerful 
an aspect as possible. At such seasons Gerald always 
tried to comfort her, '^ Good mother,^^ he said one day,. 
^^ do not, I beg of you, give way so to grief; I am suro 
you will have father at home again before very long.*' 

" How can that be, child ? *' she asked. ^' You see 
the Emperor does not let any of the men give up the 
work until they are carried off by death. No, there is 
no hope for my poor Michael ; for he will die before 
this huge city is finished.'* 

" Oh no, he will not die, mother,*' cried the boy^ 
'' I feel sure he will not die ! You know you have 
yourself taught me that God takes care of good people, 
and I am sure father and you are good. You have 
taught me, too, that God hears our prayers if we pray 
to Him with sincerity ; and I have prayed very earnestly 
and very often that He would bring dear father back. 
Courage, good mother, do not weep; you wiU have 
him with you again, and that before long." 

We must now tell our young readers that Gerald 
had formed a determination to offer himself as a sub- 
stitute in Michael's place. He made this resolution 
very soon after the fisherman was taken jfrom his 
family ; but he well knew that would not be the time to 
put it into practice, as he was not then eleven years of 
age. He hoped, however, in about two years' time, to 
be suitable in appearance as well as strength, and 
otherwise fitted to undertake the task. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PEOPOSAL. 

This one idea was so constantly in Gerald^s mind, 
that it could scarcely be said to be ever absent from 
Ms thoughts. He dwelt on it as he sat over his 
work by day; he dreamed of it at night; and he 
prayed constantly for the blessing of God upon it. 
Still he said not a word to any one, being afraid that 
should he do so, his plan might meet with opposition. 
He feared that Margaret would say he was too young 
to engage in such work. 

When a little more than two years had elapsed, he 
began to think that he might make known his plan 
with some hope of success. He was by this time a fine 
tail lad of nearly thirteen. He thought the most suitable 
season for making such a proposal would be as he and 
Margaret were returning from one of their visits to the 
works. The state of health in which they found poor 
Michael, at the next visit, favoured the project. He 
was evidently much worn, and Margaret was almost 
broken-hearted when she parted from him, thinking it 
probable that |he should never see him again alive. 

As they walked home, the poor woman leaned on 
Gerald^s arm and wept bitterly. '^ Now,'' thought he, 
*^ is the time for me to name my plan ;'' so, looking 
up tenderly in her face, he said, '^ I have something 
to say to you, dear mother, which I hope will make 
you dry up your tears. I have often tried to cheer 
you with the prospect of a happier time, but now I 
think it is nearly come.'' 

"You mean," said Margaret, sorrowfully, '^that I 
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and my poor Micliael shall soon be together in a 
happier world/' 

^^No, good mother, I don't mean that/' Gerald 
eagerly returned, " I hope yon will meet together in 
heaven at last ; but not very soon. Oh no, I mean 
that you will ere long be happy together in our own 
home." ^ 

" Never, never, my dear boy," she cried, weepittg 
a&esh. 

^^ Don't weep so, mother, but listen to what I am 
going to say to you," Gerald added, and a bright smile 
Ughted up his intelligent face. "I am now a tall, 
strong boy — almost as tall, and quite as strong, I 
think, as dear father was when he was carried off; and 
I mean to take his place, and let him come home to 
you." 

Margaret looked up in amazement, but she did not 
speak, for her feelings were too powerful to admit of 
words. 

^^ I mean," Gerald proceeded, " to go to the Czar, 
myself. I hear that he is generally to be found, either 
at his cottage on the island or else overlooking the 
works. I am not afraid of the Czar, mother : the 
errand on which I shall go will take away all fear. I 
feel as bold as a lion — ay, and as strong too." 

'^ Thou art a noble boy, Gerald," cried Margaret, 
at length finding utterance. '^ Go," she added, '^ and 
may God bless thee." 

'^ Ton consent then, good mother, you consent?" 
cried Gerald in an ecstasy of delight. '^ My only fear 
was lest you should oppose my plan ; but if you con- 
sent, it will, it shall be done." 

"Nay, my dear child," Margaret said, '^I am not 
the only person likely to oppose your plan ; the Czar 
may not be willing to make the exchange." 

C 
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''Surely he will/^ cried the boy ; "surely this strong 
limb — holding out his right arm — can do him better 
service than poor father's now weak one can do ; and 
gratitude and affection for one who has done so much 
for me will nerve it for its work/^ 

Gerald then begged Margaret not to say anything 
at home concerning his design, and that she would 
allow him to put it into operation immediately. 

He had heard that it was the Emperor Peter^s con- 
stant practice to rise at five in the morning, and he 
determined on seeking him at that early hour, before 
his attention was taken up with the business of the 
day. There were diflBculties, however, in the way of 
his carrying out his purpose. The little island on 
which Peter made his home, was a good day's journey 
from their village, and as the only houses built upon it 
were the Czar's (which was but a mere hut), the prime 
minister's, and a sort of inn where Peter and his friends 
mostly spent their Sundays, he was fearful lest he 
should not be able to get any conveyance across the 
water. 

Nothing daunted by these seeming obstacles, he 
resolved on setting out for the place the very next day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AS INTEBVIEW WITH THE FBIHE HINISTEB. 

Leaving it to Margaret to explain to the old people tlio 
reason for his absence, Gerald started the next morn- 
ing soon after dawn. When she saw him ready to set 
out, the good woman almost repented of having con- 
sented to his going; still she made no attempt to 
dissuade him from his purpose. She provided him 
with the best food the cottage could afford, and with 
tears in her eyes, bade him '^ God speed.^^ The day 
was favourable, and he tripped along with a light heart 
and a light step. No one, to see him, would have 
imagined that he was seeking to be placed in circum- 
stances, at the thought of which many stout-hearted 
men quailed. He did not dwell, however, on the 
hardships and dangers that might await him ; he only 
thought of how he should gladden the spirits of those 
who had so long acted the part of parents to him. He 
knew that they would be grieved to purchase their own 
comfort at the sacrifice of his hberty, and it might be 
of his health also ; but he hoped that his youth and 
good constitution would enable him to bear the toil 
for a time ; ^^ and perhaps,^' thought he, ^^ I may find 
favour in the sight of the Czar, and he may not doom 
me to spend all my best days at such work.^' 

In his way to the island where the Emperor's 
humble Court was kept, Gerald passed the spot where 
Michael's cottage had once stood, the spot where he 
had been rescued by his kind guardian from a watery 
grave. The view of this place, and the recollections 
it called forth, seemed to give him new strength and 
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spirit for his undertaking, and though wearied with 
his journey, he went on even brisker than before. 

Some of the fishermen's huts were still occupied, 
and Gerald stopped at one of them to inquire his way. 
One of the men directed him, supposing him to be the 
bearer of a message from some person in authority ; for 
he took the precaution to keep his plan secret from 
everybody, lest the telling it should by any means mar 
its success. 

It was nearly dark when he reached that part of 
the river's banks which faced the island ; but late as it 
was, he resolved on trying to get over that night. 
While he was standing considering what would be the 
best means to adopt, three men came within sight, and 
jumped into a boat which was moored hard by. Gerald 
ran eagerly down to the beach, calling loudly to attract 
their attention. ^' May I ask, whither are you going, 
my friends ? '^ 

^^ We are servants of his Excellency, Prince Mentzi- 
kofi", and are going to his house," replied one of the men. 

'^ Will you row me over with you ? '^ asked Gerald, 
at the same time holding out a small coin. 

^'Have you any business with his Excellency?*^ 
inquired one. 

''My business is with the Czar, but I should be 
glad to see Prince Mentzikoff first, if I could get 
admittance to him,'' Gerald replied. 

'' What is your business with the Czar ?" demanded 
another. 

''I have a favour to ask of him." 

'' If that's the case, you cannot do better than get 
his Excellency to introduce you," rejoined the first 
speaker. '' Come, hasten into the boat ; we must not 
tarry, or we shall be put into too hot an oven, and 
so repent of it." 
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This speecli of tlie man's had reference to the 
Prime Minister's origin. Mentzikoff was, when a 
boy, in the service of a pastry-cook at Moscow, and 
he first attracted the attention of the Emperor by the 
humorous manner in which he sang a song extolling 
his master's pies. Peter offered him a menial office in 
his household, but afterwards discovering that he had 
a genius for military affairs, he placed him in Ms 
army, whore he rose rapidly. This yonng man was 



one of the Czar's companions on his journey to 
Holland and England. 

As the men rowed the boat across the river, one 
commenced a song, and the others joined in chorus. 
The Russian people are noted for their love of music, 
and they generally lighten their labours by singing. 

On reaching the island, they conducted our hero at 
once to the house of the minister. 

The house of Prince Mentzikoff was very superior to 
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the one occupied by his sovereign, for Peter took pride 
!n demeaning himself when he was in the mood to do 
so ; still it was but a rude affair,^as our young readers- 
will no doubt think when they hear it described. 

It consisted of a number of wooden beams, so pre- 
pared as to fit readily into each other. Lattices and 
shutters for windows were also made to fit in, ani 
these detached pieces could be packed up and carried 
to any place that the owner chose to reside in. Most 
of the houses in the towns and cities of Russia were^ 
at that time, so constructed ; and ready-made houses 
were common articles of merchandise in the public- 
markets. The furniture of these dwellings was as 
rough and portable as the outside ; a few shelves and 
some wooden benches werej fixed to the walls, and a. 
few tables were added. The benches served for bed- 
steads as well as for seats, and when these houses wer& 
put up in the coantiy^ it was seldom that they afforded 
the luxury of a bed. 

Little ceremony was used at that period, especially 
in such a retired place, and Gerald was introduced at 
once into the presence of the Prince. Mentzikoff was- 
seated on one of the benches, having a table before 
him, on which stood a bottle of spirits and a large 
horn cup. He had evidently been drinking rather too 
freely, which bad practice, though sanctioned by the 
example of the Czar, and the custom of the, country^ 
was a new spectacle to our hero, who had always been 
accustomed to see sobriety in his humble home. 

''What is your business with me?'^ the Prince 
somewhat roughly demanded as Gerald advanced. 

'' Will your excellency do me the favour of intro- 
ducing me to the Czar before he leaves the island in 
the momiug ? '^ Gerald said, at the same time making- 
a low bow. 
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'^ For what purpose do you wish to be introduced 
to his Majesty ? ^^ Mentzikoff abruptly asked. 

"Please your excellency^ I have a favour to re- 
quest.'^ 

" What, boor ? Dost thou think to enter the 
Czar's service ? Thou art a dainty lad for thy station, 
but thou'rt not quite to his mind I fancy/' 

'^I do wish to enter the Czar's service," Gerald 
replied ; " my request is that he will let me labour on 
the public works/' 

The minister looked up as if doubting whether he 
heard aright : — " Art thou in earnest, boy," he de- 
manded, " or art thou jesting with me ? " 

" I would not take the liberty to jest with your 
excellency," Gerald replied : " indeed, my errand is 
not a matter for jest. I am in earnest. I wish to 
take the place of a man who has been' more than a 
father to me." 

"Ha!" 

" One Michael Kopt, once a fisherman on the Neva, 
has been upwards of two years upon the works, but 
his strength is failing, he can now be but of little use 
to his Majesty, and I have a strong arm." 

"Come hither at the dawn of day," said the 
Prince. 

Gerald again bowed, and was about to leave the 
room, when Mentzikoflf calling after him said, " Bid 
my servants find thee a lodging and a meal," and 
added, " come hither at the dawn, I'll take thee to the 
Czar myself." Here he turned aside to refill the horn 
cap and quaff off another draught of spirits. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE CZAK. 

Geeald was true to liis appointment, and he found the 
Prince prepared to receive him. But few words were 
exchanged ; Mentzikoflf beckoned him to follow, and 
they proceeded together to the Czar^s hut. It is an 
odd fancy for an Emperor to live in such a place when 
he might live in a grand palace, thought our hero, 
however, he wisely kept his thoughts to himself. 

Peter had been put out of temper the night before, 
by meeting with some trifling opposition to his wishes 
and plans; and the minister, though a very great 
favourite with his sovereign, was not quite sure that 
even he could get a hearing at that time. He had 
taken a fancy to Gerald, however, and he was deter- 
mined to do all he could to serve him. Bidding him, 
therefore, wait without till he called or sent to him, 
Mentzikoflf entered the Czar's hut alone. 

Peter was up as usual and busy with his plans for 
the new city. The Prince did not, therefore, at once 
state the object of his early visit, but quietly listened 
to all his sovereign had to say. After a while, how- 
ever, he ventured to lay the business before him. 

The Emperor's brow darkened and became more 
and more contracted as the Prince proceeded. ^' What 
were the boors made for but to serve their country in 
that way ? '^ he fiercely asked, 

'^ True, Sire,'^ returned the Prince ; '^but this poor 
man is, it appears, unable to serve his country by 
manual labour any longer, and as the youth is so 
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desirous of taking his place, the exchange will be for 
your Majesty's benefit/' 

'^ Bring him hither," was the Czar's abrupt re- 
joinder. 

Gerald was the next minute ushered into the 
presence of the Emperor. 

'^ Come here, boy/' he cried in a loud stern voice. 

Gerald obeyed, but without showing any signs of 
alarm. 

^^ Thou'rt not Russian ? " the Czar added, surveying 
his person with a scrutinizing glance, 

'^ I know not to what country I belong, Sire," the 
youth replied ; "I was shipwrecked on the coast hard 
by, and I owe my life and everything else I possess to 
Michael Kept." 

'' And who is Michael Kopt ? " 

^^ Sire, Michael Kopt is the man whose place in the 
public works I wish to fill." 

^' Thou art of too slight a make for such work, 
boy," cried the Czar. 

'^ Nay, I have a stronger arm than I may seem to 
have. Sire ; and if anything can nerve it for the work 
surely gratitude will do so." 

" By what name art thou called ? " demanded the 
Emperor. 

'^ My name is Gerald, Sire." 

'^ And how many years ago was it that thou wert 
shipwrecked on these shores ? " 

'' It was a little more than twelve years ago. Sire, 
I was then an infant of only a few months old." 

^^And you have never heard anything of your 
parents or friends ? " 

" Never, Sire. The river was at that time begin- 
ning to overflow its banks, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that I was the only person who escaped the wreck." 
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The Czar mused for a few moments, then snatching' 
up a piece of parchment from the table before him, 
he wrote a few words upon it, and gave it into the 
hand of the minister. 

"Give the boy that, Mentzikoff/' he said; '^let 
him present it to the master of the works, and his re- 
quest will be promptly attended to/' 

The Prince handed the parchment to Gerald, who 
took it with a countenance radiant with delight. He 
could not speak, but making a low obeisance first to 
the Czar and then to the minister, he withdrew from 
the royal presence. 

As may be supposed, our hero lost no time in re- 
turning to the cottage with the joyful news of his 
success. But much as they all loved Michael, Mar- 
garet and the old people could scarcely rejoice in the 
thought of his restoration to his home when his liberty 
was to be purchased at such a cost. To the grateful 
boy, however, every task seemed light, and even his 
humih'ation appeared honourable. Nor was this a de- 
lusive idea, for the most laborious employment derives 
dignity from a noble motive. 

The different circumstances under which Michael 
and Gerald commenced the same task made a wide 
difference in their feelings when engaged in it. With 
the former it was compulsory, with the latter it was 
voluntary. Michael felt himself to be the unwiUing 
servant of a tyrannical master. Gerald overlooked the 
fact of working for the Emperor in the animating idea 
that he was conferring a benefit on those who had 
done so much for him. He had moreover the delight- 
ful consciousness that his sacrifice of self met with tho 
smile of his Father in heaven. Nor did Gerald repent 
of the noble sacrifice he had made, when the first ex- 
citement was over, and he came to endure the severe^ 
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and in some instances unexpected, hardships it had 
brought upon him. He not only commenced his work 
cheerfully, but continued to pursue it with the same 
happy spirit. His joy and thankfulness were un- 
bounded when he received intelligence that Michael 
was gradually recovering his health under Margaret's 
careful nursing. At length the good woman herself 
came to visit him, bringing the news that her husband 
was now so nearly restored that he hoped to be able 
to walk as far himself ere long. Gerald thought, how- 
ever, that it would not be wise for him to come, lest it 
being known that he was again capable of labour, ha 
should be pressed a second time into the service : and 
his fears were not without foundation ; for where there 
is a despotic government, the humbler classes of the 
people are looked upon as little better than machines^ 
made for the sole purpose of executing the plana of 
those in power. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A QEEAT AND UNEXPECTED CHANGE— OUE HEBO IN 

MOSCOW. 

When Gerald had been about six months at his 
new employment, to his great surprise he was one 
morning told by an inspector of the works, that an 
order had just come from the Emperor signifying that 
he was to be sent immediately to Moscow. 

This intelligence created a little alarm in the breast 
of the youth, for he could only suppose that he was 
suspected of having committed some oflTence. Con- 
scious, however, of having discharged his appointed 
duties with faithfulness, he asked the officer whether 
he were sure that he was the person mentioned in the 
royal letter. 

^^The person signified is called by the name of 
Gerald Kopt. His person is described, and the de- 
scription answers exactly to you/^ 

^' I am called by the name of Gerald Kopt,^' the 
youth replied, ^' and if the Czar commands me to go 
of course I must obey. Indeed, I have no objection to 
going. But should my mother come here and miss 
me, who wiU let her know whither I have gone ? " 

" I will engage that your mother shall be told all 
that we know concerning you," replied the officer. 

^' Many thanks for that kindness,^^ cried Gerald, 
looking gratefully in the man^s face ; " I am now ready 
to attend the Czar^s orders/^ 

Could Gerald have divested himself of the idea 
that he might be going as a culprit to be tried for an 
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Tiiiknown oflfence, he would have been delighted with 
the journey, for he had long had a strong desire to see 
more of the world. 

The distance from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
which is upwards of four hundred miles, was a for- 
midable journey in a country where the roads were 
bad, and there were very few inns. At a subsequent 
period the Emperor Peter had good roads made be- 
tween the large towns, and inns and posting-houses 
were built upon them. Canals were also dug to con- 
nect the great rivers, and thei:e were many improve- 
ments of a similar l^ind ; but these things were the 
work of considerable time. Some of them were only 
just commenced at the period of which we are now 
speaking. 

On their way to Moscow the party passed through 
the town of Novogorod, the seat of the earliest govern- 
ment, and afterwards so noted as a republic. Gerald 
was greatly pleased that he had an opportunity of 
visiting this place, for Michael and his father-in-law 
had told him something of its ancient history. How 
about the middle of the ninth century, Rusic, a Nor- 
man pirate chief, when cruising about the Baltic with 
his followers, had sailed down rivers and through lakes 
till they came to this city, which was then a mere 
cluster of wooden huts inhabited by barbarians, and 
how the Norman had made himself master of the place, 
assumed the title of Grand Duke, and laid the founda- 
tion of the present powerful and extensive empire of 
Russia.* Many legendary tales were told of the ad- 
ventures of these wild Normans, and most of these 
adventures were associated with the city. 

* IgoT, the son of Busic, afterwards made Kirow the capital of the 
country ; but NoYOgorod was for a considerable time a place of im- 
portance, and the chief city of a Bepablican state. 
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On reaching Moscow our hero was so interested in 
the place as to forget the painful circumstances under 
which he was visiting it. The city was at that period 
enclosed with three walls; one built of brick, sur- 
rounded that portion called the Kremlin, where the 
Czar's palace and the residences of the chief of the 
nobility stood ; another built of stone, took in a larger 
extent of the city; and a third, formed of wood, 
enclosed the suburbs. On the banks of the river 
Moskwa, which runs through the city, were a number 
of wooden huts, the public baths. These baths were 
constantly frequented by the inhabitants, as bathing 
waa at that time a religious ceremony amongst the 
Bussian people. The poorest classes never failed to 
attend the baths at least once in the week. 

It was Palm Sunday when Gerald and his com- 
panions arrived, the place was consequently in a state 
of universal excitement. The bells, too, were ringing 
merrily, Moscow was famous for the size and number 
of its bells. To present a large bell to a church was 
considered by some a very pious act, therefore almost 
every new sovereign had a bell cast larger than that 
which had been given to the city by his predecessor.* 
Palm Sunday was a day on which a very grand festival 
was always held. The reUgion generally professed in 
Bussia is according to the Greek Church, which is very 
similar to the Boman Catholic religion. At that time 
the churoh was governed by persons called Patriarchs, 
who were something like the Popes. The Patriarch 
lived in Moscow, in a palace adjoining that of the 
Emperor, where he kept a court, and lived in as much 
state as the Czar himself. 

* The Empress Anne, the daughter of iTas, who reigned soon after 
Peter*8 death, presented a bell to the city of Moscow irhioh weighs 
432,000 pounds, and is the largest bell in the world. 
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On the festival of Palm Sunday the Emperor always 
walked to church, gorgeously arrayed in a dress made 
of cloth of gold, two princes holding up his train. He 
was followed by a grand foot procession consisting of 
the whole court splendidly attired. Behind the nobles 
were a number of the chief citizens and lawyers, each 
having a branch of willow, to represent palm, in his 
hand, and beyond these were the guards of the palace. 
In this procession the Patriarch always rode beside the 
Emperor, who held the bridle of his horse, and he was 
the only person mounted, excepting the guards. 

Our hero and his companions met the procession 
as it was just leaving the palace, and they stood for a 
while to watch it pass, Gerald's associates were de- 
lighted at having arrived in time to witness it, and 
Oerald was himself pleased with the sight, for he had 
never seen anything of the kind before. But looking 
on it as a religious festival, he could not help feeling 
pained. These men he knew were about to fall before 
images and offer up prayers to saints and angels, and 
they would afterwards spend the sacred hours of the 
Sabbath in feasting and drinking ; for no religious fes- 
tivals were at that time held in Eussia without feasting 
and drinking to excess. Happily for our young hero 
he had been taught a purer faith. The Bible, Michael's 
best inheritance from his father, had not been made 
such poor use of, as to allow Gerald to imbibe the 
superstitions, and practise the foolish ceremonies of 
the Russians. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OUR HERO AT THE COURT OP PETER THE GREAT. 

On entering tlie palace Gerald was at once taken to a 
comfortable apartment, and supplied with refresliment. 
" Surely/^ thought he, ^' the Czar has some kind 
intentions respecting me, or he would not give orders 
that I should be treated in this manner ; ^' and he was 
much relieved by this thought. Having finished his 
meal, he was conducted by a domestic or slave (for all 
the domestics in Russia were slaves) to one of the 
baths prepared for the household, and then to a ward- 
robe, from whence a handsome robe was given him to 
put on in the place of his sheepskin garments. He 
was further told that he would most likely be sum- 
moned to attend on the Emperor in the evening. 

The robe in which Gerald was arrayed was of dark 
green cloth, trimmed with for. It was loose and 
flowing, only confined round the waist by a leathern 
girdle, in the manner of the dresses of the East. This 
kind of dress was in fashion in Russia at that time, 
though Peter afterwards, with some difficulty, induced 
the Russian nobles and citizens to give it up, and 
adopt the costumes of England and France. 

The change was certainly a great improvement to 
our heroes appearance ; and he began to wonder what 
all this would lead to. 

With evening the expected summons came, and 
Gerald was conducted by a superior officer of the 
household to the royal presence. The Emperor was 
not now, as when our hero first saw him, seated on a 
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mde bench, but on a tlirone of state. He did not 
wear the goi^eous robe in which he had attended the 
church in the morning, for that was held sacred to the 
occasion, bat he was dressed in one equally splendid. 



A nnmber of nobles and ladies, elegantly attired, stood 
on either side of the throne, and the blaze of light 
which was thrown upon the company by means of the 
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brilliant chandeliers, gave the whole scene a dazzling 
aspect. 

The Czar and his suite were greatly amused at 
observing the wonder and admiration which marked 
the expressive countenance of the youth, as he entered 
the grand saloon. Gerald^s thoughts were not, how- 
ever, long so occupied; he was too much interested in 
ascertaining the object of his summons there. 

" Ha ! my lad,^^ exclaimed the Czar, in a familiar 
tone, as Gerald bowed low before the throne, '' IVe 
not forgotten you, you see. Well, how did you get on 
at your new work ? '' 

'^ I hope, Sire,^^ Grerald replied with modest 
dignity, "I hope. Sire, I did my duty, and to the satis- 
faction of your Majesty^s oJBcers.'' 

'^ IVe heard nothing to the cpntnuy, t^ all events,'^ 
said the Czar; ^^ but what say you to leaving off that 
sort of work, and taking to somethiiig else ? Have 
you become so fond of it that you desire to end your 
days at it ?^' 

Gerald could not help aniling at this question. 
^^Nay, Sire,*' he replied, "I did my work cheerfiilly, 
because I felt it to be my duty to do so, and I had, 
moreover, an animating motive, but I should rejoice to 
be engaged in some employment better suited to my 
taste." 

''What employment would be suited to your 
taste ? '^ the Emperor asked. *^ Would you like to be 
a soldier ? '^ 

'' A soldier^s profession would not be quite suited 
to my taste, Sire/^ Gerald replied. 

'' Why ? it is thought to be the most honourable 
calling by many of my subjects. I am a soldier, 
myself, but I wish not to put a restraint .on your 
inclination — nay, should you prefer following some 
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useful art, I would give you all encouragement. My 
nobles here know that I patronize the useful arts, and 
have set them an example by working at some of them 
myself." 

^^ My inclination. Sire, has always been to pursue a 
studious life,^^ Gerald ventured to say. 

" Ha ! " exclaimed the Czar, ^^ I am now founding 
a university in Moscow, would you like to enter it ? " 

^^That is what I desire above all things. Sire," 
Gerald replied with great earnestness. 

"Your desire shall be gratified then," cried the 
Emperor, " I wish to serve you, but I had another 
object in bringing you here. I took notice of the 
account yoa gave me at our former meeting of your 
singular deliverance from shipwreck, and I think I 
have some clue to the discovery of your family,'^ 

Gerald looked up more earnestly than ever. ^^ To 
enable me to discover my kindred, would indeed. Sire, 
be conferring on me a favour beyond any other," he 
exclaimed with great energy. 

" Can you write ?" 

" Yes, Sire, I can write, though but indifferently. 
My good father, Michael Kept, taught me to write to 
the best of his ability/* 

*^ Good — make oat a clear etatement then of all 
you know concerning your earlier history, in writing 
— ^be very particular as to dates, and send the docu- 
ment to me. You may withdraw now. My servants 
will attend to your comfort and provide you with, any- 
thing you ask for." 

" Oh ! Sire," exclaimed the youth, bursting into a 
flood of tears, " I can find no words to express my 
gratitude. But my heart thanks you a thousand- 
fold." 

Peter was naturally a stern man, and not easily 
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moTe3, but he could not witness the yonth'a emoti(HiB 
withont feeling something like a response. 

Gerald still lingered at the foot of the throne. 
" Will your Majesty pardon me if I ask the addition 
of one favour more ? " he at length said; " it ia that I 
may be permitted to send a messenger to my friends 
to let them know that I am here safe nnder your 
Majesty's gracious protection." 

"Ay, if that will afford yon pleasure," returned 
the Emperor, smiling, and he wared Ma hand in 
token of an adien. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A HAPPY DISCOVBEY. 

The slave wlio waited on Gerald told him that he had 
orders from the Czar to take him to any part of the 
palace and grounds he might wish to see. He was 
told, also, that if he would like to see the city, and the 
public buildings, he should have an escort from the 
Emperor^s own guards. 

Our hero gladly availed himself of these ojffers, and 
thus spent several days very pleasantly. He previously, 
however, compHed with the Czar^s request regarding 
the particulars of his early life. 

It was but little that he knew of the matter ; but 
that little he stated with great clearness, both as 
respected time and place. Nor did he fail to avail 
himself of the licence given him by the Czar to send 
to his friends. He wrote a brief account of all that 
had passed since his removal, and cheered them with 
hopes of ere long seeing them again under happier 
circumstances than when they parted last. 

Gerald had been at the palace about a week, when 
he received a message from the Emperor, bidding him 
prepare himself for an interview with a lady who, he 
said, had taken a great interest in his story. The officer 
who delivered the message fuiiher informed him that 
the lady, whose name was Madame Koski, was the 
widow of a Polish noble who had been personally 
attached to the Czar; and that, having lost her pro- 
perty in Poland, she was now living on a pension 
which was allowed her by the Emperor. 

Our hero listened to these particulars with great 
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eagerness; for he could not help thinking that this 
lady was in some way connected with his family, and 
that her interest for him was owing to that circum- 
stance. 

^^It is possible/' he said to himself, ^^that I am 
of Polish origin :'' his cheek grew flush and his eye 
kindled at the thought. He had occasionally heard 
portions of the history of that brave and interesting- 
people ; and from some cause, which he could not quite 
account for himself, he felt deeply concerned in all that 
related to them. The Emperor of Eussia and the 
renowned King of Sweden, Charles XII., had long- 
been contending for power over the Poles; and the 
principal question relating to that unhappy country 
seemed to be, which of the two should be their master* 

At one time the Czar gained the ascendency, for 
the King of Poland, Frederick Augustus, who was 
also Elector of Saxony, was his friend and ally. Again 
Charles XII. became the superior in power, and Fre- 
derick Augustus was then obliged to abdicate the 
throne of Poland and retire to Saxony, and Stanislaus 
Leczinski was chosen in his room — a measure whicK 
gave no satisfaction to the declining nation. 

Gerald awaited the arrival of Madame Koski with 
intense anxiety. At length the door of the apartment 
was slowly opened, and a lady dressed in the Polisk 
fashion appeared, leaning on the arm of a female 
domestic. She glanced hurriedly > at Gerald, who 
immediately rose and bowed. She then motioned 
with her hand for the attendant to withdraw, and 
entered the room alone. 

Madame Koski was still in the meridian of life ; 
but ill-health and deep grief had whitened her hair 
and left such marks upon her countenance that she 
had the appearance of being rather advanced in years* 
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She entered the room -with a trembling step, and Bimk 
into the seat which Gerald politely offered her. 

"Toar name?" she said, with great effort, looking 
very earnestly in his face. 

"My name, Madame, is Gerald," he replied; "but 
I am called Gerald Kopt, from one Michael Kopt, who 
lias been to me as a father." 

As the youth spoke, the lady became still more 
agitated. "It mnat be so — I cannot be deceived," 
she murmnred: "that brow — those eyes — the voice — 
so like my own, own Gerald ; you are — you must be^ 
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my child!" Here she threw her arms round the boy's 
neck, and burst inb a flood of tears. 

"Did I hear right? Did you say yoii are my 
mother?" exclaimtd Gerald, disengaging himself a 
little from her embrace, that he might look up in her 
countenance to readber answer even before her tongue 
could speak it. 

"lam," she answered in a calmer tone; "Host 
an infant on the coad; of Rusaia at the very time stated 
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in your document; and my heart tells me you must 
be he." 

" This is happiness beyond anything I could have 
expected,^' cried Gerald, warmly returning her embrace. 
^' I never hoped to find a mother living/' 

''And I never hoped to find my long-lost child," 
replied the lady ; '' but God is good and his vays are 
wonderful/' 

'' God has, indeed, been good to me, my mother,'' 
Gerald responded, now twining his arm foadly round 
her neck; *'He provided me with friend* who have 
been as parents to me, and He has, by a wonderful 
providence, brought me here. Bat tol me, dear 
lady — dear mother," he added, his countenance hght- 
ing up with great animation — '' tell me, iS it true that 
I am by birth a Pole ? " 

''You are," Madame Koski replied; "your father 
was a Pole of noble birth." 

" I have learned to call those great and noble who 
perform great and noble actions, defter lady," cried 
Gerald. " But I do rejoice in hearing that I belong 
to that brave and patriotic land." , 

" Ours is a fallen countiy," said tie lady, despond- 
ingly. "As for myself," she added, "I am obliged 
to hve on the bounty of the man 'vftio is desirous of 
holding my country in a state of itraldom; but the 
circumstances which led to it are th^se : — ^Your father 
and the Czar met in early youth ; ai(d your father had 
then an opportunity of rendering/ the Emperor an 
essential service, which was repaid by an act of equal 
generosity. Thus they were bouijd together by ties 
of gratitude." / 

" Ah ! and the ties of gratitude/are strong," Gerald 
warmly interposed. 1 . 

They are, my son," said the lady. " Many years 
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after, when Peter of Bussia and Charles of Sweden 
first contended for mastery over our fallen country, 
your father and the Czar met once more. Your father 
was then a prisoner in Peter's camp, and I and my 
three children were without a home. Under these 
circumstances, the Czar contrived to get our children 
on board one of his ships, which was then about to sail 
up the Baltic* I purposed joining them, but an acci- 
dent preventing, the ship set sail without me ; and the 
children were only under the care of a female slave 
who was their nurse. The next tidings I heard was 
that the vessel had been wrecked, and that every one 
on board had perished/' 

Madame Koski wept as she related these particu- 
lars ; nor could Gerald listen to them without shedding 
tears also. ^^Then what became of my father?'' he 
asked, with breathless interest. 

'' The Czar generously gave him his Uberty . Tour 
father," she continued, ^^was one of those patriots 
who did not take part with either the Swedes or the 
Russians, but who nobly stood out for Polish indepen- 
dence and the right of electing a king for ourselves. 
This being the case, he fared ill when Charles of Swe- 
den got the mastery; and he would have done the 
same when Peter of Bussia had the supreme power, 
but for the private friendship which I told you existed 
between him and the Czar. He fell at last, however," 
and as she ceased the lady buried her face in her hands 
and wept afresh. 

^^He fell in the defence of his country?" asked 
Gerald. 

*^ He did, dear boy." 

" I have told the Czar that I am desirous of pur- 
suing a studious life, and he has oiBered to place me in 
the University he has recently founded in this city. 
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But your tale, dear mother/' added Gerald, "has 
stirred feelings within me which I scarcely knew that 
I possessed. Surely it would be ignoble for me to live 
at ease in an enemy^s land, when my own requires my 
services.'' 

*' I should have thought as yon do, at one time, 
my son," replied the lady; *^but now I view the 
matter otherwise. Though there are many gallant 
spirits still in Poland, the power of our conquerors is 
too great for us. Nothing can be done for our unhappy 
country now, her freedom is entirely lost." 



CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Madame Kosei now proceeded to question Gerald 
regarding his humble friends, the fisherman and his 
wife, and nothing loth was he to talk of them, and 
of their kindness to him. She listened with great 
interest to his account of Michael's being carried off 
to the public works, and of his interview with the 
Czar, to plead for the exchange. She had heard 
nothing of these particulars — she had only been told 
that a youth who had been shipwrecked when an 
infant, near the mouth of the Neva, was then at the 
Emperor's palace, and on her arrival, the paper which. 
Gerald had written out had been put into her hand. 
Peter, on first seeing him, had himself been struck 
with the resemblance he bore to his early friend, and 
when Gerald proceeded to give the account of the 
wreck, he immediately surmised that the son of the 
Polish noble stood before him. 

Though Peter was a man of fierce passions^ and 
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had little feeling, he was known to attack Umself 
firmly to a few individaals, Madame Koski and her 
son, therefore, felt eome conSdence in the continuance 
of his friendship and protection, 

Gerald at last came to a determination to enter the 
University, though hia own inclination would now have 
led him to go to hia native land, and make a stand 
with the few bravo men who wonld have joined him in 
another struggle for independence. Indeed, he did 



not wholly relinquish the idea, though he resolved at 
present on making the most of the advantages oSered 
him for education. 

Previons to his entering, however, he and his 
mother took a journey to the village in which Michael 
and his wife were residing. Madame Koski was 
anxJons to see the worthy couple who had acted so 
kindly to her son, that she might have an opportu- 
nity of expressing her deep gratitude, and she and 
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Gerald were both desirons of ascertaining whether 
they coald do anything to make the family more 
comfortable. 

The meeting was aflFecting, and it gave mutual 
pleasure. Madame Koski was much pleased with the 
fisherman^s family, especially with Margaret, towards 
whom she thought she could never show suflBcient 
kindness in return for the motherly part she had 
acted towards her friendless infant. The good woman 
brought forward the clothes in which Gerald was 
dressed when he was first cast upon their protecting 
care. And if any further proof of his identity had 
been needful, the sight of them would have quite 
satisfied Madame Koski that he was indeed her child. 
The view of the clothes, however, called forth many 
painful recollections ; for though Gerald was restored 
to her, her two other children, who had been equally 
dear, were lost. She was afiected, too, when told of 
the careful manner in which the babels little ark had 
been enclosed, in order to shelter him from the waters. 
^* Poor Jaqueline,'^ she said, with tears in her eyes, 
'^you were faithful to your charge to the very last. 
Oh ! '' she added, turning to her son, ^^ what a 
wonderful Providence has followed thee, my child; 
from the moment I parted from thee, thou hast never 
wanted a mother^s tender care.^' 

Madame Koski was a Christian woman. She had 
been taught in the rough school of adversity, and she 
had learned, not only to submit with patience to the 
ills of life, but to see God^s gracious and merciful 
hand in all. 

Madame Koski' s income was not very large, still 
she insisted on sharing it with Michael and his wife, 
who really stood in need of aid, though they were 
unwilling to receive it from her. The good couple 
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lad done all without any hope or prospect of reward ; 
but they both repeatedly declared that Gerald had 
already more than repaid them for the services they 
had rendered him by the generous sacrifice he had 
made^ which had, they said, been the means of saving 
Michaels life. 

Gerald returned with his mother to Moscow, and 
then commenced his studies with a cheerful spirit. 
He lived to be a comfort to his widowed parent, and 
an ornament to society ; but he never had an opportu- 
nity of serving his country beyond what he could do as 
a private individual. 

Within two or three years of the time when the 
above-related events took place, Peter the Great once 
more gained ascendency over the Poles by a victory he 
won over his rival, Charles XII. In consequence of 
this victory, Stanislaus was deposed and Frederick 
Augustus was restored to the throne. 

Most of our young readers are no doubt aware 
that Poland is no longer a kingdom, but a Russian 
province. Subsequently to the period of which we 
have been speaking, the fall of the Polish nation 
was rapid, and their final overthrow took place under 
the Russian Emperor Nicholas. 

It now remains for us, young readers, to inquire 
what moral may be learned from the little history 
before us. Every book we read should do something 
more than amuse the fancy and interest the feelings. 
It should inform our minds and teach us some valuable 
lesson for practice. We have seen that our hero's 
generous action ^as made in the providence of God to 
lead to its own reward. Had he not sought an inter- 
view with the Czar, he would not have discovered his 
mother. Again, we may observe, that circumstances 
do not affect the conduct of individuals so as to 
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preveat the possibility of their performing noble 
deeds. The fisherman and his wife practised gene- 
rosity and kindness of the highest order, lowly and 
poor though they were ; and the seemingly disadvan- ■ 
tageooa situation of the boy who was cast upon 
their bounty did not prevent his achieving a truly 
heroic action. Think not, therefore, that your circum- 
stances, whatever they may be, shut yon ont from the 
exercise of exalted virtues; for there are no circum- 
stances, however unfavourable, which exclude the per- 
formance of generous and self-denving deeds. 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE SAGE. 



THE CHILDEEN. 

sfl^*^ li*^ "o*- heard of tHe country called Italy, 

bill a beautiful and fertile land lyinf^ to tbe 
Un south of the high mountains called the 

■■IB Alps ? Who has not heard of its grapes 
and oranges, its groves of olive-trees and myrtles, and 
its fields of rice and maize ; and who has not heard 
too of the grand old cities of Italy with their beautiful 
buildings and fine sculpture and paintings ? All these 
things make it most interesting to visit and read about, 
and it becomes still more so, when we remember that 
in Italy much of the present civilization of the world 
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was, as it were, begun; for not only were many ai*ts 
and sciences first practised and studied there, but also 
many useful discoveries and inventions were made 
there and brought to perfection, which hare since been 
highly useful to mankind. The great prosperity of 
Italy, is, however, past and gone, and through bad 
government, and wha^ we think mistaken views of 
religion, it is now very far behind many other countries 
of the world, so that while grapes and oranges still 
grow and ripen there, and groves of olives and myrtles 
and fields of rice and maize az^ still to be seen, just as 
they were perhaps two or three hundred years ago ; 
yet in all other respects, we admire Italy for what it 
was, and visit it and read about its cities in order to 
find the traces of what they once were in the days of 
their prosperity and greatness. 

And now we are about to tell a story of some things 
that happened in one of these cities of Italy, after 
what may be called its best days were past. Things 
which concerned one of the greatest men of the time_, 
whose name is well known, and which happened also 
to two children whose names have certainly never been 
heard before, but who might have done and said all 
that is related here. 

It was in a city called Pisa, about two hundred and 
sixty years ago, that there lived a man named Bertano, 
who was celebrated at that time as a manufacturer of 
glass. He had originally come from Venice, in which 
city glass was first made in Italy, and which was very 
celebrated for its looking-glasses and mirrors; and 
when he settled at Pisa, glass was still quite a novelty 
to the people, and only the rich had glass windows to 
their houses, or drinking vessels of glass for their 
tables, while a looking-glass was considered one of 
the most curious and costly of ornaments ; indeed it 
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was looked into almost with a feeling of awe, so wonder- 
ful was it thought that a person's face could be reflected 
so accurately. 

Bertano was not only a maker of glass for windows 
and mirrors, but he was also acquainted with the art 
of staining glass with rich and beautiful colours, and 
at the time of our story was engaged in making some 
beautiful coloured gUss windows for a church in Pisa, 
on which different scriptural subjects were represented. 
He inhabited a large old house near one of the gates 
of the city, and round a court-yard at the back were 
workshops and furnaces, where, assisted by workmen, 
he carried on his employment very industriously, and 
earned much money. 

Bertano had lost his wife before he came to Pisa, 
and his family consisted only of two children, a boy 
and a girl, who were taken care of by an old house- 
keeper or nurse, who generally went by the name of 
Dame Ursula. Now, the real names of the children 
were Lancilotto and Fiammina, but as these were 
rather long even for the Italians to pronounce, the usual 
names by which they were known at home were Lotto 
and Mina, and such I shall always call them. How 
different were the brother and sister ! At the time I 
am writing about, Lotto was a lively active boy of 
twelve, while Mina at ten was a poor little sickly 
cripple, moving each morning with difficulty from her 
bed to a chair, and in the evening from her chair back 
again to her bed. Lotto was here, there, and every- 
where, seeing and hearing and meddling in everything; 
Mina sat the long and weary day through, in the deep 
recess of a window which looked across the street only 
to the opposite house, and through which little light 
and Uttle air came. This window had to be sure a 
casement of glass of small diamond-shaped panes. 
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whicli her father had put in for her, but only a little 
portion of it would open to admit the air, and it was so 
high that there was little possibility of even getting a 
peep from it down into the street to see the passers- 
by ; and only a little patch of blue sky could be seen 
over the top of the opposite house, in which at night 
Mina, as she lay on her bed, could sometimes see a 
few stars twinkling, but never by any chance the sun 
or moon. 

It would have been a weary life indeed for this 
little girl, being thus shut up a prisoner in one room, 
and seeing as she did only Dame Ursula at those times 
when she had to be dressed or undressed, or have her 
meals, and seldom seeing her father more than once a 
day, if it had not been for Lotto. Happily for her. 
Lotto was a good kind brother, and very luckily too 
for her. Lotto was a great talker. In the midst of all 
his occupations and amusements he never forgot his 
sister Mina, and all he heard and saw was repeated 
and described to her, so that Mina lived in the world 
as it were through the eyes, and ears, and tongue of 
Lotto, andj had almost left off wishing that she could 
see and hear for herself, so well did he describe and tell. 

All that he could find likely to give her pleasure or 
■amusement would Lotto bring up to her little gloomy 
Toom, so that Letters visits often enabled her to fill up 
-well the time of his absence. The ripest melon to be 
liad in the market, or the most tempting bunch of 
grapes, would be sure to find their way to her, while 
the seasons were marked to her by the fresh bunches of 
flowers that Lotto would gather for her in the fields 
and woods around the city. Mina^s most favourite 
playthings, however, were the scraps and fragments of 
glass that Lotto collected for her out of his father's 
workshops. He was a favourite with the workmen. 
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and when not too busy they would mould him orna- 
ments of glas&and make him little coloured glass beads 
to take to his little sick sister who lay ill up-stairs. 
Mina had thus a large collection of pieces of stained 
glass, with which she used to amuse herself in making 
all kinds of devices and patterns on the table before 
her; and of threading necklaces and rosaries of coloured 
beads, she was never tired. She had, however, other 
employments of a more useful kind, for she could plait 
straw very neatly, of which she made baskets and 
mats, and could embroider very prettily in coloured 
silks and wools, so that in spite of her imprisonment 
she was seldom idle, and even when Lotto was with 
her, her little fingers would be busy over some little 
present or other for her friends. 

Mina, as we have said, was generally the listener 
when they were together, for living the dull life that 
she did, it was very seldom that she had anything to 
tell to Lotto. It happened, however, one day, that 
when Lotto had come up to bring her some particularly 
bright pieces of red and yellow glass that one of the 
workmen had given him, it was Mina who had a piece 
of news to tell. 

^^ Do you know, Lotto,^^ said she, ^^ that some one 
has come to live in the house on the other side of the 
street, and that I can see him very often at his window 
teaching and studying. Dame Ursula tells me that 
he is called the Doctor Galilei, and that he is a very 
learned man indeed. Do you know that 1 almost 
think he must be an astrologer, for last night after 
I went to bed, I could see him out on his balcony 
looking at the stars, and then going every now and 
then back into his room to write at the table where his 
lamp was buming.^^ 

^^ An Astrologer ! I should not wonder ; and as- 
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trologers can tell the future, they say, by looking at 
the stars. I should like to know whether the Doctor 
Galilei could tell you, Mina, whether you would ever 
get well, or tell mo if I should ever go to Venice. 
How I should like to ask him V 

"Well, do you know, Lotto,^^ said Mina with a 
sigh, " that I should not at all like to ask him either 
of those questions. I should be so afraid that he 
might say I never should be any better ; and then I 
don^t much think I should like him to say that you 
would go to Venice, Lotto, for what should I do while 
you were gone ?'' 

^^ Why you would have to expect me back again, to 
be sure, Mina, and to think of all the pretty things I 
should bring back from Venice, and all I should have 
to tell you about that strange city. That would be 
nice, would it not V 

^^Yes, nice when you came back again, but I 
should not like your going away, and I always hope 
that something will happen to prevent it.^' 

^^ Ah, but I must go, Mina dear, you know. Father 
always says I must go to Venice to learn the last new 
way of making mirrors, before I am quite a man and 
begin to help him.^' 

"Well, that is a good way off at all events,^^ said 
Mina, " for you are only a boy now. Lotto, that is a 
comfort. But look ! There is the Doctor Galilei out 
on his balcony. Lotto ! Does he not look very wise 
and good ? I like his looks so much.^' 

"Yes, but see, Mina — what can he be about?. I 
do think he has dropped something — yes, a piece of 
paper or parchment; and here it comes flying down 
into the street.^' 

" Oh, run and fetch it. Lotto ! Take it to him. 
He would be so sorry to lose it, I dare say.^' 
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Before Mina had finislied speaking. Lotto was off 
like an arrow from a bow, and had sprang down the 
great staircase, and was out in the street. It was 
quite a long time before he came back again, and 
Mina had grown quite impatient, and was almost 
afraid that he had stayed to ask the Doctor about her 
getting well, when Lotto burst into the room again. 

'^ I have seen him, Mina — I have seen ^nd talked 
to Doctor Galilei, and what will you say when I tell 
you that he is coming here to see you V 

" Oh, Lotto, what can he want to see me for ? You 
surely have not asked him.^^ 

^^ About the stars ? Oh, no ! and I don^t believe 
he is an astrologer, Mina. Only a doctor who gives 
physic to people to make them well. But let me tell 
you first about the paper. I found it directly I gob 
into the street, for it had fallen just by our door ; 
and I picked it up, and was going to ring at the great 
beU of the doctor^s house, when out he came himself; 
and when I gave it him, he thanked me very kindly_, 
and said he had thrown it down on purpose, and that 
he was going to throw it down again from the bal- 
cony, if I would be so good as to pick it up again and 
bring it up to him.^^ 

^^ Throw it down again ! Why, Lotto, what could 
that be for ? How foolish of him to do that.'^ 

^^ No, Mina, not at all foolish, but very wise, and 
what is more I know all about it, as I will tell you. 
In the first place the doctor is trying to find out some- 
thing about things falling through the air, he told me ; 
and- after letting the piece of paper fall from the bal- 
cony spread open as you saw it, he went up again and 
let it fall all crumpled up into a ball, and he found 
that then it fell much quicker, because it could pusli 
its way through the air, whilst before, when the paper 
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was spread open, the air supported it ; and this was 
what he wanted to be sure of/' 

'^ And you picked his paper ball up for him. Lotto?'' 
^^ Yes, and I took it up to him, and went into his 
honse over the way, through the great hall and stair- 
case up to the room where Dr. Galilei studies. Such 
a room, Mina, as you never saw. All full of books 
and papers, and such queer instruments and tools. 
And the Doctor talked to me, and I said that you, 
Mina, saw him first, and he said ^ Who is Mina ? ' and 
then I told him. He said, ^ What, the httle girl with 
the pale face that I see sitting at the casement ? ' and 
I said ^ Yes ; ' and then he said ^ Why does she always 
sit there all day long ? ' and I told him how ill you 
were, and how long you had been ill, and what was 
the matter, and then — now don't be frightened, Mina 
— but then he said he would come to see you, for he 
thought that perhaps he might be able to do you some 
good/' 

But Mina was frightened, and she could not help 
feeling terribly alarmed at the thought that she might 
have to do something different from what she did 
every day, or take some disagreeable medicine. She 
had grown so accustomed to her present life that she 
scarcely wished for any alteration, except that now 
and then she had great pains in her legs and joints, 
and this she would be very glad to lose. She had, 
however, ceased to think it possible that any doctor 
could cure her, for she had had several some years 
before, and had taken much medicine; but as they 
had done her no good, she had little hope of being 
cured that way, but, according to the notions of those 
times, she fancied, as did Dame Ursula too, that she 
would only be well when she had been taken to the 
shrine of some particular saint and kissed some par- 
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ticular relics which were supposed to have the power 
of healing. And when Dame Ursula was told that day 
all about the visit that was to be expected from the 
Doctor Galilei, she shook her head and said, ^^ Ah, all 
very well, my good Lotto, all very well ! The Doctor 
is as everybody knows a very learned man, but still I 
have no hope of his doing anything for our little Mina. 
If your father would only let me carry her to Loretto, 
to the chapel of our blessed Lady, and let her but 
once kneel upon the steps of the altar, she would be 
well again directly, and would be able to run about 
and jump and dance as briskly as you. Lotto, can 
do/' 

But Loretto was a long way off, and, besides this, 
Bertano, Mina^s father, had no belief that going there 
would cure his little daughter ; on the contrary, he was 
glad to know that Dr. Galilei would come and see her, 
and begged Dame Ursula to do all that he should 
recommend for the sick child. 

Two or three days passed over, however, before the 
visit of the doctor was paid, and Mina had begun to 
hope and Lotto to fear that his new friend had for- 
gotten them, when, as he was standing out on his 
balcony one morning, he all at once looked down 
towards Mina^s little window, and then seeming to 
recollect her all at once, he nodded and made signs to 
her that he would come over. 

The visit was not nearly so terrible as Mina had 
expected, for the good doctor talked to her a long 
time about Lotto and her father, and asked to look at 
the piece of embroidery she was doing, and admired a 
pretty rosary of glass beads that lay on the table, all 
before he began to question Dame Ursula, or examine 
her knees and ankle joints. The medicine he recom- 
mended, too, was only a drink made of a particular 
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herb which was to be found in the fields near Pisa, 
and though she did not quite like the idea of having 
her joints bathed so often with cold water as he 
advised, yet that was better than the rubbing with 
oils and salves that the other doctors had recom- 
mended. 

When Doctor Galilei however looked round the 
little close room in which she sat, and found that only 
a very small portion of the glass window was made to 
open, he shook his head and said that she ought to 
have more light and air. 

'^Have you no garden,^^ said he, ^^in which she 
could sit every day in the air and sunshine ? for that 
would do her more good than anything/^ Dame 
Ursula said there was a little terrace garden at the 
side of the house, but it was never used; and she 
added, that her little patient disliked being carried 
about, so that they never attempted to remove her 
from her room. 

Doctor Galilei said no more to them afc that time, 
and took his leave. When he went out, he found 
Lotto on the stairs, waiting to catch a glimpse of him 
as he passed down them, and no doubt hoping also to 
be able to have a little talk with his new acquaintance. 
To his surprise the doctor asked him to show him the 
garden, which he understood was at the side of the 
house. Now Lotto was accustomed sometimes to play 
in this little garden, and could get into it out of the 
court-yard by a steep flight of steps, for it was a sort 
of raised terrace in the manner which is common in 
southern countries, and being at the side of the house 
you could look from it down into the street. It was 
far from being a garden, like any such as we are 
familiar with, and as for plants, it was at that time 
little more than a tangled mass of trailing vines, among 
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whicli here and there stood a pomegranate or orange- 
tree, with their scarlet and white blossoms. In tho 
middle of it was an old stone fountain, now choked up 
with grass and weeds and dead leaves, and many years 
had passed since any water had flowed from it. 

'' Aha ! '^ said Doctor Gralilei, when he had mounted 
on to the terrace, and looked around him. " This is 
just what I expected. Why, this garden is the very 
thing for thy little sister, my young friend. This is 
where she ought to be sitting these sunny days instead 
of being cooped up like a little bird in a cage in that 
close room. Why, my good Lotto, how is it that thou 
dost not bring her out here ? '^ 

'^Oh, Doctor — Doctor Galilei,^^ said Lotto, ^^you 
don^t know Mina. Why, she would never let us bring 
her up here — she would cry at the very thought of our 
dragging her all down the great staircase, and through 
the court-yard, and up these steep steps, all to get 
here. I assure you, good Doctor, it would really hurt 
her, for she is never accustomed to move.^' 

^^ Well, but that is no reason why she should not 
begin to move. This little garden, too, is on a level 
with her little room, and surely there must be a door 
into it through which she could come. See now, my 
fine fellow, what is this here behind this great myrtle 
bush ? What is this but a door ? Why not bring thy 
little sister out this way ? It cannot be half a dozen 
yards from her room.^^ 

Lotto looked surprised that the Doctor who was 
such a stranger to them should find out what he had 
never seen before — a door opening from the house on 
to the terrace. Where could his eyes have been ? 
And now when he came to think about it, this very 
door must be the one which he had so often seen, 
locked and bolted, at the end of the very gallery into 
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which Mina^s door opened. Still a look of doubt was 
on his face, as he thought of how Mina always cried 
when they attempted to move her, even into the next 
room, and he told the Doctor of his doubts. 

'^ Well, my boy, say nothing to thy sister at pre- 
sent about this garden. Set to work, and put it a 
little to rights, and contrive her a place where she 
may sit sheltered from the sun at noon-day, and leave 
to me the rest.^^ And then the Doctor and Lotto had 
a talk about where the hottest san would fall, and 
where the afternoon shade would come, and how best 
she could sit so as to look down over the parapet into 
the street, to amuse herself by seeing the passengers 
go by ; and a great deal was planned and suggested 
by the good doctor, which Lotto was to manage to get 
done by the next week, when he promised to call again 
to see his patient. 

It was just as well that nothing was said to Mina 
about going out into the open air, just at present, for 
it happened that two or three showery days followed 
after this visit of the Doctor Galilei, and it would have 
made her shudder at the thought of going out into the 
chilly damp air ; and it was lucky that Lotto was too 
busy to be tempted to let out the secret of the trial 
that was coming on her. Never had Lotto been so 
proud in his life, as he was in having something to do 
all by himself; for Doctor Galilei had said to him, 
'^ Thou art a stout strong boy, why shouldst thou not do 
all that is needful here thyself, in weeding and pruning 
these plants and in making it look nice and pleasant 
for thy little sister ? '' So Lotto was determined to 
have very little help from any one else. 

Some grand schemes too came into his head directly 
about making Mina a bower at the end of the httle 
terrace, and of gettiag the vine to trail over it, and 
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then he thought whether it would be possible to get 
the old fountain to play again and send up sparkling 
water, which would both look and sound so cool. In 
patching together some bits of trellis which were lying* 
about so as to make a bower, and in clearing out the 
fountain, he had some assistance from one of his father^s 
workmen, but all the rest he did himself. It took no 
little time and patience to get all the rank grass and 
weeds uprooted that had been growing unheeded and 
unchecked for many a year, and the luxuriant vines 
were difficult to get into anything like order, so long had 
they been accustomed to have their own way. Besides 
the grape vine, one long branch of a great gourd vine, 
with its wide-spreading leaves, was coaxed, however, 
over the top of the trellis which formed the arbour, and 
Lotto contrived that the round green gourds or pump- 
kins, should rest in places strong enough to support 
them when they grew large and heavy. A bench and 
table were placed in the arbour ready for Mina when- 
ever she should come; and Dame Ursula promised 
some old velvet cushions when they should be wanted 
tD make the seat easy and soft. 

And how about the fountain? The more Lotto 
thought about it, the more he wished that he could 
only get the water to come into it again, which would 
be such a charming thing for Mina to watch as she sat 
in her bower. No one could, however, tell him where 
the cistern was from which the water ought to come, 
and he looked in vain down the stone dolphin's mouth, 
out of which it must have gushed in former days so as 
to fall again into the marble basin. He was one day 
examining the fountain, and longing that he could 
understand it better, when he heard some one calling 
him by name. He looked around on every side, but 
could see no one from whom the voice could come. 
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nntQ at last, turning tis eyes upwards, he perceived 
that Dr. Galilei was in his balcony, and that he made 
signs to him. Signs of what ? Lotto could not under- 
derstand, until as last he perceived that the Doctor 
pointed to the roof of one of the buildings which stood 
around the court-yard and were used as workshops. 
The cistern from which the fountain was supplied must 
be there — the Doctor could see it as he looked down 
upon it all — and so it proved. He consulted his father, 
and obtained his permission to have it all set to rights. 
A great bird's nest was found to have stopped the pipe 
by which the cistern ought to have been filled from 
the river ; the water was made to flow into it, and then 
through the pipes to the fountain. It came at last from 
the dolphin's mouth, at first only trickling slowly, and 
then at last spouting freely up, fresh, bright, and clear. 
" Better, most certainly better,'' was the decision of 
Dr. Galilei, as he saw Mina again about ten days after 
his first visit. ^^ And now, my little maiden, I must 
see thee stand." And after much hesitation and 
alarm, Mina was actually persuaded to stand, and 
even, when held tightly by the Doctor and with her 
nurse on the other side, to walk two or three paces 
across the room. Not that day, but the next was she 
to be taken out into the garden, and partly from the 
assurance of all that it was a very little way off, and 
partly in the hope of seeing as they said all the people 
coming into market with their fruit and vegetables 
and flowers, she was induced to look forward to it with 
something like pleasure. Dr. Gralilei assured her, too, 
that he should always be able to see her from his 
balcony, and that she would see him when out there 
noting down the movements of the sun, which he was 
accustomed to do each day, and she liked the thought 
of seeing her kind new friend. 
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The great door at the end of the gallery had been 
unbarred and unbolted, the soft cushions had been 
placed ready on the aeat in the arbonr, and Lotto had 
at last Batisfied himself that the great vases which held 
the orange-trees stood in the best possible place for 
Mina to see and smeli the blossoms, when he went to 
assist in the important operation of carrying his sister 
out from her dark room on to the terrace. It was a 
fine warm sunny afternoon, and overhead was the clear 
and deep blue sky for which Italy is so famous. The 
myrtles and orange-blossoms sent out a sweet perfume. 



the flowers of the pomegranate shrubs and oleanders 
were gay and bright, and the waters of the fountain 
sparkled and shone like diamonds. No wonder that 
the little sick girl's eyes were dazzled and ^most 
blinded as she was all at once moved from the dark 
and gloomy room amid these pleasant objects. It was 
well for her, indeed, that Lotto had trained the vines 
80 well over the treliis that scarcely one ray of sunshine 
could penetrate through the leaves, for when laid 
quietly down on the bench, with her own little play- 
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things and work spread around her, the frightened and 
startled looks of Mina changed gradually to those of 
pleased surprise. 

^^ Oh, Lotto, what beautiful flowers ! What a beau- 
tiful fountain ! You never told me about the fountain. 
How brightly the water sparkles and how cool it looks ! 
What are those red flowers called ? How sweetly the 
orange blossoms smell ! Will there be oranges by-and- 
by ? And grapes too ! And shall I see them ripen ? ^' 
And her little tongue ran on long with questions and 
remarks, while Lotto was in great delight at all her 
pleasure and surprise. 

^^I did it all, Mina, very nearly all myself! Such 
work I had with the grass and weeds, and such work 
we all had with the fountain to make it play so well. 
Doctor Galilei said you ought to come out here. He 
says that air and sunshine are to be your physic. Nice 
physic, is it not, Mina V* 

" Oh yes ; and then the flowers and the fountain ; I 
do think. Lotto, it will do me good to smell the flowers 
and listen to the fountain.^^ 

^^ And now that you are rested a little, Mina, only 
just turn one little bit this way, and see how you can 
look over this parapet here down into the street below. 
And you can see all the people as they come in from 
the country, and on festival days wo shall have the pro- 
cessions pass this way. Will it not be charming ? ^* 

^^ And Doctor Galilei, Lotto — he said I should see 
bim. Where is his balcony ? '^ 

" Oh, up there — now I see. And, look, he is coming 
out — ^he nods to us, and smiles.'^ 

Mina was very happy at first, but it is not to be 
wondered at that the pleasure and the surprise, and 
the exertion of being moved, and looking at so many 
new things should soon tire her, so that Lotto was 

c 
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almost disappointed and frightened when her spirits 
began to flag, and at some little annoyance from the 
flies, she began to cry, and begged to be carried back 
again to her own room. 

The next day, however, early in the forenoon, she was 
anxious to be taken to the terrace again, and there it 
was she had her little mid-day meal of broth and riee. 
The trellis bower soon became a little home to her, and 
as the summer wore on, there were few days of which 
a considerable portion would not be spent out there. 
As Doctor GaUlei had foreseen, she improved visibly in 
health ; and before two months were over, colour had 
come into her cheeks, and she could not only stand but 
walk. 

It needed the encouraging voice and firm manner 
of Doctor Galilei, however, to induce her to attempt to 
use her legs, and it was quite contrary to what she her- 
self or Dame Ursula believed to be possible when, 
assisted on one side by her good friend the Doctor, 
and leaning on Lotto's shoulder on the other, she 
actually walked one day the whole way round the 
fountain which stood in the middle of the terrace. 
This first attempt proving successful, a certain amount 
of walking was ordered by the Doctor for each day, 
and it was not more than three months from her first 
trial that she was able, with Lotto's help only, to reach 
the terrace from her own room and to return to it in 
the evening back again. Nothing more was said by i 

Dame Ursula about the journey to Loretto ; but there 
were times when she threw out hints about Doctor 
Galilei being something of a magician, and hoped that 
she might not through his magic become just as quickly 
ill again. Mina and Lotto, however, were not afraid 
of anything Doctor Galilei might do ; on the contrary, 
they were full of gratitude to him for his kindness and 
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good advice. Mina especially loved him, as she said, 
almost as well as she did Lotto or her father, and it 
would have been a pleasure to her if she could have 
expressed to him any part of the grateful feelings that 
filled her heart. She was always so glad when she 
could find anything to do for Doctor Galilei, or to give 
to him, and many a time she would make Lotto take 
up to their opposite neighbour some of the good things 
that were brought as treats to herself, such as some 
fine ripe figs, or some of Dame Ursula's choicest cakes. 
She embroidered for him the prettiest purse she had 
ever made, and plaited some neat straw mats for his 
table ; and there was no night that she went to bed 
without lookiDg up to see if the good Doctor might 
not be out on his balcony, that she might see him the 
last thing before kneeling down to say her prayers, for 
it seemed to her as if he ought to be thanked as well 
as God for her recovery. Something of this kind she 
said to him, one day when he came to see her, but he 
replied, ^^ Nay, my little maid, thou must thank and 
praise alone the Lord of heaven for thy health and 
strength ; for if I have given thee good counsel, still 
my knowledge cometh but from Him. And the virtue 
that is in the herbs of the field and in the fresh air and 
warm sunshine — they are but blessed gifts of his to 
man, which He hath given him power to use to his own 
good.^^ 

Besides this feeling of thankfulness which he shared 
in on his sister's behalf. Lotto had begun to feel him- 
self quite a person of importance ever since he had 
taken a part in her cure, and been treated with confi- 
dence by so learned a man as the Doctor Galilei, and 
nothing he liked so much as having an opportunity of 
paying him a visit on some pretext or other, so as to 
see some of the curious things he had up in his room. 
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or get some piece of knowledge from him. He found 
that the doctor had left off giving advice to sick people 
in general, and spent his time principally in observing 
the heavenly bodies — ^the sun, moon, and stars ; while 
he made all kinds of calculations about them, and drew 
maps and plans of their situations in the sky. His 
business, too, was to teach what he learned and ob- 
served to the students of the University of Pisa, and 
on certain days he went into the city to give lectures. 
He liked to impart to others the knowledge that he 
acquired, and even to teach snch a young boy as Lotto^ 
He taught him many things himself, and he encouraged 
him to attend more regularly at school, in order to 
learn to read and write, for as he said, there was much 
knowledge which could be gained only by reading, 
while what we got by seeing and hearing could never 
be made of use to others without writing. 

It was Mina^s birthday ; and this was when autumn 
had quite begun, and all the Italian fruits were ripened 
in the mellow sun. The grapes on the vine that hung 
over the trellis of Mina^s bower were now of a deep 
purple, and the gourds had swelled out so large and 
heavy that they quite weighed down the branches on 
which they grew, some resting on the ground, and 
others lodging on the stone parapet. In the place of 
the white orange blossoms that had scented the air so 
sweetly when Mina first came out upon the terrace, 
there were plump oranges of every shade between pale 
yellow and the deepest red, and pomegranates hung 
where the scarlet flowers had been. 

To celebrate the day, Mina's father, Dame Ursula, 
Lotto, and herself were all to take supper together on 
the terrace, and the grapes from off the vine, and all 
the ripest oranges were to be gathered on the occasion 
to add to the repast that Dame Ursula had been so 
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busy cooking all the morning, in the kitchen, and 
making purchases for in the market. 

They were seated round the table in the bower, and 
Mina's health had been drunk by her father in some of 
his best wine, and he had given her his usual birthday 
present of a gold coin, when Lotto espied the Doctor 
Galilei watching from his balcony as usual the setting 
of the sun. 

^' Oh, Lotto, do run over,'^ said Mina, " with some 
of these grapes for the good Doctor. I know he likes 
grapes, and take him too this piece of purple glass that 
I promised him to look at the sun through ; and tell 
him. Lotto, that it is my birthday — and don^t forget to 
say how often I have walked round the fountain to-day 
and how well I am.^' 

She had many more messages to send, but Lotto 
was off before they were half ended, and he was soon 
seen standing on the balcony by the pide of Doctor 
Galilei. He came back again, however, sooner than 
they expected, and to the surprise and pleasure of all, 
he brought back word that Doctor Galilei had invited 
himself down to join the supper-party, that he might, 
as he said, give Mina his good wishes with the rest. 

Mina was very glad that her father should have her 
kind friend and benefactor as his guest, and a chair was 
brought out for him from the house, and the best silver 
drinkiug-cup placed ready for his use. Never had the 
Doctor Galilei seemed so cheerful as he did this even- 
ing, for he was more often grave and thoughtful — ^but 
now he joked and laughed with Mina and Lotto, and 
had a long and interesting talk with their father, about 
his methods of making glass. Bertano was pleased to 
find how willing the learned doctor was to listen to all 
he had to tell and describe, and he went and fetched 
several things that he had been lately making of glass. 
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wliicli he fancied his gnest "would like to see. Amongst 
these were some small mirrors, which being rounded 
on the surface or convex, would reflect objects much 
diminished in size, so that their supper-table, the orange- 
trees, and the fountain were all to be seen reflected on 
the small surface of the mirror, as in a little picture. 
Besides these mirrors, he produced some other things 
which seemed to please the good doctor even more, 
and these were small rounded pieces of glass, which he 
called magnifiers, because by looking at objects through 
them, they seemed magnified, or two or three times the 
size that they really were. Looked at through one of 
these pieces of glass for instance, the wing of a butterfly 
which Lotto caught, seemed as if covered with gold- 
like shining feathers, and the small seeds in the figs 
looked as large as orange-pips. Doctor Galilei was 
. never tired of looking first at one object and then at 
another, through these magnifiers, and as Mina said, 
he seemed quite delighted when her father begged of 
him to take two of them away with him, and thanked 
him as much as if he had received a very precious gift. 
He had bid them all good night, or-as the Italians say, 
'^ a most happy night,^^ and said he must go back to 
his books and writing, when his eye happened to rest 
on one of the large round pumpkins or gourds that 
grew on the vine over the arbour. As Mina observed, 
he stood some time looking at it in silence, and then 
turning to Lotto, he said, " When thou seest the lamp 
lighted in my room to-night, bring up to me one of the 
roundest of those gourds, and I will show thee some- 
thing.^' 

*^ What can the Doctor Galilei want with a gourd. 
Lotto, do you think ? Surely he does not eat them, 
for they are not half so good as melons. What can he 
have to show ? ^^ Lotto did not know any better than 
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Mina^ and he waited most impatiently imtil the time 
came for satisfying his curiosity. Mina^ who was more 
than usnally tired^ had gone to bed, and Dame Ursula 
had cleared away the remains of their little feast, and 
his father had returned to his workshop, before the 
glimmer of the doctor^s lamp was seen at his window ; 
and then Lotto, who had long before cut off a plump 
round pumpkin, set off with it under his arm, across 
the street, and up the doctor^s great stone staircase. 

Doctor Galilei was busy as he entered, and told 
Lotto he must wait until he had noted down something 
which he had observed that evening in the stars, and 
Lotto stood in silence out on fche balcony, as the doctor 
went backwards and forwards, from looking out at the 
starry sky, and then to his great star-map, which lay 
stretched out upon his table. By and by the star had 
set which he was engaged in watching, and he then 
rolled up his maps, and put away all his books and 
papers so as to leave nothing on the table but his lamp, 
which he left standing in the middle. Then he desired 
Lotto to "bring his gourd, and begged him to listen 
attentively to what he had to tell him. First of all, he 
told him that the earth on which we live is round in 
shape like the pumpkin he held in his hands ; of this, he 
said there was no doubt. The great traveller, Colum- 
bus, more than a hundred years before, had known this 
quite well, and had boldly steered his ship to the other 
side of the great globe or ball ; and since Columbus, 
men had sailed on and on across the seas to the west 
and come back again round from the east, so that they 
had been quite round the world ; and Doctor Galilei 
marked a Hue all round the gourd to show Lotto the 
track in which the ships had sailed. He said that 
when a boy no bigger than Lotto, he had learned all 
this, but that now he was going to show something 
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which he had only lately learned about the world, 
partly from the writings of Copernicus, an earlier philo- 
sopher, and partly from what he had himself observed 
and studied. He said to Lotto that he supposed he 
knew that the sun rose in the east in the morning, and 
that it was at noon nearly above their heads, while m 
the evening it sank down or set in the west ; and Lotto 
said he did know all this, but that he always wondered 
where the sun went to at night, so as to slip up again 
each morning in the same place ; but that now he 
supposed it went round and round the earth in the 
same way as he now moved his hand round and round 
the gourd. 

Doctor Galilei smiled and said, " More people than 
thou, my child, think this. But what thinkest thou 
about it when I tell thee, that the sun is greatly larger 
than our world, and that it is millions and millions of 
miles distant from us. Dost thou think that so large 
a body is likely to take this long journey every four 
and twenty hours to give us a little of its light on this 
our globe ? Dost thou believe this, my boy ? '^ Lotto 
knew not what to believe, but he thought it must bo 
so, unless there were many suns that came by turns. 

^' Nay, my good Lotto ! Look but a little while at 
this,'^ said Doctor Galilei, and at the same time he 
trimmed his lamp till it sent out a brighter light, and 
then holding the gourd before it, he said, " the world 
is like this gourd. One-half of the gourd thou seest is 
lighted by my lamp ; my lamp is like the sun. The 
sun remains at rest, it does not move, but the earth 
does move. The earth — the world — the great globe on 
which we live, it turns round. Once in every four and 
twenty hours does the earth spin round, just as I turn 
this gourd. And now thou seest, my boy, that this is 
the easy and simple way in which the great Creator 
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has contrived that we upon this earth should have 
light and darkness, day and night. Not by the long 
journey of the great sun around us, but by the spin- 
ning of our globe upon its pole or axle. Wonderful 
and wise contrivance ! How great the eflTect, how 
simple the cause ! ^' 

And as he spoke, the eyes of the good doctor 
sparkled and his cheek flushed; never had Lotto seen 
him look so exulting or so proud as he kept holding 
the gourd by its stalk, and turning it round ; and as 
the light of the lamp fell always on one-half while the 
other was in shade, he murmured to himself, ^^ night 
and day — day and night — it moves — ^yes, most surely 
must it move.*^ 

Then all at once the doctor remembered Lotto, who 
sat in silence at his side, still rather puzzled, as he 
thought of the rising and setting sun ; and he could 
not understand it all, until his teacher made on the 
side of the gourd a mark which was to represent Pisa, 
and then as he turned it round before the lamp, they 
could see Pisa in the shade, which was night, when he 
and Mina and his father were asleep, and then the 
mark came to the edge of the light again, that was 
sunrise, — morning at Pisa, — and when it got to where 
the lamp shone straight and full upon it, that was 
noon ; — and now he understood it all, 

"And the stars and moon?" said Lotto, wanting to 
know still more. 

'^ Nay, good Lotto, this is enough for thee to-night. 
May be, my friend, another day I shall be able to teach 
thee more — but now we will say farewell. Leave me 
thy gourd, and get thee home to bed, so as to be ready 
for the great sun to-morrow when he comes again ; 
but that is wrong, I ought rather to say, when we are 
turned towards him again." Lotto thanked Dr. Galilei 
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for his lesson, which he said he was sure he should 
remember, and he was leaving the room, when the 
doctor called him back again. A look of gravity and 
even of sadness had come over his face, qnite different 
from the happy look he had just before had, .and after 
a pause, he said, " Lotto my young friend, thou most 
not speak of what I have shown and told thee this 
night. There are those who might think it wrong iu 
me to teach it thee, altbongh it is the truth. Go thy 
way. Tell no one unless thy little sister, and she wUl 
not betray me. Tell her if thou wilt, but no one else." 
And Lotto went home. For the first time in bis life. 



he walked down the doctor's stairs slowly and quietly. 
He crossed the street, and went up at once to bis own 
room, slowly and quietly too, seeing and speaking to 
no one. He went to bed, silent and grave. He was 
more than grave, for he was frightened. Never before 
had Lotto had such a secret to keep, and at the same 
time too, such a secret to tell. He longed for morning 
that he might be able to go to Mina, and he longed to 
see the snn again. There was something, abont this 
that the Doctor Galilei had taught him, which he did 
not quite like. The thought of their all being so con- 
stantly twirhng round in the air was not pleasant, and 
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he wished he had only Doctor Galilei at hand before he 
went to sleep, that he might ask him why they did not 
all fall off the gourd, that is the earth. Then he 
remembered the flies on the ceiling, and he thought 
that when he tried to walk again his feet would stick 
to the ground, and he tried to lift his legs and 
could not, but was being whirled round faster and 
faster; in fact, to tell the truth. Lotto's thoughts grew 
very indistinct and confused, for by this time he was 
ceasing to think, and had begun to sleep and dream ! 
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We must imagine five or six years to have passed over 
before we continue our story. During that time 
many changes had taken place^ some of a sad and 
others of a pleasant nature. Fiammina, as we may now 
call her, had in those years lost all traces of the sickly 
child she once had been, and was now a healthy active 
young girl with blooming cheeks, able to run swiftly 
and dance gracefully. Dame Ursula having died, she 
had become mistress over her father^s large house- 
hold, which she ruled with diligence and skill. Lotto, 
or rather Lancilotto, had spent three years of the time 
in the distant city of Venice, that curious city in the 
north of Italy, which is built on small islands, and 
where instead of streets, canals of water are between 
the houses, on which the inhabitants go about in boats. 
He had there learned several new methods and pro- 
cesses connected with the making of glass, and had 
acquired much knowledge about the staining and 
colouring of it, and had learned to draw devices and 
designs upon it, so that he now had become of great 
assistance to his father, and was able to direct and 
manage several departments of the manufactory. Lotto 
had lost none of his former activity or liveliness, but 
he turned it now to good account, and was steady and 
industrious. The brother and sister were, too, as fond 
as ever of each other, and Lotto was never so proud as 
when dressed in their best he attended Mina to some 
grand religious ceremony in the great Cathedral, or 
went with her to some of the festivals which were held 
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in the villages round Pisa, where they danced merrily 
with the young peasants or joined in their sports. 

Meantime, however, they had lost their kind friend 
and opposite neighbour the Doctor Galilei. Some time 
before Lotto went to Venice, he had left Pisa, and re- 
moved to the city of Padua, and strange reports had 
been spread about as to the cause of this removal. It 
was whispered that he had got into disgrace, with 
whom, and about what, no one seemed well to know. 
Sometimes it was said that he had been teaching false 
and impious things to the students of the University, 
to whom it had been his duty to lecture ; by others, 
it was said that the Pope had been offended by one of 
the books which he had written ; and Lotto and Mina 
would often when quite alone talk to each other about 
the secret which he had told them, and wonder whether 
it could have been anything to do with this, that had 
caused their good friend and benefactor to leave the 
city. They had kept the secret well, and yet whenever 
they heard the Doctor Galilei spoken ill of, or the truth 
of his teachings doubted, they always said in his de- 
fence, that they were sure it must all be a great mis- 
take, for that one so good, and kind and wise, could 
never have done or said anything wicked or wrong, 
and they nourished gratefully in their hearts the re- 
membrance of the benefits which he had done them. 
Mina never forgot that it was through him that she 
was now so strong and well, and Lotto on his side felt 
that the good advice, and kind friendship of Doctor 
Galilei had prevented him from growing up a thought- 
less idle youth. 

It was about five years from the time of Doctor 
Galilei leaving Pisa, that one winter evening the family 
of Bertano were gathered together in the great stone- 
floored apartment, in which their evenings were usually 
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spent after the business of the day was done. The fire 
burned brightly on the hearth. Bertano, the father, 
sat by its side drowsy from fatigue, and haK lulled to 
sleep by the clicking of Fiammina^s spinning wheel, 
which she was busily turning, and Lancilotto was sit- 
ting on a low stool and drawing on his knees what he 
meant for a pattern round a large glass goblet, which 
he was about to make. As she spun, Fiammina sung 
from time to time snatches of some of the pretty Vene- 
tian airs which Lotto had learned when he was away, 
and now and then his voice would join in with hers so 
softly and harmoniously as not to disturb their sleeping 
father. Suddenly the bell at the great street door was 
heard to ring, and the dogs in the yard began to bark. 
Bertano jumped up startled and surprised at this notice 
of a visitor, and Lotto ran out to see who could have 
come so late. Some cordial words of greeting were 
heard without from Lotto, and then returning quickly, 
re-ushered in the guest. 

^^ Mina ! father ! a pleasure for us all. Our kind 
old friend the Doctor Galilei. Him whom we scarcely 
hoped to see again in Pisa ? '' 

And warmly was he greeted by Fiammina and her 
father ; Fiammina, who had, as the Doctor said, grown 
quite out of knowledge, so tall and stout and rosy was 
she now. Lancilotto, too, he could hardly recognize 
as the slender little boy of former days, — now a tall 
and manly youth. 

But if the brother and sister were altered, how 
changed was their good friend, over whose head, full 
twice the number of years seemed to have passed. The 
hair of Dr. Galilei had grown grey, and his cheeks were 
sunk and hollow. He had studied much, he said, and 
had much sorrow and anxiety. It was quite true, he 
said, that he had been obliged to leave Pisa, and that 
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he had given offence by his teaching and opinions, but 
now he had left off writing or lecturing on these dis- 
puted matters, and he was permitted to return. 

After that he was seated comfortably at the fire, 
and that Bertano had fetched a flask of his choicest 
wine, and Fiamtnina some cakes of her own making, 
the doctor began to relate the object of his visit. Be- 
sides wishing, as he said, to see his former little patient 
and his pupil Lotto, he had come to solicit their assis- 
tance in a matter which jast then was occupying all his 
thoughts. He had but lately returned from a visit to 
Venice, where he had heard much of a wonderful instru- 
ment- that had been invented in Holland for looking at 
distant objects with ; it was called a Telescope^ and he 
wanted if possible to construct one somewhat similar 
that would enable him to observe the moon and stars. 
P© was convinced, he said, that in its construction must 
be: used some such pieces of glass, or magnifiers, as 
those which Bertano had given him on Mina^s birth- 
day, many years before. Some such pieces of rounded 
glass, and yet at the same time different, for those 
he had would only magnify objects which were near. 
What he now wanted of Bertano then was his assist- 
ance in discovering the right kind of magnifiers, and 
the right way of putting them together. Turning to 
Lancilotto, the Doctor Galilei said, "Perhaps thou, 
iHy young friend, wilt assist me too in this matter, and 
wilt make me a variety of these glasses, so that I may 
make trial of themforthis purpose. Could I but see with 
them still more plainly the surface of the moon or some 
of those stars which we call planets, I feel assured that 
much that is new and strange would be discovered.^^ 

Lancilotto was only too proud to be asked such a 
favour by one to whom they were all so much indebted ; 
and after this eveniog much of his leisure time was 
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spent in the grinding and polishing of different kinds 
o{ lenses — for such are called the rounded pieces of 
glass with which telescopes and microscopes are made. 
Many were the trials that were made before anything 
like success was gained ; and the patience and per- 
severance of both old and young were needed to bear 
up against the many disappointments which they had 
to encounter before they could succeed in a matter re- 
quiring such great nicety and skill. It was necessary 
that the glass should be of the greatest purity^ and that 
the rounding of the surface should be precisely equal 
and even. It was found, too, that two lenses must be 
used of different forms ; and it was only after long and 
repeated trials that Doctor Galilei found that one of 
these two lenses must have a hoUowed-out, or concave 
surface, instead of bulging, or convex. After this, when 
they had fixed these two glasses in a hollow tube, came 
the discovery that much depended on the distance 
which these were from one another, and that it must 
vary according to the distance of the object looked at, 
so that the tube had to be formed in such a manner 
that it could be lengthened or shortened at pleasure ; — 
in fact, any one who has ever seen a telescope can easily 
imagine that much time, and skill, and perseverance 
must have been expended before such an ingenious in- 
strument could be constructed; and they will not wonder 
to hear that weeks and months, and even years, were 
passed over before all that was wanted was produced ; 
and even then it was an instrument very much inferior 
to those in use in the present day, of which our illus- 
tration represents one of the largest. 

During this time. Doctor Galilei — or, as we may 
now call him, Galileo (for it was by his baptismal 
name* that he was afterwards known to the world) — 

* His name being Galileo Galilei. 
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during all this time Galileo made much use of the ser- 
vices of Lancilotto, and was very frequently at the 
house of Bertano. 

Fiammina took great interest in all that was going 
on between her brother and the learned Galileo, and 
she was proud indeed to think that Lotto and her 
father should assist him in his pursuits. As they sat 
together of an evening round the supper-table in their 
great sitting-room, or on a summer's evening in the 
old arbour on the terrace, making trial of all kinds 
of glass lenses, and talking about their powers; she 
could not understand much of what was going on, but 
she was glad to think that Lotto was always learning 
something or other from the doctor, and that being 
BO often with him during his leisure hours, prevented 
him from associating with the idle and foolish youths 
of the city, who spent so much of their time in rioting 
and feasting. 

It was nearly two years from the time of Galileo's 
return to Pisa that one evening, late in the autumn, 
he came to tell them that he was going to make trial 
that night for the first time of his telescope from the 
top of the Campanile, or Leaning Tower, and that he 
wanted Lotto to assist him. Now, this Leaning Tower 
is still to the present day one of the most curious 
things in Pisa, and is not only visited by travellers as 
a curiosity,' but drawings and models of it are to be 
found all over the world. The Italian word campanile y 
means bell-tower, or belfry, and for this purpose it 
was built many hundred years ago — at first, it is 
thought, quite upright like other towers, and of many 
storeys, one above another, to which you ascended by 
a spiral staircase inside. Very shortly after it was 
built, however, an earthquake is supposed to have 
sunk the ground on one side, or niised it on the 
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other, 80 that the tower was made to incline in the 
slanting position in which it still remains. After this, 
another Kttle storey was added to it at the top, to 
contain BOine heavy bells, and was made to lean in » 
contrary direction, so as to help to prevent the original 
tower from falling. 

From the top of this tower Galileo was accustomed 
to observe the heavenly bodies, and to make many 
experiments about fiie falling of bodies to the ground. 
He had now so far succeeded with his telescope, that 



he wanted to try to see with it the moon and one of 
the planets ; and as that evening the sky was par- 
ticularly clear, and the moon at its full, he was going 
to carry up his new instrument, and would be glad of 
Laiicilotto's help. They were preparing to depart, 
and Lotto had already lighted the lanthom which 
would be needed to light them up the winding Btair' 
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case of the tower, when Fiammina was suddenly seized 
with a great desire to accompany them. She begged 
to be allowed to go, and could, she said, help to carry 
some of the numerous things which they had to take. 
The doctor said he should be glad of another assistant, 
if climbing the high tower would not tire her too 
much; and as Fiammina was not afraid of this, she 
wrapped herself in a cloak, and taking charge of the 
book and pencil which would be wanted for noting 
down the appearance of the moon and stars, she set 
off with them through the streets of Pisa, across the 
great square, 'and past the Cathedral to the Leaning 
Tower. 

Little did the people of Pisa think, as they passed 
this group, the old doctor and tlTe youth and maiden, 
that they were that evening going to see things that 
since the world began, no one had ever seen before ! 
Little did they imagine that what was about to be 
seen would be, as we shall t<ell hearafber, a great and 
lasting service to mankind. 

The man who kept charge of the tower let them 
in without any opposition, for Galileo was well known 
to him, and he helped them to carry up a stool to sit 
on, and a frame which had been contrived to rest the 
telescope upon. It was strange work to Fiammina 
the climbing up that dark and winding staircase, 
slanting so uncomfortably as it did all on one side, 
and, tired and giddy, she sat down on the steps, many 
a time, fearing that she should never reach the top. 
She did get up, however, and held by Lancilotto's 
firm arm, it was not long before she took courage 
to look around her upon the strange yet beautiful 
scene below and above them. Below, the great city 
—the dark and gloomy mass of building composing 
the Cathedral — the lights gleaming out here and there 
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from among the houses from some casement, or some 
torch carried along the streets — the silver line that 
divided, as it were, the city into two halves, and 
which they knew to be the river Amo, which flows 
through it — ^the distant hills bounding the plain on 
which the city stood — and then, more beautiful than 
all, the great arch of heaven stretched wide above 
their heads, spangled with twinkling stars, and in 
the midst, the large round silver moon, without a 
cloud near her, sailing, as it were, in the deep blue 
sea of sky ! 

The young people felt as if they would never be 
tired of looking around them, and Lancilotto had 
almost forgotten for what they came, when he was 
called by his old friend, who was all this time busy 
arranging his telescope upon its frame. Fiammina, 
losing her giddiness, leant upon the parapet and con- 
tinued looking at the beautiful view, while the other 
two were long engaged in adjusting and arranging, 
before anything like the right position could be ob- 
tained for seeing the moon or stars with the instru- 
ment. At last exclamations of sm'prise and delight 
reached her ear from Lancilotto, and even from Galileo. 
She crept round, clinging to the parapet, to the spot 
where they had erected the telescope and its frame. 
Almost doubting their own eyes, she was called to 
look also through the glass at the moon, whose face 
was to be seen so greatly magnified that they could 
distinguish what Galileo felt sure must be its valleys 
and mountains. The "Man in the Moon,^' as they 
had when children called the marks upon the moon's 
face or disk, when seen through the glass, was now 
like the map of some rugged piece of land; and Galileo 
told them that what he now saw convinced him that 
the moon was really a globe or ball of a nature some- 
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■what like onr earth. But interesting to tim as was 
this view of the moon, and aatiafactory as it was to him 
to find that what he had fancied about it was true, he 
was even yet more anxious to look through the tele- 
scope at one particular star, which that evening was 
high in the sky and in a good position for his observa- 
tions. This was the planet Jupiter, which Galileo 
taught them to distinguish from amidst the other 
stars- by its bright yet steady light. He wanted much 
to see this planet through the glass, because he could 
not help thinking that the planets were very different 
in their nature to those which are called the fixed 



stars, which have always the same places in the sky 
with regard to one another while the planets change 
their situations among them. It was, however, very 
long before Galileo could get his telescope fixed in tha 
right position for seeing Jupiter, and Fiammina had 
almost got tired of waiting and watching, and was 
beginning to think she should like to go down again 
into the city, when Galileo exclaimed "It is so — it 
must be so— there are three of them — there can be no 
doubt that they are moons ;" and wishing to have his 
discovery confirihed, as he said, by their younger eyes, 
he made first Lancilotto and then Fiammina look 
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through the telescope and tell him if they did not see 
near the magnified planet Jupiter, which the glass 
now showed quite plainly, three other smaller stars 
quite near to it, hanging as it were about it — stars 
which were quite invisible when the planet was looked 
at without a glass. They did see these stars, and 
afterwards they saw a fourth ; but Lancilotto and 
Fiammina did not understand sufficiently about the 
matter to know why Galileo was so pleased, so de- 
lighted at the discovery. He looked at the distant 
objects again and again, and he c«arefully noted down 
their positions, while they heard him murmuring to 
himself exclamations of joy and even thankfulness. 
He seemed to thank God that he had been permitted 
to see this sight — ^that for this his life had been pro- 
longed, and that such success had crowned his labours 
and his studies ; and then laying a hand on the 
shoulder of each of his young friends, he said 
solemnly as he raised his head and looked around, 
'^ Yes, my dear children, truly has it been said that 
the ^Heavens declare the glory of God,' and that 
'the firmament sheweth his handywork,' for 'day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge ! ^ '^ Then after a pause during 
which all were silent, the old man seemed to remember 
that his companions would be tired of remaining so 
long in the night-air ; and after one more look at the 
moon, the telescope was put carefully up, and they 
descended again the steep and winding staircase of 
the tower. 

Galileo did not speak again until, having crossed 
the great square, he stopped and bid them afiection- , 
ately farewell, for he now lived in the University of 
Pisa, in a distant part of the city from their home ; 
and those parting words were almost the last that 
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Fiammina ever heard from the lips of Galileo. After 
this evening he continued to pay many visits to the 
Leaning Tower, with his telescope, and was often 
assisted by Lancilotto while making his observations, 
as well as in continuing to improve his telescope. The 
discovery of the four little stars near the planet Jupiter 
was, as we have said, a very important one, because, 
after watching them very constantly, he found that 
they revolved round the planet, and this led him to 
think that Jupiter was perhaps a large globe like our 
earth, only lighted by four moons instead of one ; 
while, on the other hand, if our earth was of the same 
nature as the planets, he felt sure that we must be 
like them revolving round the sun. The four little 
moons belonging to Jupiter became afterwards of 
great use to mankind, since by observing their 
position the mariner is assisted in finding his situa- 
tion when far away from land, and is enabled to steer 
his course upon the pathless ocean. Besides making 
these discoveries, the observations which Galileo was 
able to make with his telescope made him more cer- 
tain than ever that what he had thought about the earth 
turning on her axis and the sun standing still — the 
secret which he had told to the boy Lotto — was true. 
He became so sure of it indeed that he could not help 
teaching it openly in the University of Pisa, and by 
this means he brought himself into great trouble, and 
drew upon himself the displeasure of the Inquisition. 

Before we proceed any farther in our account of 
Galileo, we must say a few words about the Inquisition, 
for those of our readers who may not have heard of it 
before. Some hundreds of years ago, a kind of society 
was formed in Catholic countries (chiefly in Spain and 
Italy) which professed to have for its object the up- 
holding of religion and the punishment of crime. It 
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was composed principally of priests and princes, 
headed by the Pope, and was called the Inquisition 
because it searched into or was inquisitive about every- 
body and their affairs. Now, unfortunately for the 
world at that time, this society had very strange 
notions about what was the best way to promote 
religion, and still stranger ones about crime. It was 
thought, for instance, a crime to think for yourself 
or have an opinion different from the rest, and every- 
where were members of the Inquisition going about 
as spies upon the words and actions of the people ; 
and often when a person was merely suspected of be- 
lieving something different to what was taught by the 
priests, he was severely^ and cruelly punished. Those 
whose office it was to teach the young were especially 
very closely and strictly watched, for fear they should 
put what were considered dangerous notions into the 
minds of their pupils. No sooner then had Galileo 
begun to teach again that the sun stood still, and that 
day and night were caused by the earth turning on 
its axis, than it was reported to the Inquisition, who 
decided that he should not only be prevented from 
teaching such impious things, but should be punished, 
because, they said, it was contrary to what was taught 
in the Holy Scriptures. In vain did Galileo maintain 
that what he taught was true ; and in vain did he re- 
mind them that the '' Scriptures were intended to lead 
men in the way to salvation, not to teach them as- 
tronomy.^' In the midst of all his useful studies and 
discoveries he was summoned away and ordered to 
appear at Rome, to answer before the Council of the 
Inquisition for the crimes of which they accused 
him. 

Galileo went to Rome, and among others of his 
friends who accompanied him, in hopes of being able 
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to defend and serve him, was the youtli Lancilotto. 
Old, and infirm, and sorrowful, the wise and good 
Galileo was thrown into prison, and there subjected 
to many harassing and wearisome examinations. He 
was even, as it is supposed, put to bodily torture to 
induce him to confess that he was in the wrong, and it 
was after this, and when worn-out and broken-spirited, 
that they made him sign a confession, that what he 
had so long and firmly believed, and what he knew to 
be true — ^was false. In a room belonging to the 
Council of the ^Inquisition at Rome, where all the 
Inquisitors, or officers of the Inquisition, were as- 
sembled, Galileo was brought forth, and the following 
were the contents of the strange paper which they 
forced him to sign on his knees in their presence : — 

'' First, — ^To say the sun is immovable, is absurd 
and false. 

'^ Secondly, — To say the world moves with a daily 
motion is absurd and false. 

" Withja sincere heart and unfeigned faith, I ad- 
jure, curse,'and detest the said errors and heresies, and 
I swear that I wDl never in future say or assert any- 
thing, in speech or in writing, which may give rise to 
a like suspicion^against me 

" I, Galileo Galilei, have adjured as above with my 
own hand.'' 

The old philosopher was surrounded by his enemies 
and persecutors ; he had lost all courage, and he was 
hopeless of convincing them ; for a moment he gave 
way, and yielding to their power, he signed I 

Then, rising'^from his knees, he turned to a friend 
who stood by his side, and in a low voice said, ^' It 
does move, though.'' 

Whether these words were heard, we know not ; 
but it is certain that Galileo was for years after con- 
fined as a prisoner by the Inquisition, while his works 
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■were forbidden to be published or read. He was, 
howerer, afterwards allowed to continne his studies; 
andj wheii nearly blind, many of his discoveries were 
written down by others, and afterwards given to the 
world. He lived as a prisoner near the beaatiful 
city of Florence — a city, it is said, of which he was 
very fond ; but only when dead, and when his body 
was carried in to be buried, was he allowed to enter 
its gates. 

And thus sadly ends the history of the philosopher 
GaUleo, the Doctor Galilei of our tale ; but in pitying 
what be suffered, we will not forget that hia was, after 
all, a great and noble — almost a happy lot. He died 
consciong that he had revealed much which, when 
rightly understood, would add to the glory of God, 
and be of service to mankind. And when Lancilotto 
returned to Pisa, and related to Fiammina all that 
bad happened at the trial of Galileo in Rome, they 
grieved deeply over the sorrows of their old friend, 
and during his long imprisonment cast many a sad 
thought after him ; and of all the blessings with which 
their peacefnl and happy hves were favoured, there 
was none for which they were more grateful to God 
than that of having known and loved tho good and 
kind, the great and wise Galileo. 
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In the preceding story there is so much mention 
made of glass^ that yye think we may venture on say- 
ing a few words to our readers concerning 'the dis- 
covery and manufacture of this beautiful and useful 
substance. 

An old historian called Pliny, who wrote about 
seventy years after the birth of our Saviour, gives the 
following interesting account of its accidental dis- 
covery. He says that a vessel belonging to some 
Phoenician merchants, which had on board a cargo 
of nitrum or soda, was compelled by stress of weather 
to put in at the mouth of the river Belus, on the coast 
of Syria, near Mount Carmel ; and that the crew hav- 
ing landed, made themselves a fire on the shore, and 
took some lumps of soda to rest the pot upon in which 
their food was cooked. The soda melting, or being 
fused by the heat of the fire, and mixing with the sand 
of the shore, pieces of the transparent substance which 
we call glass were found by the sailors in the ashes of 
their fire. -Ajiother account says, that the fire was 
made of seaweed, which, when burned to ashes, became 
what is called oikali, or soda, and, mixing with the 
sand, formed glass. 

Now, it is very probable that all this may have 
occurred, and yet it is equally true that this was not 
the first discovery of glass. It has been proved, in- 
deed, that glass is a much more ancient substance 
than Pliny imagined ; for since his time, glass beads 
have been found in Egyptian tombs as ornaments to 
mummies, and fragments of glass have been discovered 
among the ruins of cities so old, that we find it must 
have been manufactured fifteen hundred years at least 
before the birth of Christ. It is not unlikely, however, 
that the art of making it was forgotten and lost ; and, 
it may be, that the sailors who lighted the fire on the 
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sea-shore, on finding the lamps of glass among its 
ashes, observed how they had been produced, and 
instructed others how more of it might be obtained. 
Anyhow, it is certain, that at the time of Pliny, glass 
could only have been known as a very rare substance, 
and it was many hundreds of years after his time 
before people thought of making windows of it. The 
only substances that had been used for this purpose 
were thin plates of a mineral called talc — ^a particular 
kind of oyster shell, which is flat and thin — and pieces 
of horn. Now, the first of these is a very rare sub- 
stance, aud only found in small quantities, and the 
two latter admit the light, but cannot be seen through, 
therefore the great superiority of glass must have soon 
been perceived. 

The story of Pliny proves, too, another interestiug 
fact — ^which is, that glass in his time was made of the 
same materials as in the present day, and we may also 
presume that the glass necklace of the three thousand- 
year old mummy was also produced in the same man- 
ner, viz., by the melting together in a hot fire or 
furnace of sand and soda. Let us then consider with 
thankfulness what an increase of comfort and pleasure 
has been gained to mankind by means of this sub- 
stance, which can be made out of two other substances 
so common as sand and soda ! In the first place, light 
can be let into our dwellings without at the same time 
admitting wind and rain ; and next comes the satisfac- 
tion which we derive by means of looking-glasses, of 
seeing our own faces — the reflecting power being 
obtained by means of a metallic coating at the back of 
the glass. Then come all the advantages derived 
from the power which certain shaped pieces of glass 
have of magnifying ; correcting, at it were, defects in 
our sight, so that the old and near-sighted can read 
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v/ii^ ease and comfort ; while, aa onr story haa ^own, 
macli knowledge has been gained to the world through 
the power which glaaa gives us of seeing things too 
small to be visible to our eyes, or too distant for ua to 
see distinctly and plainly. In short, there is scarcely 
any possibility of enumerating all the advantages which 
we obtain from this usefid substance. 
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" It were a tale 
Would lODW adventiiTOUB courage in a boy, 
Ilaking bim long to be a mitriQer, 
llutt be might roie tlie nuiiu, if I should tell 
Hon plcasftnU? for muij a eoinmer-daj, 
Orer the bdhdj sea with wind at ynH 
Shnce Modoc sailed." 

THE SEEKER AND THE FINDER. 



THE EAELT LIFE OP THE SEEKEE — HE LEAVES HIS COONTBT 
— HE FOKMS A BOLD PROJECT — HE MEBra WITH 8OEB0W 
AKD IKJDBTICB. 

SN the shore of a wide gulf or bay of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in the North of Italy, 
stands the city of _Genoa. For many cen- 
turies this was a very bnsy, populous, and 
handsome city, celebrated for its commerce, ita manu- 
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factures, and its wealth. There was no place in the 
world, at one time, more renowned for its traffic, and 
ships from all the countries that lay round the Mediter- 
ranean brought into its harbour all sorts of rich mer- 
chandise and valuable productions, which, after passing 
through the storehouses of its merchants, were spread 
over the rest of Europe. Even the princes of Genoa 
did not disdain to engage in commerce ; while its mer- 
chants in their turn rose up to be nobles. They built 
themselves grand and luxurious dwellings, so that it 
became at last like a city of palaces ; and was called 
Genoa the Proud. 

Not only did Genoa, however, receive the produc- 
tions of other lands, but it furnished many fine and 
costly fabrics from out of its own manufactories and 
workshops : rich silks and velvets, and woollen stufis, 
and many curious works in gold and ivory. If its 
merchants were wealthy, its handicraftsmen and ar- 
tisans were skilful and industrious ; and we are about 
to show how from this class it so happened that a 
remarkable person arose, whose fame has been far 
greater than that of its merchants or nobles, or even 
princes. 

About the year 1446, was bom, in the city of 
Genoa, the eldest son of a humble wool-comber of the 
name of Colombo, to whom was given the baptismal 
name of Christoforo, which is the same as our Christo- 
pher. The father, though poor, was nevertheless desi- 
rous that his son should have all the advantages that 
he could procure him in the way of education, and the 
boy was taught at an early age reading, writing, and 
the Latin tongue. Christoforo was inteUigent and 
active-minded ; and though he worked for some time 
at his father's trade, it was probably to gratify his 
tastes and inclinations that he was afterwards per- 
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mitted to become a mariner. It is not to be wondered 
at that a youth of Genoa should think that the most 
charming thing in the world must be to make voyages 
to distant lands^ and seek adventures on the sea ! 
Just as young people in our days hear so much going 
on around them about railways and steam-engines, and 
electric telegraphs, Christoforo in his childhood heard 
nothing talked of but ships and sea voyages ; for at 
that time it was the subject that most interested the 
people of Genoa. To the north of their city was a 
long line of rugged mountains, beyond which it was 
not easy to penetrate, so that they seldom took 
journeys by land ; and as all their wealth was derived 
from their intercourse by sea with other countries, it 
was natural for them to feel great interest in all thaD 
concerned it. The young Christoforo and his com- 
panions would like nothing so well, in their leisure 
hours, as to ramble on the quays of Genoa and look at 
the vessels which lay in the harbour. Sometimes they 
would find that one was about to set sail for some dis- 
tant port, and they would have to watch the lading of 
all the merchandise in its hold, or on its deck ; and at 
another time they might be just in time to see the 
coming into harbour of some barque or galley laden 
with cotton, spices, dates, and cocoa-nuts from Syria, 
or one bringing ivory, gold-dust, and morocco leather 
from Africa ; and they would talk with the crews, and 
listen eagerly to their accounts of all the strange 
things to be seen in these countries, while it would 
interest them more than all to hear about the storms 
they encountered at sea, or the attacks made on them 
by the sea-robbers or pirates who infested the Medi- 
terranean at that time, who would often attempt to 
board their vessels, in order to carry off their rich 
cargoes. 
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It was necessary, however, before becoming a* 
sailor, that Christoforo should go to a college to learn 
something about geography, astronomy, and naviga- 
tion, in order that he might be able to know how to 
steer a vessel, and one day take the command of one. 
For this purpose, he was sent to the University of 
Pavia, which at that time was held in high repute. 

When we say that Christoforo learned geography, 
we must explain that in those days very little waa 
known, even by the most learned people, about the 
situation of other countries, or about the distribution 
of land and water on the surface of the earth. They 
were, in fact, acquainted only with what would seem 
to us but a small patch upon a map of the world, or a 
globe. They knew pretty well the diflFerent countries 
of Europe, and a small portion of Asia and Africa — 
just those parts which lie round the Mediterranean 
Sea; but nothing more. People at that time had 
indeed only just begun to make maps and charts, and 
these were far from being correctly drawn. 

A very ingenious instrument had however been 
brought to perfection about the time of which we 
speak, that was a great assistance in navigation, and of 
which Christoforo had to learn the use, while at Pavia. 
This was the mariner^s compass, which, by means of 
a magnetic needle, that has the strange power of 
pointing to the north, enables sailors at sea to find not 
only the north, but all the four cardinal pointsy as they 
are called — north, south, east, and west — as well as 
many directions between these points, such as north- 
west, south-east, etc. Christoforo also learnt a good 
deal of geometry, and all that was then known of 
astronomy; and he came away from the University 
not only ready to make use of his knowledge, but 
most anxious to acquire more. He wanted especially 
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to know more about geography; and lie hoped that 
the day would come when he should be able to visit 
some of those parts of Asia and Africa to which ships 
had never yet ventured, and to find out all about their 
situation, their products and inhabitants. 

The first voyages, however, which were taken by 
Christoforo Colombo were only trading ones to and 
from the difierent ports of the Mediterranean; and 
afterwards he accompanied an uncle, who was a cap- 
tain, in some warlike expeditions undertaken by the 
Genoese against some princes of Italy, with whom 
they were at war. On all occasions he distinguished 
himself by great bravery and self-command. He had 
grown up to be a man, when at last, to his great satis- 
faction, he went on an expedition which took him 
through the straits of Gibraltar and round the western 
coasts of Spain and Portugal ; but it was on this occa- 
sion that he nearly lost his life. The vessel he was on 
board was attacked by pirates, and set on fire ; so that 
the crew had to save themselves by jumping into the 
sea. Colombo seized hold of a floating oar, and being 
a good swimmer, contrived to reach the land. ^^It 
pleased God,^^ said his son, who afterwards wrote an 
account of his life, ^^to give him strength, that he 
might be preserved for greater things ; '^ and, as we 
shall soon see, his arrival in this strange way on the 
coast of Portugal, proved in the end to be a circum- 
stance which had great influence over his future life. 

After recovering from his exhaustion, Colombo, or 
Columbus, as he about this time began to call himself, 
proceeded to Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, where 
he found many of his own countrymen ; and being in- 
duced to take up his residence there, it became his home 
for many years. Now, Portugal was at that time 
governed by a king, whose son, Prince Henry, like 
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Columbns^ took great interest in geography^ and 
wished to become better acquainted with the conntries 
of the earth then known. He encouraged people to 
make maps and charts^ and induced his father to send 
out several expeditions of discovery along the western 
coast of Africa, and they had gone farther to the south 
than had before been thought possible. Ships of his 
had also ventured to sail in a westerly direction upon 
the Atlantic; and the Cape de Verd and Canary 
Islands had been discovered, as well as the Azores, 
which are still farther out in the Atlantic. It suited well 
with the tastes of Columbus to be employed in some 
of these expeditions ; and a great many things led him 
to suspect that these discoveries were only the begin- 
ning of still more important ones. The great Atlantic 
ocean still stretched far to the west, beyond these 
islands, like an endless waste of waters, and no ship had 
yet attempted to cross its waves. People imagined, 
indeed, that beyond it must be the end of the world, 
and that certain destruction would await any one who 
should be rash enough to venture far to the west. In 
the mind of Columbus, however, sprung up the belief 
that beyond this vast sea must be land; other islands, 
at all events, if not a large continent. Many circum- 
stances led him to believe this. He knew, for 
instance, that the world was round like a ball, and it 
occurred to him that, by sailing to the west, it might 
be possible to reach the continent of Asia, and this he 
knew would be a great advantage to the people of 
Europe. All kinds of valuable commodities were 
being brought at this time from the East, and had to 
be carried thousands of miles overland on the backs of 
camels and dromedaries to some of the ports on the 
Mediterranean or Black Seas, before they could be 
brought to Europe. A Venetian traveller, call Marco 
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Polo, had penetrated far into the east — ^to China and 
Japan ; and brought home the most wonderful accounts 
of the riches of those countries, and the wealth and 
splendour of the courts of their kings. Nothing was 
so much to be desired by the people of Europe as to 
procure more easily the precious stones, the ivory, the 
rare woods, gums, and aromatic spices, of India ; and 
Columbus became convinced in his own mind that the 
continent of Asia reached round the world to the other 
side of the Atlantic, and that by steering boldly to the 
west, it could be met with. We know now that he was 
wrong in so thinking, and can see on our globes and 
maps of the world, how, not only the great continent 
of America, but the vast Pacific Ocean, lie between 
the Atlantic and Asia; but we know also that the 
error which was mixed up with the notions of Colum- 
bus led to the discovery of truth. For a long time, he 
noted down all the circumstances which strengthened 
his belief that there was land on the other side of the 
Atlantic. A mariner who had sailed on one occasion 
very far out to sea, had picked up a piece of carved 
wood which seemed as if drifted from the west ; and 
on the western shores of the Canary Islands and Azores 
had been thrown up, at different times, reeds and 
trunks of pine trees unlike any which grew on those 
islands ; and, more remarkable than all, there had been 
cast ashore the dead bodies of two men whose features 
were unlike those of any of the known inhabitants of 
the earth. It is also said that in a voyage which 
Columbus made at one time very far to the north, he 
visited Iceland, and heard there that navigators from 
Norway had found land to the westward of that island. 
These and numerous other such curious facts were 
treasured up in the mind of Columbus ; and he trusted 
that the time might come when he should be able to 
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proTe that what they led him to believe was true. He 
would gladly have ventured forth upon the Atlantic 
for this purpose ; but he was a poor man^ and had no 
means of fitting out ships or hirmg sailors : so that his 
only chance was to persuade some king or prince to 
enter into his views, and give him the command of an 
expedition. 

In the meantime. Columbus had married a lady of 
Lisbon, whose feth^r had been a navigator of con- 
siderable repute. His mother-in-law gave him aU the 
maps and charts which her husband had left behind, 
and used to talk to him of all the voyages he had made, 
so that Columbus gained by this means much useful 
information about newly-discovered coEists and islands. 
When not at sea, too, he employed himself in making 
maps and charts for sale, aad, in this manner not only 
earned money for the support of his family, but was 
able to send some to Genoa, for the maintenance of his 
aged father, and the education of his younger brothers; 
for he was a most dutiful and affectionate son and 
brother. 

Unfortunately for Columbus, the Prince of Portugal 
died before he had an opportunity of making him 
acquainted with his notions about crossing the Atlantic, 
and for some time there was a stop put to the expedi- 
tions to explore the coast of A&ics, for which the 
Portuguese had become so famous. By and by, how- 
ever, a king came to the throne who was interested in 
the discoverjr of new lands, and anxions to extend his 
dominions, so that Columbus thought it would be a 
good time to make known to him his project, and 
petition for ships and men with which to undertake an 
expedition to the west. When Columbus laid before the 
king the chart he had made of his proposed route, and 
told him that he was sure that there was land to be dis- 
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covered on the other side of the Atlantic, he was at 
first treated with ridicule, and his notions were thought 
nearly as extraordinary as if now-a-days any one should 
propose to make a voyage in a balloon to the moon. 
By degrees, however, as Columbus related all the facts 
which had led to his belief, the king began to think 
that he might be right, but he did not behave honour- 
ably towards him. After getting possession of all his 
maps and charts, he secretly fitted out a vessel, and 
sent it off in the direction that Columbus intended to 
take, so that if it were successful he might get the 
credit of it himself. Such injustice and treachery, 
however, was doomoad to meet with its due reward. 
The ship, after stflBaimg .to the westward of the Cape 
de Verd islands, eenaountered a severe storm, and 
before goin^ far was obliged to put back. The sailors, 
in fact, had no belief or confidence in the existence of 
land beyond that v«atttrackless ocean; and, therefore, 
were easily frightened and discouraged. On their 
return, the ideas of Columbus were treated with more 
derision than ever, while he on his side was full of 
indignation at the discovery of the unfair manner in 
which he had been treated. He determined to have 
nothing more to do with the King of Portugal, and to 
leave the country for ever. Other sorrows fell upon 
Columbus too about this time. He lost his wife, whom 
he loved very dearly, so that he did not feel as if Lis- 
bon was any longer his home ; and taking with him 
his little son, he returned to his native city of Genoa, 
hoping, if possible, to find some one there who would 
assist him in his schemes of discovery. 

But Genoa was not then so prosperous as during 
the youth of Columbus, and its princes had no money 
for such purposes at command, having wasted their 
treasures on wars with their neighbours. After 
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Tisibing his aged father, and making several arrange- 
ments for Ilia comfort, Columboa determined on 
going to Spain, wluch was at that time a very 
powerful and prosperous kingdom. It was governed 
by a king Ferdiimnd and queen Isabella, both of 
whom were remarkable for their skill in mling 
their conntry, and who had conferred great benefits 
on their people. Still nourishing as strongly as 
ever his belief that a great discovery might be 
made by his means, Columbus hoped that these 



monarchs might be induced to listen to his project, 
and assist him to put it into execution. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the con- 
dition of Columbus on returning to Spaiuj for he was 
both friendless and poor. 

At the gate of a convent, near the little sea-port of 
Falos, on the south-west coast of Spain, a traveller 
stopped one evening, carrying a little child in his 
arms, for whom he begged a little bread and water. 
The prior of the convent passing by at the time, was 
"track with the noble air and bearing of the poor 
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stranger ; and entering into conversation with him, lie 
heard from him his previous history, and for what 
purpose he was come to Spain. The stranger was 
Columbus, with his son Diego ! Luckily for Columbus, 
the prior was a man of considerable learning and* 
intelligence, and had turned his attention to geography 
and the art of navigation, probably because he lived 
near Palos, where many skilful navigators resided. 
He was much interested in the conversation of 
Columbus, and keeping him at the convent as his 
guest, he sent for a learned doctor, a friend of his, to 
talk to him, and to listen to his views. 

Instead of meeting with ridicule and contempt, 
Columbus was treated at the convent with the greatest 
respect and deference; and many discussions were 
held among the good monks about how he must induce 
the king and queen of Spain to listen to his plans. 
Fortunately the prior knew some one at court who 
was in the confidence of the queen, and he furnished 
Columbus with a letter of introduction to his friend, 
and begged him to obtain an audience for him of the 
king and queen. The kind prior, too, did more than 
this ; for he promised to take charge of his little son, 
and educate him at the convent, while his father went 
to Cordova, where the court of Spain was then 
assembled. 

Full of renewed hope and spirits, Columbus went 
forth on his errand. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SEBKBE AT THE COURT OF SPAIN — HIS PROJECT IS 
TREATED WITH CONTEMPT — PATIENCE AND PERSEVER- 
ANCE SUCCEED AT LAST. 

Columbus did not arrive at Cordova at a very favour- 
able moment for obtaining the attention to liis schemes 
that he desired. Nothing was then thought of but 
war; for the sovereigns of Spain were engaged at 
that time in expelling the Moors from the country, 
who for many hundred years had Jield possession 
of the southern provinces. Some great victories had 
just been gained, and preparations were •being made 
for completing the conquest. The friend to whom 
the prior^s letter had been addressed looked upon the 
scheme as extravagant and impossible; and the 
humble garb in which the poverty of Columbus 
compelled him to appear at court, made the gay 
soldiers and courtiers who surrounded the king and 
queen look down upon him with contempt, and they 
considered him a poor adventurer who was quite 
unworthy of their notice. There was no one who 
thought it right to trouble the king and queen with 
listening to such a strange proposal ; and Columbus 
soon saw that he must wait patiently for a more 
favourable moment for getting any attention to his 
plans. He remained at Cordova, and supported him- 
self, as he had done at Lisbon, by making maps and 
charts, but he lost no opportunity for explaining his 
views and endeavouring to get them laid before the 
king and queen. His earnestness and zeal at last 
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convinced a few persons of good sense that there 
must be some foundation for his notions, while his 
good character and intelligence procured him some 
valuable friends. They could not but admire the 
determination and inexhaustible perseverance that he 
displayed; and when they came to talk with him, they 
saw that his belief was founded on reason, and not 
mere idle fancies. It: is related that, on one occasion, 
he was seated at supper: with a party of Spaniards, to- 
whom he was talking of his scheme for crossing the 
Atlantic, when after ridiculing it as a thing that was 
wholly impossible to put in practice, one of the party 
took up an egg, and said it would be quite as 
impossible to make that egg stand upright upon the 
table, as to carry out such strange plans. " Give me 
the egg,^' cried. Columbus, " and I will show you what 
firmness andid^erfBaxttrtion can do/' and as he spoke, 
he took up the egg^j aadi striking it down with force 
upon the table, the ♦ end of it was omshed in, and the 
egg stood uprijpht.!' The compaay looked at each 
other with sarprise, and at Columbus with admiration. 
Here was a man, thought they, who would not 
easily be discQoragad.by difficulties and dang^pers, and 
who would find a way and a means for dbing that 
which other people might deem impossible. 

At lengths Columbus was so fortonttte asstb. make 
acquaintance with the preceptor of; ttia queen's 
children, who introduced him to the Grand' Cardinal 
of Spain, who was a &&itr of prime minister to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and possessed their confi- 
dence. Through this means, Columbus was at last 
allowed to have an audience with the king and queen ; 
when, after giving all his reasons for believing that 
thei'e was land to be discovered on the other side of 
the Atlantic, he petitioned for their assistance in order 
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that he might prove that he iras right, and win these 
lands for the crown of Spain. Colambua spoke with 
modeaty, yet with firmness and courage ; for, as he 
afterwards said, he felt himself an instrument in the 
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hand of Heaven to accomplish its grand designs. 
The king and queen listened attentively, and were 
struck with the force of his arguments and the 
grandeur of his ti,'W3 j but they feared to trust to 
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their own judgment in so important a matter. They 
commanded the grand cardinal to assemble all the 
most learned men in the kingdom to look into the 
matter, and decide whether the project of Columbus 
could be carried out, arid he was to appear there and 
plead his own cause. This interesting meeting was 
held at Salamanca, a town of Spain, celebrated for its 
university, and all the learned professors who belonged 
to it were summoned to the council. The learning 
and wisdom of these men, however, if they had any, 
was not of the kind to enable them to understand 
rightly the views of Columbus ; and only a few of 
them would admit that there was any chance of their 
being found practicable. People, in fact, had not at 
that time become familiar with the idea of the earth 
being round or spherical, which was the fact on which 
the notions of Columbus were founded; and even 
these learned professors taunted him with asserting so 
absurd a notion. '^ Could anything be more foolish,^' 
they said, " than to believe that there are antipodes 
with their feet opposite to ours — ^people who walk 
with their heels upwards and their heads hanging 
down ? — that there is a part of the world in which all 
things are topsy-turvy, where the trees grow with 
their branches downwards, and where it rains, hails, 
and snows upwards ? '^ They argued too that even, 
supposing the earth were round, it was very certain 
that only the part they inhabited* was covered by the 
heavens, and that the rest must be a mere gulf or 
waste of water ; and that, even if a ship did contrive 
to get to India by sailing across the Atlantic, it would 
never be able to get back again, for the rotundity of 
the earth would form a kind of mountain, which it 
would be impossible for it to sail up, even with the 
most favourable wind ! 
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With suck ridiculous arguments as these^ did the 
learned doctors of Salamanca endeavour to combat 
the reasonings of Columbus — arguments which seem 
now to us more like the nonsense of ignorant chil- 
dren than the opinions of grave sages. Stilly it was 
easier for people in general to believe that these 
•learned men were right, than to take the trouble to 
examine into all the facts upon which Columbus 
founded his opinion. They thought he must be wrong; 
and even those he was able to convince had not courage 
enough to stand up in defence of what others thought 
so fooUsh. No one advised the king and queen to 
engage in a scheme which would require a great deal 
of money, when it was. so much wanted to carry on the 
wars against the Moors ; and, without paying any more 
attention to Columbus and his project, Ferdinand and 
Isabella turned all their thoughts to the preparations 
for war. 

Time rolled on, and many years passed over, during 
which Columbus continued to follow the court as it 
moved from one city to another, for the chance of one 
day inducing the king and queen to Usten to his suit. 
Now and then, he would persuade some great man to 
give attention to his views, who would promise to per- 
suade the king and queen to furnish him with ships 
and money; and at one time, a very wealthy and 
powerful nobleman was nearly induced to undertake 
the expedition at his own expense ; but he grew afraid 
of spending, his money, and was assured by others that 
it would lead to no good results. People then began 
to get tired of the very constancy with which Colum- 
bus persisted in his notions. They laughed at him, 
and thought him a strange and fanciful dreamer, and 
scoffed at him for what they thought such useless per- 
severance. It is said that even the children in the 
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streets would point to their foreheads as he passed, as 
if to say, ^^ There goes the crazy man, who fancies the 
earth is rouiid like a ball, and wants to go to the 
other side of it V 

At last, however, Columbus determined to obtain 
a decided answer from the king and queen ; and as 
the war against the Moors was now coming to a close, 
he determined to explain to them once more his pro- 
ject, and petition for the assistance he required. It 
was then that, for the first time, the sovereigns in- 
quired what had been the decision of the learned 
council who had met at Salamanca to discuss the 
scheme of Columbus ; and ^ding that they thought it 
vain and impossible, they sent word to him that '^ the 
great cares and expenses of the war made it quite im- 
possible for them to engage in any new enterprises, and 
they must defer the consideration of his projects until 
'they had leisure to attend to them.'' 

Poor Columbus ! It might have been thought 
that all hope would now forsake him, and that he 
would abandon his scheme for ever. But it was not 
so. He felt, on the contrary, that he must make even 
stronger exertions than ever to get the assistance he 
required; for he was now past middle age, and he 
feared lest he might die before he had carried out the 
one great thought and hope of his life. ^^ If Spain 
will not be the country to have the glory of all the dis- 
coveries I can make,'' said he to himself, with undi- 
minished confidence, ''I will go to France, and persuade 
the king of that country to give me the assistance I 
want." Before doing this, however, he wished to 
return to the convent where he had left' his son^ and 
whom he had not seen for so many years ; and he 
thought he could seek also the advice of his kind 
' friend the piior^ at the same time that he expressed 

c 
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Ws gratitude to him for the care he had taken of his 
child. When the good monk beheld Columbus arrive 
once more at the gate of his convent after his long 
absence, and saw, by the poverty of his dress and the 
sorrow of his countenance, that he had met with 
nothing but disappointment, he was greatly moved ; 
and was even more grieved when he heard that he 
was about to leave Spain. 

He went again for his friend, the clever physician, 
who had before listened to the plans of Columbus, and 
also sought for the advice of a very distinguished 
navigator, of the name of Pinzon, who lived at PaloS;, 
and who had himself been, on many adventurous ex- 
peditions, and had much experience in navigation. 
This man had more of the right kind of knowledge 
for understanding the views of Columbus than the 
learned men at Salamanca, or the vain courtiers who 
surrounded the king and queen, and he entered most 
warmly into them. He gave the plan of Columbus 
his decided approval ; and even oflfered to assist him 
with money, in order to make another application at 
court, and said he would gladly accompany him across 
the Atlantic, should he ever be able to embark on the 
expedition. Pinzon, the prior, and Columbus held 
council together to decide what was to be done ; and 
after thinking over many plans, it was decided that the 
prior should write a letter to the queen to beg her to 
listen once more to Columbus, and prevent him from 
going to France. The letter was sent by a sailor whom 
they engaged from Palos, and was carried direct][to the 
queen, who was then at Santa F^, a beautiful city of 
Spain, which had just been recovered from the Moors. 
Now, Isabella had always been more favourably dis- 
posed towards Columbus than the king; and being 
remarkable for good sense and penetration, she had 
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fblways felt that liis notions might be baaed on reason 
and truth. She wrote back to the prior a kind and 
encouraging letter, requesting to see him immediately 
at the court, and sent a message to Columbus, bid- 
ding him be of good cheer. No sooner did the warm- 
hearted prior receive this note, than he saddled his 
mule and departed privately at midnight to the court. 
On his arrival, he was admitted immediately into the 
presence of the queen, and he pleaded the cause of 
his friend Columbus with so much earnestness and 
eloquence, that the queen was much struck. Perhaps 
she had never before seen the matter in the same 
light as that in which the good prior placed it; for 
he pointed out to her how much glory would be 
gained for her reign, should Columbus really succeed 
in discovering new islands and continents beyond 
the Atlantic, at the same time that he suggested the 
glory that would be given to God, should the inhabi- 
tants of these lands be led through her means to 
become Christians. Isabella was deeply impressed 
with this view of the case; and being full of pious 
zeal, she felt that, with such an object in view, a bless- 
ing would surely attend the project. She liked, too, 
all that the prior told her about Columbus, and saw 
that, if such discoveries were to be made, no one 
could be more suited to the undertaking than he. 
She therefore requested that Columbus might again 
be sent to her, and, with kind consideration, ordered 
that money might be supplied to him for his travelling 
expenses, and to furnish him with decent raiment. 

We can imagine the delight with which the prior 
rode back again to his convent, bearing with him 
such encouraging news ; and) after all his disappoint- 
ments, we can imagine the joy of Columbus as he 
exchanged his threadbare suit for one more suited to 
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appearance in at Court, and once more packed 
charts, and maps, and memorandums to lay 
the queen. His son, Diego, must have now 
le old enough, too, to understand something of 
^>w jA which had occupied the thoughts of his father for 
so many years — ^which had caused him so much dis- 
appointment, and now filled him with hope and joy, 
and he abo must have rejoiced at his success. 

When Columbus arrived at Santa F^, the most 
magnificent festivities were going on to celebrate 
the important victory that had just been gained over 
the Moors by Ferdinand and Isabella. The Moorish 
king had been taken prisoner, and obliged to surrender 
up his crown, and the beautiful province of Granada 
over which he had ruled. All Spain was now to be 
united under the dominion of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and to become Christian, instead of remaining in the 
hands of infidels or Mohammedans. Columbus was in 
time to see the vanquished king depart from his splen- 
did palace called the Alhambra, and deliver up the 
keys of his capital. The air resounded with shouts 
of joy, with songs of triumph, and hymns of thanks- 
giving, while the king and queen were looked upon as 
almost more than mortal, and as if s6nt down from 
heaven for the salvation of Spain. 

The wars being thus ended, Ferdinand and Isabella 
felt pledged to attend to the proposals of Columbus, 
and they kept their word. New difficulties arose, 
however, from the jealousies of the nobles and cour- 
tiers who surrounded them. They did not like to see 
one whom they had formerly so despised and neglected 
now treated with so much distinction and favour ; and 
when Columbus made certain conditions for recom- 
pence and reward, in case he should succeed in his 
enterprise, they tried to persuade the king and queen 
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tiat he was only seeking his own aggrandizement and 
interest. The lofty and confident tone which he 
assnnxed in speaking of his plans they ascribed to 
presumption and arrogance, and they tried to per- 
suade the queen that to confer honours, and an im- 
portant employmeint on such a nameless stranger would 
be beneath her dignity. The conditions of Columbus 
were, that he should be made admiral and governor of 
all the countries he should discover, and that a tenth 
part of the gains, either by trade or conquest, should 
be his. So little real confidence was felt in his project, 
that even his best friends at Court thought that he 
asked too much, and were surprised at his boldness. 
But Columbus was firm, and when at last the queen 
positively refused to enter into such an engagement, 
he once more determined to leave Spain, and carry his 
proposals to France, or some other Court. Taking 
leave of his friends, he therefore mounted his mule, 
and departed for Cordova, from which place he deter- 
mined to proceed to Prance. 

When the few friends that Columbus possessed 
about the Court saw his determination, they were 
greatly distressed, and felt that his departure would 
be a great loss ta the nation. They hurried to the 
queen, and employed all their eloquence to induce her 
to send after Columbus. They reminded her of what 
an opportunity might now be lost of extending her 
power and dominion, and what a source of shame and 
sorrow it would be to her, should this enterprise be 
undertaken by some other scrvereign. A lady in the 
service of the queen, who had always befriended 
Columbus, knelt at her feet, and urged her, with all 
the eloquence she possessed, to grant the conditions 
required by Columbus. The spirit of Isabella was 
roused, and she declared her resolution to undertake 
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tbe expedition bereelf ; and even when the king looked 
coldly on the aSair, and reminded her of the expenses 
which had heen incurred by the late war, so that the 
royal treasury was nearly empty, she was not to be 
shaken from her purpose. Full of generous ardour, 
she exclaimed, " I will undertake the enterprise my- 
self, and I will pledge my jewels to obtain the 
necessary funds." That was, after all, the proudest 
moment in the life of this great queen, and her decision 
brought her more glory than even the conquest of the 
Moorish king. 

At the command of the queen, a messenger was 
despatched on horseback, with all speed, to bring back 
Columbus. He was overtaken as he rode through a 
narrow mountain pass, thinking as he went along of 
his last great disappointment, and turning over in his 
mind fresh plans for the future. The messenger had 
great difficulty in persuading him to return, and it was 
only when he described the anxiety of the queen, and 
repeated her positive promises that all should be as 
he wished, that Colnmbns consented at last to retrace 
his steps to the Court. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SEEKER OBTAINS THE ASSISTANCE HE WANTED — HE 
SETS SAIL UPON THE GREAT OCEAN — THE SEEKER 
BECOMES A FINDER. 

The kindness with which Columbus was received by 
the queen on his return to Santa Fe, atoned to him for 
all past neglect, and all sense of his late disappoint- 
ments was lost in the joy *of having at last to make pre- 
paration for his departure. Orders were sent by the 
queen to Palos, for the preparation of two vessels such as 
he would require, the crews of which were to be placed 
under his command, while Columbus himself was to 
prepare a third. An agreement was signed by the 
king and queen, which granted to Columbus the title 
and office of admiral and governor in all the lands he 
might discover, and entitling him to reserve for him- 
self one-tenth part of all the gold, precious stones, and 
spices, etc., that they might produce, while it was 
also agreed that he should contribute an eighth part of 
the expense of the expedition, wliieh he was enabled 
to do through the liberality of his friends. 

These matters being settled, Columbus returned to 
the convent, eager to tell his good friends of his suc- 
cess. The prior received him with open arms, and he 
again became his guest while all the preparations were 
being made at the port of Palos. Fresh difficulties^ 
however, awaited the now happy Columbus, upon 
which he had not calculated, and which arose out of 
the ignorant fears of the people. When the royal 
order was read at Palos, commanding that two vessels 
should be furnished by the town, and put at the dis- 
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posal of Columbus, and when it was explained for what 
purpose he required them, the greatest horror and 
astonishment prevailed through the town. The people 
considered that the ships and crews demanded of them 
were devoted to certain destruction. The idea of sail- 
ing to the westward, and attempting to cross the 
Atlantic, frightened even the boldest seamen, and they 
shrank from engaging in such a wild and perilous 
undertaking. Even mariners who had sailed as fer as 
the Azores and the Cape de Verd Inlands, and iad gone 
far to the south along the coasts of Africa, were dis- 
mayed at the idea of venturing forth upon the wide 
waste of waters which lay to the west ;. and all the 
frightful tales which had ever been invented by igno- 
rance and superstition about the unknown parts of the 
deep, were called to recollection and related by these 
foolish people, to prevent any one from entering on 
such an enterprise. It was in vain that Columbus and 
the prior endeavoured to quiet these fears, for not a 
vessel was to be had ; and it was only after a more 
peremptory order was sent by the king and queen to 
the magistrates of Palos, to order them to take any 
vessels they pleased, and oblige the masters and crews 
to sail with Colum^bus, that the mandate was obeyed. 
Just at this time, too, Columbus received the offer of 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and his brother, also a distin- 
guished navigator of great experience, to accompany 
him. They were related to many of the seafaring 
inhabitants of Palos, and had great influence with the 
people, so that their example had great effect, and 
induced many of their relations and friends to embark, 
and through their assistance the vessels required by 
Columbus were soon ready for sea. 

And after all the delays and difficulties that 
Columbus had met with, how insignificant was the 
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little fleet that was prepared ! Three small vessels^ 
two of them without decks^ and more like barges than 
ships^ called caravds, comprised all that were fitted 
out for this important expedition. On board the 
largest of the vessels, named the "Santa Maria/' Colum- 
bus hoisted his flag ; the second was the " Pinta/' com- 
manded by Pinzon^and the third was called the "Nina/* 
The crews, together with a physician and surgeon, 
several private persons and servants, amounted in all 
to one hundred and twenty persons. 

When the little squadron was ready to put out to 
sea, Columbus, impressed with the solemnity of his 
undertaking, and followed by his officers and crews, 
went to the church of Palos, to offer up prayers for the 
protection of Heaven upon their voyage. They went 
on board amidst the tears and lamentations of those 
they left behind, and a deep gloom seemed to hang 
over the whole town of Palos, as the ships left the 
harbour, carrying with them so many relations and 
friends of its inhabitants, whom they scarcely ever 
hoped to behold again on earth. 

It was Friday, the 8th of August, 1492, that 
Columbus set sail on his voyage of discovery, steering 
in a south-westerly direction to the Canary Islands, 
from whence he purposed to sail due west. . From the 
very moment of starting he began to keep a journal, 
which he intended to present on his return to the king 
and queen of Spain. Columbus would have been quite 
happy and fall of joyfal anticipation, if it had not been 
that he doubted of the resolution and perseverance of 
his crew. He dreaded that when he should leave 
behind them all signs of land, the fears of the sailors 
would revive, and that they would entreat him to 
return. Symptoms of such cowardice very soon made 
their appearance, and even on the third day, one of the 
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vessels, the ^' Pinta/^ made signals of distress, owing to 
her rudder being broken, which Columbus strongly 
suspected to have been done on purpose by the sailors, 
in order that it might be sent back. Fortunately, 
Pinzon, who commanded the vessel, succeeded in se- 
curing the broken rudder with cords, until they should 
reach the Canary Islands, where a new one could be 
obtained. When sailing among these islands, too, 
they passed in sight of Teneriffe, whose lofty peak was 
sending forth volumes of smoke and flame. The crew 
were terrified at the sight of this eruption, never 
having seen a volcano, before, and they fancied that 
such an appearance must betoken some dire calamity. 
Columbus took great pains to dispel their fears, by ex- 
plaining the natural causes of those volcanic fires, and 
told them of Mount Etna in Sicily, and Mount Vesuvius 
in Italy, which he had often seen in his youth, and 
which, to those who sail in the Mediterranean, are 
quite familiar sights. On leaving the Canary Islands, 
where they took in water and provisions, they began 
for the first time to sail forth into the unknown parts 
of the Atlantic, where no ship had before ventured ; 
and, as Columbus had too surely foreseen, the hearts of 
the mariners began completely to fail them. It seemed 
to. them as. if they were taking leave of the world! 
Behind them was everything dear to their hearts, their 
country, their family and friends — ^before them was 
nothing but peril and mystery. Maoy of the most 
rugged seamen shed tears, and some broke into loud 
lamentations ; and it was only when Columbus amused 
their minds by describing to them his own glorious 
hopes and anticipations, that they could be soothed 
and quieted. The admiral (for such we may now call 
Columbus) explained to them all that he had ever 
heard of the splendours of the east, and told them that 
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he confidently expected to reach India by thus aailinff 
to the west. He promised them land and riches, and 



everything that could arouse their ambition; and he 
did not relate these stories to deceive thera, for he cer- 
tainly believed that he should prove them to be real 
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and trae. Colnmbus, however, did at this time have 
recourse to a stratagem to allay the fears of his crew. 
He contrived to keep two reckonings of their progress, 
in one of which he made it appear that they were not 
sailing away so far from land as was really the case, 
and this one||[only he allowed the mariners to see, and 
kept them in'ignorance of the real distance they had 
advanced. 

A few days after sailing from the Canaries the 
ships of GolimibaiB came within the influence of the 
trade winds, aafl^this, whidi should have been hailed 
as a fortunate csrcamstanjoe, filled the crews with alarm. 
The wind called i^e tnadse^wmd blows steadily from 
north-east *to isadik^west across the Atlantic Ocean, 
from Madexra and .the Damny Islands to the West 
Indies. &dilors now endeavour to get into this wind 
when they .go to South America or the West Indies, 
that they may lie carried smoothly along in the direc- 
tion they wish to go ; but Columbus's sailors feared it 
might carry Miem into unknown dangers, and never 
permit themlo sail back again. But no dangers came ; 
and when ihey found that they could advance day 
after day withont altering a sail, their fears abated, 
and they (flmld not but rejoice ^ .&e favourable 
weather. The BO&moi^ and clearness of the air in 
these latitudes mas SkBrnwrn^weiTj remarkable to them, 
as was the delicious coiAaess of the mornings and 
evenings. It only waatBd, as Columbus said, the song of 
the nightingale, to lead them to fancy themselves in the 
most southern parts of their own most beautiful land. 

And thus they sailed on. Around them was a vast 
expanse of water, which seemed at the horizon to meet 
thB over-arching sky. No distant sail or rock ever 
appeared in sight, and there was nothing for the tired 
eye to watch, but the rising and setting sun; or at 
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night the stars coming out, each in its place in the 
deep blue sky. The mariners sought eagerly for some 
change — some object which would betoken that they 
were approaching land, and every eye was anxiously 
turned to the west. Each day with his quadrant, 
Columbus carefully measured the height of the sun at 
noon, by which means, he was enabled to calculate 
their distance from the equator, while the eye of the 
' helmsman was steadily fixed upon his compass. They 
had not proceeded very far on their voyage, however, 
before a circumstance occurred, which caused them all 
the greatest alarm, and filled even the mind of 
Columbus with perplexity. It was observed that the 
needle of the magnet no longer pointed exactly to the 
north, and this irregularity being then observed for the 
first time, the superstitious sailors fancied that some 
terrible calamity must be the consequence. People 
are now aware of this variation in the compass as it is 
called, and can partly account for it, but Columbus 
had great diflBiculty in persuading his crew that it 
might arise from a natural cause. Fortunately however 
for him, the attention of the mariners was soon diverted 
to some other circumstances, which instead of alarming 
them, raised their hopes and gave them confidence in 
him who was their guide and commander. Tokens of 
land appeared ! Not the actual sight of distant land, 
but small proofs of their approach to it could be ob- 
served about them, which to Columbus, who reasoned 
upon all that he saw, were convincing proofs that the 
aim of their voyage would be soon attained. On the 
14th of September, there were seen near the ships, 
two birds, a heron and a water-wagtail, and Columbus 
could not but consider them a proof of land beiag not 
far off, since he knew that these birds are in the habit 
of seeking their food in &esh-water streams and lakes. 
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They now began, too, to see large patches of herbs 
and weeds floating on the surface of the water, all 
drifting from the west, and increasing in quantity as 
they advanced. Some of these weeds were such as 
grow about rocks, others such as are produced in 
rivers ; some were yellow and withered, and others so 
green as to appear as if only just washed from the 
shore. On one of the patches was a live crab, which 
Columbus carefully preserved. They saw also a white 
tropical bird, of a kind which never sleeps on the sea, 
and tunny-fish played about the vessels. The sea 
became smooth as a river, and all things led Columbus 
to believe that they were near land. 

The crew were in high spirits, each ship striving 
to get in advance of each other, so as to be the first to 
hail the sight of land. Some of the sailors fancied at 
one time that they saw land to the north, and wanted 
to sail in that direction; but Columbus was deter- 
mined not to change his route, for he knew that clouds 
often rested on the horizon, which looked like land. 
Then came a day of drizzling rain, during which two 
pelicans flew on board, a bird which Columbus knew 
never to fly more than thiriy leagues from land. He 
sounded, therefore, with his lead, but could find no 
bottom, and he continued still to sail on to the west- 
ward. The signs of land, however, having been fol- 
lowed by no discovery of it, the crews began to get 
impatient, and clamoured. They were frightened to 
think of the immense distance which they must have 
sailed since they left the coast of Spain. Then came 
fresh tokens of the nearness of land, and again they 
hoped. Small singing-birds visited the ships in the 
morning, and flew away at evening. Their songs 
cheered the disconsolate sailors^ hearts, for they said, 
^' such birds as these make their nests in groves and 
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orchards, and must have come from land, whicli is not 
far off, or they would be too exhausted to sing/' A 
fresh breeze sprung up, too, from the south-west, 
which was a comfort to them when they thought of 
their return. As they sailed on and on, the floating 
weeds increased, until the sea looked like a vast green 
meadow, and even Columbus was afraid they might 
be entangled in it, and unable to proceed. It seemed, 
too, Kke a sign that the sea had become more shallow, 
but they sounded, and still could not touch the bot- 
tom. Then the fears and discontent of the crew began 
to break out into murmurs and complaints against 
Columbus, and when certain that he was on the eve of 
a great discovery, he had the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading his companions not to turn back. The men 
gathered together in twos and threes in the most re- 
tired parts of the vessel, and discussed what they 
called the rashness and folly of the admiral. Some of 
the crew did not even scruple to hint at the base and 
wicked plan of throwing their commander into the 
sea, and then sailing back to Spain. Columbus saw 
their discontent, and suspected some plot against him, 
but at the same time kept a serene and steady coun- 
tenance towards them, soothing them with gentle 
words and encouraging promises ; while he threatened 
the most refractory with signal punishment, should 
they do anything to impede their progress. 

One day when things were in this state, Columbus 
was examining, with some of his experienced mariners, 
a chart which he had made of the route to India 
before he left Spain, when they were aroused by a 
shout from " The Pinta,'' and, looking up, they beheld 
Pinzon mounted on the stern of his vessel, who cried 
with a loud voice, " Land, land ! I claim my reward V* 
pointing at the same time to the south-west, where 
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there was indeed an appearance of land. Colmnbus 
threw himself on his knees, and retnmed thanks to 
God, while the crews of both vessels repeated a hymn 
of praise. The seamen now mounted the mast-heads, 
and climbed about the rigging, straining their eyes to 
catch a view.; and their conviction that land was in that 
direction was so great that Columbus, for the first time, 
altered his route, and steered that night to the south- 
west. Morning came at last, however, and dispelled 
their hopes like a dream. The fancied land must have 
been but a cloud, and had vanished in the night. They 
steered again to the west, and their disappointment 
was in some degree allayed by finding, as they ad- 
vanced, more and more tokens of land. Now dolphins 
played around the ships, and flying-fish, darting into 
the air, fell upon the decks. On the 1st of October, 
Columbus knew that they had sailed 707 leagues since 
they left the Canary Islands ; but the mariners thought 
they had only come 580. 

A pension of thirty crowns had been promised by 
the Spanish Government to him who should first 
discover land ; and the sailors were now continually 
giving the cry of land on the least appearance of 
the kind. Frequent disappointments arising from 
this again awakened the turbulence of the crew, and 
fresh complaints and lamentations broke out among 
them. The situation of Columbus was beginning to 
be quite desperate, when one morning, some signs of 
the nearness of land — and even inhabited land — 
revived and cheered every heart. Besides a great 
quantity of fresh green weeds, such as grow on rocks, 
they saw floating on the waves a branch of thorn with 
berries, and they picked up a reed, a small board, and, 
above all, a stafi" artificially carved. ^' Those berries 
mvst have grown on land,^^ said they with deligfatj 
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^'and the hand of man mvst have carved that staSJ' 
Gloom and discontent now vanished^ and^ full of san- 
guine erpectation^ the mariners watched eagerly all 
day in hopes of being the first to discover the welcome 
sight. Evening came^ and when the crew had snng 
as nsnal their vesper hymn^ Colnmbns made them an 
impressive address^ and pointed out to them the 
goodness of €rod in conducting them by such soft 
and favouring breezes^ and across a tranquil ocean 
to their promised land. He told them he expected 
they would reach land that nighty and he promised a 
doublet of velvet from himself to whomsoever should 
first behold it. Columbus was more anxious than he 
chose to let his crew perceive ; and, as night came on, 
he took his station on the high poop of his vessel, and 
maintained an intense and unwearing watch. Suddenly, 
about ten o^ clock, he thought he beheld a light glim- 
mering in the distance. It moved ! and he felt sure 
that it must be a torch in the hand of a fisherman, or 
carried by some person walking along a shore. With 
sleepless eyes and a beatiag heart, he waited for the 
dawn of day. At two o'clock, when only the faintest 
streak of light was visible in the east, a gun was fired 
from the " Pinta.^' It was the signal of land ! A 
mariner named Rodrigo, perched up high in the masts, 
had seen the first glimpse of land about two leagues 
distant; and the long-cherished hope and belief of 
Columbus was at last proved to be true. The great 
mystery at which the sages scofied was revealed, and 
he had secured to himself a glory which will be as 
lasting as the world itself ! 

We can only partly imagine the feelings of Colum- 
bus as he waited for the coming light of day; nor can 
we quite conceive the greatness of his joy, when the 
sun arose, and he saw stretched out before him a level 
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and beautiful island^ covered with fresh and luxuriant 
verdure. It was inhabited, too ; and issuing from the 
woods were seen half-naked savages running down to 
the shore to gaze on the vessels, and appearing by their 
gestures to be lost in astonishment. Columbus made 
signals for the ships to cast anchor, and, ordering a 
boat to be lowered, he entered it, dressed in his admi- 
ral's uniform of scarlet and gold, and bearing in his 
hand the standard of Spain. He landed, and throw- 
ing himself on his knees, kissed the earth, and re- 
turned thanks to God with tears of joy in his eyes. 
Then, planting the standard on the shore, he took 
solemn possession of the island in the name of the 
Spanish sovereigns, and gave it the name of San Sal- 
vador. 

The island discovered was one of the group which 
we call the Bahama Islands, and was the first discovered 
of that large archipelago of islands which we still call 
the West Indies ; Columbus having given it that name 
in the belief that it was part of India. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FINDEB PTJBSUES HIS DISCOVERIES — HE EETUBNS HOME 
TO TELL OF HIS SUCCESS — HE RECEIVES HONOUR AND 
REWARDS — THE END OF THE FINDER OF A NEW 
WORLD. 

On finding themselves once more on land, the crews of 
the vessels burst out into the most extravagant trans- 
ports of joy. They thronged round Columbus, em- 
bracing him and kissing his hands; and those who 
had behaved the worst during the voyage threw them- 
selves at his feet and entreated his pardon. The^ 
natives, who at the dawn of day had seen the strange^ 
ships near their island, and had fancied them some^ 
strange-winged monsters which had arisen from the 
deep in the night, now crowded to the beach, fulT 
of awe and curiosity. Timidly approaching the' 
Spaniards, they prostrated themselves on the ground 
and made signs of adoration. During the ceremony of 
taking possession, they stood gazing with reverence^ 
and admiration at the complexions, shining armour, and 
splendid dresses of the strangers. They evidently 
fancied that some superior beings had descended from 
the skies to their island, and were ready to worship 
them. The appearance of these natives was most wild 
and fantastic. Their bodies were painted; and, in- 
stead of the short crisp hair of the newly- discovered 
African tribes, long locks of straight black hair fell 
over their shoulders. They were savages, but they 
looked gentle, and had fine eyes and agreeable fea- 
tures. Great was their dehght when Columbus dis- 
tributed among them some coloured caps, glass beads, 
and small bells, which they had purposely brought 
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i!7itli them, in case they should meet with savages. 
They received these gifts as if they were inestimable 
treasures — hanging the beads round their necks, and 
being wonderfully delighted with the finery and the 
sound of the bells. It was hard to say which were 
most delighted, the mariners or the natives ; and the 
former remained on shore all day, refreshing them- 
jselves after their long voyage, in wandering about the 
beautiful woods of the island. 

The next morning at break of day, the natives 
having grown bolder, came crowding round the Spanish 
vessels in their canoes formed of hollowed trees, and 
guided by paddles. They came eager for more toys 
and trinkets from the white men, and brought in 
exchange parrots, balls of cotton-wool, and a kind of 
bread prepared from the root of a plant. 

After having sailed round the island, and found it 
quite small, Columbus determined on setting sail in 
search of the continent of India, which he thought 
must be near. He soon found, however, that he 
was in the midst of a cluster of the most beautiful 
and fertile islands. On all of them the same kind of 
natives were found as on the first, and. Columbus was 
most anxious not to frighten them or forfeit their good- 
will. On one occasion that his sailors took a poor 
Indian captive, and forced him on board against his 
will, Columbus ordered him to be brought before him. 
He came trembling with fear, and humbly oflFering a 
ball of cotton as a gift ; when the admiral, to his sur- 
prise, put a coloured cap on his head, strings of beads 
on his arms, bells in his ears, and, ordering him to be 
put back in his canoe, dismissed him, overjoyed with 
•delight. His kind treatment of the natives had the 
desired efiect ; and wherever they went they crowded 
fearlessly around him, bringing to the ship fruits, and 
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roots, and the pure water of their springs, in return for 
their presents. 

At whatever island they touched, the Spaniards 
were taken to be superior beings come down from 
heaven, and the natives did all in their power to please 
them. As they passed among the beautiful islands, 
the most delicious odours were wafted from them, 
which made them fancy that spices such as were 
brought from the East were growing on them ; while 
they were at a loss to find names for all the 'luscious 
fruits and beautiful plants that they found. 

Seeing the natives of many of the islands adorned 
with ornaments of gold, Columbus began to think 
that he had arrived at a kingdom famous for that 
metal, which a Venetian traveller had described, in 
the far-distant East. He made signs to some of the 
Indians to inquire where this gold came from, and they 
pointed to the south. To the south, therefore, Colum- 
bus sailed, in search of the gold-bearing country, and 
discovered the large island of Cuba, which stretched 
such an immense distance from east to west, that for a 
long time he believed it to be a continent. In Cuba 
he fouii,d lofty mountains and vast plains watered by 
noble rivers. Here grew an endless variety of plants 
and trees, lofty palms as well as flowering shrubs, while 
the most brilliantly plumed birds swarmed about the 
woods and groves. Cuba seemed to Columbus a per- 
fect paradise, and in his journal, after describing its 
many beauties, he said, ^^ One could live here for ever.^' 
In this island, he found the habitations of the natives 
better built than in the islands first visited, and the 
natives seemed more civilized. He felt sure that he 
had at last reached India or Japan ; and he > sent a 
party into the interior of the island to seek the court 
of the king, and to ascertain whether gold was to be 
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found there, and whether it produced spices and gums 
like those which came from the East. They found 
none of these things, but thousands of new and valu- 
able productions instead, among which we may men- 
tion, that in Cuba was** first found the potato — a 
humble root it might seem to them at that time, when 
they were seeking for gold and rare spices — but we 
now know how great has been the gain to the world 
by even this discovery. 

After spending some time at Cuba, Columbus dis- 
covered next the beautiful island of Hayti, or St. 
Domingo; and here he made acquaintance with a 
cacique or chief, who governed a large part of the 
island, and dwelt in a well-built town of huts. This 
chief proved a most valuable friend to Columbus in 
time of need. Owing to the negligence of one of his 
sailors who should have kept watch during the night, 
his vessel struck on a rock, and was wrecked. Luckily 
for Columbus, one of the caravels was at hand, which, 
coming to his assistance, enabled him and his crew to 
escape in safety. This accident caused the benevolent 
and hospitable feelings of the natives to be shown. 
The cacique sent all the canoes that could be mustered 
to help to unload the wrecked vessel before it went to 
pieces ; and the property they took from it was pre- 
served with the most scrupulous honesty. " So loving, so 
tractable, so peaceful are these people,^^ says Columbus, 
in his journal, '^ that I sweai; to your majesties there is 
not in the world a better nation nor a better land. They 
love their neighbours as themselves, and their discourse 
is ever sweet and gentle, accompanied with a smile.'^ 

The good cacique, seeing^ the sorrow of Columbus 
at the loss of his vessel, did all in his power to con- 
sole him. He invited Jiim to a feast, and he made 
his people perform dances and games before him, to 
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«.muse him and the sailors. Then Columbus invited 
him in return, and to lead the chief to understand the 
■power of the Spaniards, he caused a cannon to be fired 
oflf from the vessel, at which the poor natives fell 
prostrate with fear and horror; and it was only by 
Columbus promising that these dreadful instruments 
should only be employed against the 'enemies of the 
•cacique that they would be appeased. On another 
•occasion, the cacique invited Columbus to his dwell- 
ing, to introduce him to five other caciques, and, in 
token of respect, took off his crown of gold and placed 
it upon his head; while Columbus, in return, gave 
him a bundle of cloth, and glass beads to hang round 
his neck. Nothing, however, delighted the natives 
so much as the little bells given them by the Spaniards, 
and for which they would give in exchange handfuls 
of gold dust and ornaments of that metal. 

Columbus having procured a suflScient quantity of 
gold to satisfy him, as a proof that much more of it 
was to be had, and having made a large collection of 
the productions of the different islands he had visited, 
he determined to return to Spain in the small vessel 
called the '^ Pinta,^' after building a kind of fort with 
the remains of his own ship. He left behind him a 
party of Spaniards, and gave instructions for their con- 
tinuing the search for gold during his absence, trust- 
ing they would Uve peaceably with the gentle natives. 

The voyage of Columbus back to Spain was full 
of difficulties and dangers, from contrary winds and 
violent storms ; and his little ship was scarcely large 
enough for all that were on board. On several occa- 
sions, he despaired of ever reaching home to tell the 
wonderful tales which he had to relate ; and, in order 
to provide against this misfortune, he wrote on two 
pieces of parchment the history of his discovery, and 
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wrapping tliem in waxed cloth^ placed iihem. in barrels, 
and throwing one of them into the sea^ kept the 
other on board his vessel^ so that it might float off 
in case of their being wrecked. The Uttle ship bore np, 
boweyer^ amid the storms ; and afber a sail of about 
three weeks^ the cry of land was heard. The trans- 
ports of the mariners at once more gaining sight of 
the Old World almost equalled their delight when they 
first beheld the New; and it was indeed a joyful return. 
Instead^ however, of first landing on the coast of 
Spain, the vessel of Columbus was driven towards the 
mouth of the river Tagns ; and sailing up the river, 
he landed at Lisbon to tell the tale of his discovery. 
The king of Portugal had the just punishment of 
seeing the man whom he had before treated with 
such contempt and unfairness, now returned as a 
successful discoverer, while his country had lost the 
advantage of so great an increase of wealth and 
territory. " 

After repairing his vessel, Columbus sailed again 
for the port of Palos, where, for many months, the 
inhabitants had given up all hope of seeing him and 
his companions again. When the news arrived that 
one of the adventurous ships was indeed entering the 
harbour, the whole community broke forth into trans- 
ports of joy. Bells were rung, the shops shut, and 
all was hurry and tumult. When Columbus landed, 
the multitude thronged to see and welcome him, and 
a grand procession was formed to the principal church, 
to return thanks to God for so signal a discovery made 
by the people of that place. They treate4 Columbus 
with the respect and honour usually paid to sovereigns; 
and made that return indeed a strange contrast to his 
first arrival at Palos, craving bread and water for his 
child at the gate of a convent ! 
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Bat the honours paid him at Palos were notbin^ 
to be compared to hiB reception at conrt by the king 



and queen of Spain. They were then at Barcelona, 
and Cc^umbus had to travel through a considerable 
part of Spain to reach them. As he went along, and 
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passed througli towns and villages, the people crowded 
to look upon him, and filled the air with their accla- 
mations; while the native Indians whom he had 
brought back with him were looked upon as if in- 
habitants from another planet. At Barcelona, the 
whole populace came forth to meet him ; and as they 
passed through the streets, every window and balcony, 
and even the very roofs, were thronged with specta- 
tors. The triumphant discoverer walked along, fol- 
lowed by the native Indians, their bodies strangely 
painted and adorned with ornaments of gold, feathers, 
and shells; and the parrots, rare plants and fruits, 
and all the coronets and bracelets of gold which had 
been obtained from the difierent islands they had 
visited, were carried in procession and displayed before 
the wondering eyes of the Spaniards. 

Columbus was received by the king and queen in 
great state, and nothing could exceed the graciousness 
and condescension that they showed him. They rose 
up at his approach, and would scarcely permit him to 
kneel at their feet apd kiss their hands. When, too, 
that Columbus related to them all that he had done — 
described to them the beautiful islands he had found 
— showed them the specimens he had brought of 
unknown birds and animals, rare plants and drugs, 
lumps of gold and gold-dust, or strangely-formed 
golden ornaments — ^and above all, when he presented 
to the king and queen the natives of these new 
countries on the other side of the world, nothing 
could exceed their satisfaction and delight. As he 
finished his recital, the pious sovereigns sank on their 
knees, and raising their clasped hands to heaven, 
poured forth thanks and praises to God for so great a 
providence ; and then repairing to the royal chapel, a 
Te Deurriy or hymn of praise, was sung by all the court. 
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And it was not in Spain alone that joy was felt at 
the great discovery made by Columbns. The news 
of it spread all over Europe, and the greatest interest 
was shown abont it, though no one — not even 



Colambus himself — was aware of the greatness of the 
discovery. He thought that he had found out but 
a part of iDdia, and a new and nearer way of getting 
to it. He little imagined then, nor did he ever know, 
that he had been the Finder of a new half of the 
great globe on which we live. 
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We must relate in a few words the lemaming 
history of the great discoverer, Golmnbiis. After 
receiving all the rewards and hononrs that had been 
promised him, and many other marks of fevonr and 
distinction, he set forth on another voyage to the 
west in order to complete his discoveries. Instead 
now of being afraid of venturing with him, sailors, 
and even many private gentlemen, eagerly sought for 
permission to accompauy him, and a noble fleet of 
ships was put under his command. 

On his second voyage he found many other impor- 
tant and valuable islands, among which was Jamaica 
and the large cluster of islands called the Caribbees. 

On a third voyage he found Trinidad and the 
mouth of the great river Orinoco, which he felt sure 
must flow from a vast continent; and on several 
occasions he lamded on parts of the great continent 
of America, without being aware of what a vast 
country it was a part. But the close of the life of 
Columbus was not all success and triumph. He 
lived to experience one of the strangest reverses that 
ever befell a human being. He was in the midst of 
new discoveries, when some false and malicious reports 
were sent home to Spain about him, by some of the 
colonists who had settled in the West Indies, and who 
were jealous of his success and honour, and who 
did not like to submit to his authority. The king and 
queen were deceived by these false accounts; and 
orders were given that Columbus should be sent home 
to take his trial. He was placed on board a vessel, 
loaded with chains ; and when those who guarded him 
would have taken them off, Columbus refused to have 
them removed ; and he persisted in appearing before 
the king and queen to plead his defence — ^in chains ! 

It did not take long to convince both Ferdinand 
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and Isabella that he was innocemt and wrongly 
accDsed ; but the noble spirit of Golnmbas never re- 
coTMred irom the pain and mortification he had felt 
at being even aiispected of T^iat was base and wrong. 
It is said, that he ever after kept the chains which he 
had worn, hnng np in his room, and desired that they 
might be buried in his grave. 

The fame and honours which fell upon Colnmbua 
in consequence of his great discovery^, were thus but 



of short duration, and we are told that he even died 
in poverty and neglect, whilst others benefited by all 
the wealth that poured into Spain, from the fertile 
islands he had found. The great continent of America, 
too, instead of being named after Columbus, acquired 
its present name from a Portuguese mariner called 
Amerigo Vespucci, who some time after landed upon 
its shores, and fancied he was the first to have 
discovered it. 
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If^ then^ rewards in this life were all that make it 
worth while to persevere in great and noble endea- 
vours^ Golumbns might well have gone on trading all 
his days in the Mediterranean Sea^ for by this means 
he might have gathered np great riches^ and lived and 
died perhaps in one of the grand palaces of his native 
city of Genoa ; but we feel sure that even when old, 
poor, and forsaken^ he could never have looked back 
with regret on the manner in which he had spent his 
past life. In his youth, he had felt that he was '^ an 
appointed instrument of God'' for making a great 
and important discovery ; and in old age, not all the 
wealth and honours that the world could give, would 
be equal to the comfort and satisfaction of knowing 
that he had done well and faithfully his appointed 
task. He would rejoice, too, to think that not only 
through his means was much of God's fair and beauti- 
fill creation made known to Europeans, and many 
valuable productions added to the comfort of their 
lives, but that in return the gospel of Christ would be 
carried to the ^^ uttermost parts of the earth," and 
spread among countless tribes of savages, to whom 
the name of their great Father in heaven was yet 
unknown. 

The king of Spain, at the death of Columbus, seems 
to have remembered all that was owing to his earnest 
will and perseverance, for he caused him to be buried 
with great pomp and magnificence, and had inscribed 
upon his tomb : 

HERE LIES COLUMBUS, 

WHO GAVE TO SPAIN 

A NEW WORLD. 
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THE STORY OF WELLINGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

SHEN King Henry II. sailed to invade and 
conquer Ireland, there went ■with him to 
be hia atandard-bearer, a gentleman from 
a place called Wellealeigh, in Somerset- 
shire. After the fighting was over, and the country 
snbjngated, this gentleman was rewarded for the 
courage he had shown in the king's service, a,nd large 
estates were given to him in the counties of Meath and 
Kildare. There he settled, and defended himself 
bravely against all comers, and his family did the 
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same after him for about six hundred years, keeping 
firm possession of the lands. On one of the estates in 
the county of Meath, there was a stronghold known 
as Dangan Castle, about twenty-five miles from Dublin^ 
and here the descendants of the old Somersetshire 
standard-bearer took up their abode when it pleased 
them, until about the year 1730, when Garret Wesley, 
as he was named, was the only atte left. 

Garret Wesley had no children, and as most people 
feel pleasure in having something to love, he and his 
wife resolved to adopt a boy, who should be to them 
as their own son. There was a youth named Charles 
Wesley, then pursuing his studies in Westminster 
School at their expense, and Garret invited him to go 
over to Ireland, and be his adopted son, and the heir 
to his estates. It was a generous offer, but the youth 
declined it. This young student was the brother of 
the celebrated John Wesley, the founder of the sect 
called Methodists; and it is probable that had he 
become the owner of Dangan Castle, the career of the 
two would have been very different to that which is 
now recorded in the interesting history of their lives. 

Garret Wesley then adopted a young man who was 
a relative of his wife^s. Some years afterwards the 
estates had passed to this young man^s son — who 
became Baron Momington. He had a family of sons 
and daughters, some of whom died young, others lived 
to full years, and to reach high honours. Among 
them was the fourth son, Arthur, who was bom at tha 
end of April, 1769 — ^and it is of him that the present 
story is told. It is a fact worth remembering, that the 
famous Napoleon Buonaparte was bom a few months 
later in the same year, in the island of Corsica. 

Childhood is an interesting period to look back 
upon. It is interesting to trace the growth of mind 
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and chanicter from smtdl beginnings ; and sometimes 
we see glimpses of the genius, or the greatness that is 
to come in after years. But we know scarcely any- 
thing of the childhood of Arthur Wesley. We are 
sure that he must have had his joys and sorrows in 
common with other children ; that he learned to walk 
and talk as others do ; and that reading and spelling,, 
with all their pains, pleasures, and penalties, came 
afterwards, and proved to him while he waj3 still young, 
that whatever is worth having is not to be obtained 
without labour and perseverance. He would know 
how to enjoy his holidays, amusing himself in various 
ways in the grounds around the castle, perhaps looking 
up at the time-worn walls which had stood since the 
days of the great Earl Strongbow, or seated on the 
topmost tower, thinking on its history, and gazing 
over the landscape of green fields and brown moorland, 
that lay beneath, and stretched far away to the distant 
hills. Perhaps he may have wondered what his fatare 
life would be, as many a school-boy has done when 
lying on the grass on a summer^s afternoon ; and no 
doubt, he found as he grew up, that the reahty was 
very different from the fancy. But there is something 
that never changes, and iiiat is a true principle — ^the 
desire to do always what is best, and speak only what is 
truest, under all circumstances. Such a principle is 
true and right for all time : it cannot alter ; and he 
who takes it up as a duty and dierishes it through life, 
will find it grow with his growth, and strengthen with 
his strength, and be to him a power of overcoming 
difficulties. And though at the outset the path of 
duty may seem dull and rugged, and wearying to walk 
in ; yet he who follows it without turning aside, will 
find it in time leading onwards into pleasant regions, 
where in his old age he may sit down in sunshiny 
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places^ and enjoy the reward wliich singleness of pur- 
pose never fails to secure. 

When Arthur was twelve years old, his father, the 
Earl of Momington, died, leaving a widow and family 
in not the best of circumstances. One of the vrisest 
things that can be done for children, is to give them a 
good education ; and Arthur was sent with one of his 
brothers to the famous school or college at Eton, 
where many of England^s greatest men have passed a 
portion of their youthful days. He did not, as some 
do, make a great figure in his class, or show himself 
clever in his studies ; neither was he particularly re- 
markable for activity in the playground, being rather 
slow in manner, and not much of a talker. Many 
persons would have called him a dull boy, who had but 
little to say for himself. Whether he had any real 
capabilities in him or not we shall see as we go on. 

Affcer leaving Eton, Arthur went through a short 
course of private tuition at Brighton, and from there 
he was sent to a militar7 school at Angers in France, 
as he wished to be a soldier. It was common at that 
time for young men to go «broad to study the art of 
war, as there were no good academies for that purpose 
in England. Angers is a fine old town, on the road 
between Tours and Nantes; it has some connection 
with English history, for its walls were built by King 
John; and Shakespeare mentions it in one of his plays. 
It was here that Arthur pursued his studies under Pig- 
nerol, the director of the school, and one of the best 
military engineers on the continent. Here, besides 
getting a thorough knowledge of French, he learned 
how to build fortifications, how they were to be 
defended and attacked, and many other matters neces- 
sary to be known to those who have to carry on a war. 
They must know when to advance, and when to retreat 
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and when to strike a blow at the enemy with the best 
chances of success ; and for all this^ many branches of 
leamiDg have to be studied. Young Buonaparte was 
at a military school at the same time in another part 
of France. 

At the age of eighteen, Wesley left the school 
at Angers, and returned to England, if not with a 
reputation for cleverness, he had at all events a mind 
well stored with knowledge, and he had proved that 
he could work diligently at whatever work his duty 
called him to undertake. It is a quality on which suc- 
cess in life greatly depends. He at once entered the 
army, and by the influence of his family connections, 
obtained an ensign's commission in the 73rd regiment, 
and soon after rose to the rank of lieutenant, and from 
that to captain. He no longer called himself Arthur 
Wesley, but Wellesley, a name similar to that of the 
old estate in Somersetshire, and by that name he will 
now appear as our story goes on. 

In 1790, Arthur Wellesley was called on to under- 
take the duties of a legislator as well as a soldier, for 
he was elected member for the town of Trim, which 
is but a few miles from Dangan Castle, and he took his 
seat in the parliament then sitting at DubUn. At that 
time Ireland had a parliament of its own which assem- 
bled until the Act of Union with England was passed in 
1800. Young Wellesley was not a great or frequent 
orator, but when he did speak, his remarks were full 
of good sense, and to the purpose. His words had 
some useful application in them, and were not mere 
idle talk. In one respect, however, his actions and his 
prudent councils did not correspond, for he got deeply 
into debt, as almost every one else did who then lived in 
Ireland. He lodged in the house of a bootmaker, who 
helped him out of his difficulties, and Wellesley took 
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care that the worthy tradesman was repaid every 
farthing that he had lent^ and remained his £riend 
through life. 

The time had now come when Arthur Wellesley 
was to draw his' sword on active service, to test his 
courage and ability in actual war. England and 
Europe were then in a very different condition to what 
they are now. We had but very few schools for the 
people, no mechanics' institutes, no public libraries, 
no public parks or gardens for the instruction and 
recreation of the lower classes, who were in a state 
of brutal ignorance, and were ready to commit any 
outrages, as was shown by the riotous and destructive 
proceedings of the mobs in London in 1780, in what 
are called the Lord George Gordon riots. Many 
people then alive remembered the incursion of the 
Scottish Highlanders under the young Pretender, and 
their daring attempt to overturn the British Govern- 
ment. The long American war, which ended in the 
independence of the United States, was fresh in every 
body's mind ; while on the continent those outbreaks 
were beginning to be felt, which ended in the terrible 
French Revolution. 

War was declared against France in 1793, and the 
Duke of York was sent with an army of ten thousand 
men to the Netherlands to oppose the French troops 
who were conquering all before them. Meantime 
Wellesley had risen to the rank of Lieutenant- Colonel, 
and in 1794, he went over to join the British forces in 
command of the 83rd regiment; he was then not 
more than twenty-six years of age. The army was, 
however, too weak to resist the French ; the wants of 
the soldiers had been shamefully neglected, they were 
often without food and clothing, and could seldom get 
medical ^attendance when they were sick, and had to 
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endure severe privations, all of wldch was owing to the 
dishonesty of the persons who had charge of the com- 
missariat, as the supplying of food and other necessaries 
is called. The men had to light hard and live hard, 
and were driven from town to town by the enemy 
without being able to make a successful stand. In 
a retreat, the rear-guard is considered the post of 
honour, and the command of this was given to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wellesley. He conducted the opera- 
tions with care and prudence, but showed none of that 
genius and skill which afterwards distinguished him. 
It was in Belgium that he thus learnt his first lesson 
of actual war, and it was in the same country that his 
last and greatest battle was fought. 

The French troops swept all before them; the 
English retreated into Holland, and from thence into 
Westphalia, where they were supported by the Prussians. 
The winter came on, and in January, 1795, while the 
soldiers were on their march, the miseries they had to 
endure were enough to shake the stoutest heart. 
Many perished from cold and hunger, the snow was so 
deep that the roads were impassable, the baggage was 
abandoned, and the sick and wounded were left to 
perish. 

Such are the evils produced by war ; it leaves dis- 
tress and devastation behind it, and the peaceful have 
to sufier for the faults or ambition of the turbulent. 
The disastrous campaign was, however, an impressive 
lesson for Wellesley ; while fulfilling his duty as com- 
mander of the rear-guard, keeping the enemy in 
check, he could not fail to note the faults committed 
by his superiors in command, as well as the defects in 
the discipline ' of the army, and so he gained ex- 
perience that was to be turned to good account in 
after years. 
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We now see tliat the life before us is one altogether 
of a public character ; there is nothing about poyertj 
at home, and struggles with early difficulties in the 
pursuit of knowledge, nothing about joys and sorrows 
in the family circle. We have to see how a man rosa 
to greatness by overcoming difficulties of another 
character, how his energies were devoted not merely 
to the maintenance of a household, but to the defence 
of a whole nation, and how, amidst his greatest 
triumphs, he was never led aside from the path of 
duty. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was with a regiment shattered and weakened that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley returned to England in 
1795 ; he, however, soon raised it again to its full num- 
bers, and was ready for active service. He had not 
long to wait, for in the autunm the 33rd had orders to 
embark for the West Indies. The weather, however, 
proved so stormy, that, after being six weeks at sea, 
the fleet was obliged to put back to port. To this 
misadventure, as it then seemed, Arthur Wellesley 
doubtless owed much of his subsequent fame ; for hia 
regiment was afterwards ordered to the East Indies, 
in which country his great military talents were first 
displayed. The troops sailed in April, 1 796 ; Welles- 
ley was detained by illness, but he overtook them at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and landed at Calcutta in 
February, 1797, with the rank of Colonel. Imme- 
diately, he found employment in active duties, for 
there was stirring work to be done. 

At that time England had possession of but a 
small part of her present vast Indian Empire, Forty 
years earlier, the English had trembled in presence of 
the Mogul ruler, and a number of them had perished 
miserably in the Black Hole at Calcutta. Clive had, 
however, made the British name feared by his famous 
victory at Plassey. But, at the time of Wellesley's 
arrival, the native chiefs were plotting to drive the 
English out of India; they had large and powerful 
armies, and many French officers had entered their 
service. Among the most deadly of our foes were the 
large and warlike tribe of the Mahrattas, and Tippoo 
Saib, the ruler of the Mysore district. The latter 
was a man of the most vindictive disposition ; and he 
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used to boast that lie would rather live two years as a 
tiger than two hundred as a sheep. 

Colonel Wellesley lost no time in getting his men 
into proper discipline, well equipped, and provided 
with all necessaries, so as to be ready for service when- 
ever called on. He gained great praise for his suc- 
cessful exertions in this respect. The army consisted 
of about 50,000 men, of whom only one-fourth were 
British ; the others were Sepoys, as the native Indian 
troops are called. 

General Harris had the command of the army, 
which waited for some time, watching the turn of 
events, and guarding the English territory from in- 
vaders. At length, in February, 1799, an advance 
was made upon the Mysore, to compel Tippoo Saib to 
keep the treaty which he had made two years before. 
Tippoo's army numbered about 76,000 men; among 
them were several troops called the tiger guards, 
from their great strength and cruelty, and they be- 
lieved themselves unconquerable. 

The country was so rough and wild that on some 
days the army could not march more than six miles. 
They struggled on, however, for three weeks, and were 
within thirty miles of Seringapatam, the capital of the 
district, when Tippoo met them with his troops. He 
directed all his strength against the European ranks, 
and sent a column of his finest guards against Colonel 
Wellesley^s regiment. They came on, thinking to 
sweep all before them, and gain an easy victory ; but 
the English stood firm, and met the foe with such a 
terrible fire of musketry, that they halted, turned 
round, and fled, sharply pursued by the British cavalry. 
Tippoo fell back, burning the villages and destroying 
the crops in his way, to deprive the pursuers of all 
means of support. General Harris, however, led them 
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by a different road^ where they found plenty of provi- 
sions ; and on the 2nd of April they came in sight of 
3eringapatam. 

Tippoo had snrroanded the city with such strong 
ramparts, that he believed it to be impregnable. The 
first work of the British, after their arrival, was to 
tate possession of a wood that lay between their camp 
and the walls. Colonel Wellesley was appointed to 
the task. He set out with his men after nightfall; 
but, owing to mistakes made in the darkness, he failed. 
It was his only failure. As soon as morning came, 
and the troops could see their way, he drove the enemy 
from the wood, and kept possession of it. The siege 
of the city was then pushed forward with vigour, 
while Tippoo sat smiling in his pakiee, believing him- 
self perfectly safe. The diffitsilties, however, were 
great ; the camp was very unhealthy, the troops suf- 
fered much from sickness and want of food, and every 
day it was feared that the rising of the river Cauvery 
would flood the whole coiiaitry. The situation became 
so serious after three weeks, that Greneral Harris said, - 
^' We must take the. naiiji's. or perkdiL in the attempt.^' 

Arrangements were therefore made to storm the 
place ; and, on the 4th of May, the troops advanced 
from the trenches to the foot of the walls, where a 
breach had been made by a heavy cannonade. Every 
foot of the ground was hotly disputed ; Tippoo's sol- 
diers fought with the greatest desperation, and a 
terrific storm of balls, bullets, and stones was poured 
from the top of the ramparts on the heads of the be- 
siegers. Slowly, however, but resolutely, the English 
climbed up the breach ; they planted the British flag 
on the top of the walls, cut down all before them, and ' 
the city was won. Tippoo would not believe the 
reports of his loss, and, mounting his horse^ rode out 
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to witness tlie strife ; when, having approached a gate- 
way where the fight was still raging, the diamonds on 
his turban betrayed his rank ; he viaa struck downj 
and lost his life and hia kingdom together. 

Colonel Wellesley was appointed to keep order in 
the city — a task little less difficult than that of cap- 
turing it ; but he took his measures with so much 
judgment and firmness, that the place was restored to 
some degree of tranquillity; and the advice which be 
gave on the conduct of afiairs was so good, that he 



was for a time appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in the Mysore, and governor of the 
territory. It was a high and responsible position for a 
msm not more than thirty years of age ; and in it we 
have another illustration of the truth, that ability and 
industry, combined with good sense, seldom fail to 
make their way in the world. 

Soon, however, he was again called to the field, to 
put down a daring adventurer, named Dhoondiah. It 
was no uncommon thing at that time in India, for 
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gangs of desperate men to put themselves under a 
leader, who, after a while, grew strong enough, by 
plunder and pillage, to attack the chief of some pro- 
vince, and seize it for himself. Hyder Ali, the father 
of Tippoo Saib, was one of these. He had been a 
common soldier, but rose, by dint of fighting and 
ferocity, to be master of a kingdom. In like manner, 
Dhoondiah, who had been a freebooter for many years, 
collected the sia^gglers of Tippoo's army, and took 
the field against the English. Colonel Wellesley was 
sent in pursuit of him, and for two months was pur- 
suing him through the district called the Dooab, with- 
out being able to overtake his nimble adversary. At 
last, on the 10th of September, 1800, he came up with 
'' The King of the Two Worlds,'^ as Dhoondiah used 
to call himself. '^ I charged them,'' he wrote in his 
despatches, " with the 19th and 25th dragoons, and 
the 1st and 2nd regiments of cavalry; and drove them 
before me till they dispersed, and were scattered over 
the face of the country. I then returned and attacked 
the royal camp, and got possession of elephants, camels^ 
and baggage, which were still upon the ground.'' 
Dhoondiah himself was killed. His favourite son, 
about four years old, was found among the baggage, 
and, being taken care of, he grew up in the English 
service. When Colonel Wellesley had lived to be a 
grey-headed old man, he was one day at a Diorama in 
London, where this scene was exhibited :—'' Oh, I 
remember all about that/' he said, suddenly ; '^ they 
ran after my horse with the child. He was brought 
up in the camp, and got a commission ; but he was 
spoilt by the officers, and turned out a great vaga- 
bond." 

But now the Mahrattas began to be insolent and 
troublesome. It seemed of no use making treaties 
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"witli Asiatics, for they womld never keep ihem ; and 
nothing but the strong arm would hold them to their 
word. They were naturally jealous of the advantages 
gained by the British; their army was large, com- 
manded by Perron, a Frenchman, under whom they 
had raised themselves to a high pitch of military disci- 
phne ; and they thought the time waa come for a suc- 
cessful outbreak. Wellesley had to give up his post 
in the Mysore, where his good management for a year 
and a half had gained him the respect even of the 
natives ; they had found more liberty and justice under 
a British ruler than under thdr own chiefs. He was- 
promoted to the rank of Major-General, aud ordered 
to march with a body of troops against the Mahrattas,. 
who occupied the country between Delhi and Poonah, 
in April, 1802. The expedition was successful, and 
one of the chiefs, friendly to the English, was restored 
to power in the latter city. 

The tribes, however, continued turbulent, and were 
encountered by British troops in other parts of the 
Indian territory ; but, as our story relates to Welling- 
ton, we shall confine ourselves to the narrative of his 
operations. In June, 1803, he was empowered to 
direct and control all the political and military affaira 
of the British in the Mahratta States, and when it 
was found that the chiefs were leagued with the French 
to annoy the English^ he resolved to march once more 
against them. This was in August, 1803, and here 
he showed that foresight and ability which afterwards 
so greatly distinguished him ; for he drew up instruc- 
tions for the preparation of boats, bridges, and pon- 
toons, for the crossing of rivers, for the transport of 
baggage, and for the safety and defence of the troops. 
He left nothing to chance. A good beginning is the 
surest road to success. The consequence was that the 
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Geneoral advanced rapidly with his men. There were 
strong forts scattered about the country ; but he would 
not »feop to besiege them, and had them taken by 
assault with but little loss of time. This activity so 
astonished one of the Mahratta- chiefs, that he wrote 
to his fiiend, '' These English are a strange people, 
and their General a wonderful man. They came in 
here this morning, looked at the wall, walked over it, 
killed all the garrison, and returned to breakfast. 
Who can withstand them ?^^ 

On the 23rd of September, General Wellesley cama 
up with the whole Mahratta army, numbering 50,000 
horse and foot, with 100 pieces of cannon, posted in 
a position, strongly fortified, close to the village of 
Aseaye. Part of his troops were marching by another 
route, and all he had with him were but 4500 men, 
and about a dozen small cannon ; but he did not hesi- 
tate to give battle, although the enemy were ten times 
the number. His 1600 cavalry appeared but a hand- 
ful in comparison with the 30,000 Mahratta horsemen ; 
he, however, posted his ranks skilfully, and the fight 
began. The murderous artillery of the natives soon 
silenced the English guns, while their squadrons of 
horse, galloping over the field, made terrible havoc of 
all that opposed them. It seemed impossible to stand 
against such numbers ; but General Wellesley, order- 
ing his troops to charge, bore down with a steady 
front on the Mahrattas. They heeded not the firing 
of the hundred cannon ; for, marching right up to 
them with fixed bayonets, they killed or drove away 
the gunners, while the English cavalry, making a 
£irious onset, struck such terror into the Mahrattas 
that they began to waver. At that moment, a regi- 
ment that had been kept in reserve was ordered up, 
and their gallant charge decided the day. The mighty 
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Mahratta army fled in all directions; the British, 
gained the victory, and Wellesley won his first great 
battle. Two horses were killed under him, but he 
escaped unhurt. 

This success, and the operations by which it was 
followed, finally led to the complete subjugation of the 
Mahratta territory. General Wellesley^s services were 
acknowledged in many quarters. The British inha- 
bitants of Calcutta voted him a sword worth a thousand 
guineas ; the army officers gave him a handsome ser- 
vice of plate ; fetes and addresses were prepared for 
him in the chief cities of the Indian provinces ; he was 
made a Knight Companion of the Bath, and received 
the thanks of King George III. and the Parliament. 
However flattering these rewards and encouragements 
might be, they did not make General Wellesley forget 
his duties, nor that, without the brave spirit of En- 
glishmen to second him, his efibrts would have failed 
of success. 

He returned to England in September, 1805 ; but 
he found that great changes had taken place in Europe 
during his absence. Buonaparte, who was an artillery 
officer of the Preixch army when he went away, was 
now Emperor of the French dominions, and master of 
greater part of the Continent, and was threatening 
England with invasion. His troops had proved iBvery- 
where victorious ; but his fleets had been destroyed and 
captured at sea by Lord Howe, and' the famous Nelson. 
Science was making advances, particularly in the 
branches of electricity and chemistry, aided by the 
labours of Frankhn and Priestley. Arkwright's cotton- 
spinning machines were coming more and more into 
use. Watt was setting his steam-engines to work, 
and the first steamboat had been built, and many 
thoughtful minds were full of schemes of education. 
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In shorty a new power was coming into existence — ^that 
of Industry combined with Intelligence, which some 
day will be stronger than all the armies in the world. 



CHAPTER in. 

Being a Knight of the Bath, the snccessfol general now 
took the title of Sir Arthur Wellesley. Soon after 
his return from India he was elected Member of Parlia- 
ment for the little borough of Rye ; and laying war- 
like duties aside for a time, he entered once more on 
the civil service of his country. Ireland was then in 
an unsettled state owing to the dissatisfaction of num- 
bers of the people with the union which had taken 
place with England, and Sir Arthur being considered 
a fit person to keep the country in order, he was sent 
to that country as Chief Secretary of the Government 
in 1806. The year before he married a daughter of 
the Earl of Longford, the Hon. Catherine Pakenham, 
to whom he had been engaged for some years. She 
had suffered from an attack of small-pox which greatly 
disfigured her beauty while he was in India, and she 
offered to release him from his engagement ; but Sir 
Arthur remained faithful to his promise, and married 
the lady notwithstanding the change in her appearance. 
He had not been many months in Ireland before he 
was called on to take up the sword again. The reason 
was this : Napoleon wished to weaken England, and 
as he could not come over and land on our shores, he 
attempted to ruin our trade ; and gave orders that no 
British ships should enter any of the ports of the 
continent, and that no one should buy or sell British 
manufactures. He was master of Europe from Hol- 
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land to the Sonth of France^ He had also got the Em- 
peror of Bassia leagued with him in the same scheme^ 
and he thought himself sure of ancoess. But the 
people of the continent could not do without woollen 
cloths, linen, calicoes, cutlery, and other manufactures, 
and soon there were thousands of smugglers at work 
supplying them with everything they wanted. Napo- 
leon, however, determined to gain his ends, and as 
Denmark had a powerful fleet of ships, he had planned 
to send that fleet against England, and force us to 
submit. To prevent this the British Government sent 
an expedition to Copenhagen to seize and bring away 
the fleet; the vessels of war were commanded by 
Admiral Gambler, and a division of the troops by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. He encountered the Danish forces 
near their capital, and took more than 10,000 prison- 
ers; and after a short struggle the fleet was seized 
and brought away, and Napoleon^s designs were 
frustrated. 

This seizure was a great robbery. The Danes were 
not molesting us, and we had no right to go and take 
thirty or more of their finest ships without being quite 
sure that some other means of protecting our shores 
and our commerce might not have been adopted with 
equal success. The thanks of ParKament were, how- 
ever, voted to the army and navy in January, 1808 ; 
and the Speaker, alluding to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
said that he was one '' whose genius and valour had 
already extended our fame and empire ; whose sword 
had been the terror of our distant enemies, and would 
not be drawn in vain to defend the seat of the Empire 
itself, and the throne of the King.'' 

A short time after his return from this expedition 
a young colt was presented to Sir Arthur; it was 
named Copenhagen, and became in time his favourite 
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eliarger^ and bore him tluxmgh many a scene of battle 
and danger. 

The period of repose was but short ; Napoleon was 
striving to extend his power on the continent^ and as 
Portugal would not agree to shut out British ships 
from her ports^ he issued a decree in 1807^ declaring 
that the " House of Braganza had ceased to reign,'' 
and sent Junot, one of his marshals, with an army of 
70,000 men to take possession of the country. They 
entered Lisbon in November, and the Portuguese 
king and government took refuge on board English 
ships and fled to Brazil. 

Napoleon had promisjad to give the King of Spain 
a share of Portugal if he would help him in his designs 
against the British, but he soon entrapped that 
monarch with his family, and kept him prisoner in 
France, and took possession of Spain as he had before 
of Portugal, He seized Madrid, filled the chief cities 
with his troops, and made his elder brother, Joseph, 
king of the country. 

The Spaniards were not long in finding how shamer 
fully they had been duped, they made desperate efiforts 
to shake off the yoke, and the French found it difficult 
to withstand the enmity of a whole nation. Their 
former wars had been mostly against governments, 
but in Spain they first met that national resistance, 
which spread from country to country, until a few 
years later the power of Buonaparte was completely 
broken. 

On seeing these encroachments, the British 
Government resolved to assist the Portuguese and 
Spaniards in recovering their liberty. Accordingly an 
army of 10,000 men was embarked at Cork, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the command. They 
landed in Mondego Bay, about half way between 
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Lisbon and Oporto^ at the end of July, 1808. Thirteen 
thousand troops ander General Spencer^ arriyed also 
at the same time^ from Cadiz. The French took the 
alarm; the English fell in with them on the 17th of 
August^ when a smart battle took place^ and this was 
the beginning of the famous Peninsular wars. Up 
to that time it had been believed that if the English 
were invincible at sea^ the French were invincible on 
land. 

Sir Arthur was for following up his success^ when 
his measures were checked by two older generals who, 
unfortunately, had been sent out to take the chief 
authority, and the favourable opportunity was lost. 
He threw up his command in vexation ; and returned 
to England, and resumed his duties as Chief Secre- 
tary ; the events, however, which took place in the 
Peninsula, made the Government determine to send 
him out once more ; and in April, 1809, he landed at 
Lisbon, the leader of the army. 

The French troops, then in different parts of Spain 
and Portugal, numbered 320,000 men, commanded by 
some of Napoleon's ablest generals ; the British force 
was 20,000 men, with about 15,000 Portuguese. 
Before a month was over, the French Were driven out 
of Oporto, although they had considered themselves 
well protected by the broad river Douro, that flowed 
between them and the English. They had broken 
down all the bridges, and taken all the boats to their 
side of the stream, so that when the English came up, 
there appeared no means of passing the broad, deep 
current. The officers, howjBver, set to work and 
searched every creek and bay for miles up and down, 
and found two small skiffs that had escaped notice. 
In one of these a colonel crossed over to observe the 
French, and on his return, he towed two larger boats 
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with Mm. In these, .the troops were conveyed across 
a few at a time, but with such dispatch that the 
French were beaten before they well hnew of the 
enemy's arrival. Only twenty-three men were lost of 
the British, and Wellesley sat down to the dinner 
which had been prepared for Soalt, and which the 
French marshal had to leave in a harry untasted. It 
proved easier to beat the French, than to make the 
Portngaeae and Spaniards do their fair share of the 
work in bringing up supplies of provisions and other 
necessaries : owing to their carelessness, the Britiah 



troops were at times half-starved, and without food. 
Sir Arthur became indignant at this neglect, and in 
one of his despatches to the Government, wrote, " I 
positively will not move, nay, more, I will disperse 
my army, till I am supplied with provisions, and means 
of transport, as I ought to be." 

The French, although commanded by Sonlt, one 
of their famous marshals, retreated in such haste 
from Oporto, that they abandoned all their sick and 
wounded, their cannon and baggie. The Portuguese 
peasantiy everywhere turned oat to strike a blow at 
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tke flying troops ; they bated the French, and were 
glad of the opportunity of helping to drive them 
from their country. Many a poor fellow fell by the 
knife of a peasant^ who had a father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters, expecting his return at some 
quiet village in France. A mountain stream was 
choked with the bodies of men and horses, mules, and 
baggage, presenting a shocking spectacle. They had 
fallen in their hasty flight, some with belts filled with 
money round their bodies, or silver plate in their 
boxes, all of which became the booty of the British 
soldiers. 

After this repulse, the French were anxious to 
recover what they had Jost, and Sir Arthur was no 
less desirous to follow up his advantage. He there- 
fore crossed the frontier, and entered Spain where the 
two armies came in sight of each other, near an old 
town named Talavera. Here there was some skir- 
mishing for three or four days, during one of which 
Sir Arthur had a narrow escape, a large bough having 
been shivered from a tree under which he was stand- 
ing, by a cannon-ball^from the French batteries. The 
Spanish army, about 50,000, had come up to render 
assistance, but they were seldom to be depended on, 
and Cuesta, their commander, was an obstinate old 
man, who rode in a coach drawn by nine mules, and 
was too fond of running away with his troops on the 
appearance of danger. The British force was 22,000 
men, and that of the French about 55,000. 

The battle began on the 27th of July, and raged 
furiously all the day; the French soldiers had been 
so accustomed to conquer, that they were surprised 
at the resistance opposed to them. They seemed to 
consider the Spaniards as not worth meddling with, 
and directed all their strength against the English, 
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whom, they were, as Napoleon had ordered, to drive 
into the sea. The British troops, however, stood firm, 
though charged again and again by the enemy, and 
night came without either party giving way. 

There was a brook running across the field of 
battle, to which the soldiers on both sides resorted 
to drink during, a pause in the engagement, and it was 
an interesting sight to see the French and English 
shaking hands across the stream, exchanging caps, 
lending drinking vessels to one another, and perform- 
ing sundry Uttle acts of friendship, as though there 
was nothing but good- will on either side ; and yet in 
a short time afterwards they were again arrayed in 
deadly conflict. Parties frequently met also while 
going about the field in search of their wounded, but 
without molesting each other. 

The battle was renewed on the following day. 
Joseph Buonaparte led on a body of troops in person, 
and Marshal Victor, the French commander, made a 
desperate charge all along the British line; but in 
vain. He could not break through it, and he was 
obliged to withdraw his forces, leaving behind him 
nearly 10,000 men, dead and wounded, and seventeen 
of his guns. The slaughter on both sides was terrible : 
5000 men fell on the British side, and of the Spaniards 
about 2000. 

The thanks of the King and Parliament were given 
to the army for this success, and Sir Arthur was 
created "Baron Douro of Wellesley, and Viscount 
Wellington of Talavera, and of Wellington in the 
county of Somerset;^' and it is by the name of 
Wellington that we must now speak of him. Increase 
of honours brought no diminution of his difficulties, 
for he had still the same trouble to get sufficient 
supplies of food for his army, and Napoleon was 
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preparing a tremendous blow whicli was to end the 
war, and expel the British from the Peninsula. He 
poured 280,000 fresh troops into Spain, under his 
most brave and skilful marshals ; and 80,000 of them, 
led by Massena, followed Wellington, who had retired 
into Portugal. Against such overwhelming numbers 
he could only act on the defensive, and he slowly fell 
back to a strong position, halting for a time at Bnsaco, 
to let the French come up with him, when an engage- 
ment took place, in which he proved to them that the 
work of conquest would not be so easy as they had 
expected. The French army, however, still pursued, 
hoping to drive the English back to Lisbon, and there 
force them to take to their ships. 

Suddenly, however, they were stopped by a line of 
fortifications twenty-nine miles long, extending from 
the sea, across the country to Alhandra on the Tagus, 
and about thirty miles from Lisbon. Batteries crowned 
all the heights, and every road and ravine was filled 
with breastworks, palisades of trees, and other defences. 
About eight miles within this was another line, but 
much stronger ; and nearer to Lisbon rose a third 
barrier, intended as a defence during embarkation, 
should it come to that extremity : these were the 
famous lines of Torres Vedras. Ten thousand men 
had been at work upon them for some months, 
unknown to the French, and Lord Wellington took 
up his post behind them with the army, feeling 
assured that he could now make a stand against the 
enemy as long as he pleased. Ships coming to the 
coast brought him plentiful supplies of provisions, 
while the French were exposed to great privations ; 
and in addition to their disappointment in not driving 
the English into the sea, they were continually suffer- 
ing from the vindictive attacks of the Portuguese 
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peasantry. This was in October, 1810. In the same 
year, an annual pension of £2000, had been voted to 
Lord Wellington. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MONTH passed away: the British troops remained 
safe within their entrenchments, while the French, 
wearied with watching, were exposed to severe hard- 
ships. At length Massena resolved on a stratagem^ 
and he withdrew to Santarem, hoping that Wellington 
would follow and give him a chance of battle. The 
English commander was, however, too cautious; he 
despatched General Hill with a force to observe the 
enemy's movements, and for about four months the 
hostile armies lay watching each other. The sufferings 
of the French increased daily; large numbers of the 
army formed themselves into bands of plunderers, 
ready to commit any atrocity for the sake of food and 
booty. The country was drained of its supplies to feed 
so many men ; some of the Portuguese peasantry died 
of starvation, and numbers were murdered by the 
French. In one house thirty women and children 
were found who had perished for want of food. The 
wolves devoured the flocks ; the skeletons of men and 
animals were found scattered about the fields and 
mountains, and the whole region was fast becoming 
a savage waste. 

At the beginning of March, 1811, Massena broke 
up his camp, and retreated in real earnest, leaving 
Santarem in a state of desolation; streets in ruins, 
foul with filth, and tenanted by wild dogs, owls, and 
obscene birds. Now Lord Wellington left the lines of 
Torres Yedras, and started in pursuit. The French as 
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they went burnt down the towns, villages, and conyents 
along their route, and being obliged to abandon many 
of their beasts of harden, they mutilated them before 
turning them loose. In one place five hundred donkeys 
were found hamstrung. It is a saying among soldiers 
that every thing is fair in war, and all sorts of cruelties 
are therefore committed without mercy. On the 5th 
of April, Massena had again crossed the frontier, and 
re-entered Spain with only 46,000 left of the 80,000 
with whom he had entered Portugal six months 
before. 

Almeida, a strongly-fortified town within the 
Spanish territory, was soon taken by the English 
forces, after which an attempt was made to capture 
Badajoz. The French came up to its relief, and the 
two armies met at Albuera on the 16th of May; the 
Spaniards gave way, and the devastation made by the 
French artillery was such that the British were about 
to retire, when Henry Hardinge, a young colonel, led 
a body of troops against the enemy^s strongest posi- 
tion, carried it, and victory declared for the English. 
The loss of life was terrible; the battle had lasted 
but about four hours, and yet more than 15,000 men 
were killed, of whom 9000 were French. The colonel, 
whose exploit turned the fortune of the day, became 
afterwards Lord Hardinge, and Commander-in-chief 
of the British army. After this battle the troops 
again took up their quarters in Portugal. 

The year 1812, found WelUngton making prepara- 
tions for the capture of the frontier fortresses; he 
could make no permanent advance into Spain while 
these remained in the hands of the enemy. The 
difficulties were great, but they were all surmounted 
by skill and vigour. Heavy battering cannon were 
brought by sea from Lisbon and up the river Douro, 
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whicli, Tiiiknowii to the Frencli, had been made navi- 
gable along forty miles of its npper course where boats 
conld not swim before ; and from thence the cannon 
were dn^ged by 5000 oxen to the British encamp- 
ment. The French believed that the English had no 
gnns heavy enough for battering a fortress, and their 
i^rmies had retired into cantonments, when Wellington, 
taking them by surprise, suddenly threw a bridge, 
which he had secretly prepared, across the river 
Agueda, and laid siege to the strong city of Rodrigo. 
This was on the 8th of January, and though the French 
defended the place with great bravery, it was taken on 
the 19th. Seldom had a well-defended fortress been 
captured in so short a time : the loss of life, however, 
was very great. A powder magazine blew up on the 
ramparts, and destroyed General Mackinnon, with 
many of his troops. More than seventy officers, and 
about 1000 men, were killed during the siege. As 
many were slain on the side of the French ; besides 
which they lost neaj'ly 2000 prisoners and 300 pieces 
of cannon. 

The British flag waved in- triumph on the walls of 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; but the British troops flushed with 
success, and, maddened by drink, were enacting deeds 
within the city which cannot be read of without a 
shudder. On such occasions, soldiers think they have 
a right to pillage and murder wherever they please, as 
a reward for taking the town ; and they break open 
and bum houses, commit the most frightful outrages 
upon the unoffending inhabitants, and behave more 
like demons than men. They refuse obedience to 
their officers, often quarrel among themselves, and 
numbers lose their lives through their own folly and 
wickedness. Verily, those who excite a people to war 
have much to answer for I 
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No one laboured harder to repress these outrages 
than Wellington himself; he wished, it is true, to beat 
the enemy ; but he did not wish to see British soldiers 
disgracing themselves by pillage and murder. His 
display of ability, and skilfiil conduct of the war, were 
rewarded by his being raised to the rank of Earl by 
the English Government, and the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese awarded him similar honours. 

He, still intent on his great task, had resolved 
before the end of the same month, to attack Badajoz, 
the only fortress that remained to be taken. Again 
he made his preparations with all possible speed and 
secresy, and on the 15th of March, long before he 
was expected, he crossed the river Guadiana, and 
invested the city. 

Badajoz was much stronger than Bodrigo; 5000 
of the best French troops formed the garrison, com- 
manded by General Philippon, who was acknowledged 
to be one of Buonaparte's best military engineers. 
They had made every preparation for resistance, and 
had determined not to give up the place ; the British, 
however, had made up their minds to take it. Then 
began the digging of trenches, the raising of batteries 
and redoubts ; the besiegers creeping nearer and nearer 
under cover of their earth-works ; the besieged grow- 
ing more and more desperate. Day after day, even on 
the Sabbath, the terrible work went on ; cannon roar- 
ing, shells and rockets flying through the air with a 
furious whiz, crashing and destroying wherever they 
fell, mingled with the rattle of musketry and the din 
of hosts engaged in mortal combat. The uproar was 
heard for miles around. 

Day after day the heavy cannon-balls crashed 
against the ramparts, till at last the soUd walls gave 
way in places, and then it was resolved to storm the 
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city. Now the fighting became more terrible than 
ever. The French, from the top of the walls, kept up 
a blazing fire of musketry on the British troops as 
they advanced, rank after rank plunged into the ditch, 
and were struck down by the fast-flying bullets. 
Their comrades who followed, passed over on their 
dead bodies. Slowly they climbed the breach, 
stumbling over beams stuck full of sharp sword-blades 
and iron spikes, met by the French at every point ; 
hundreds fell back from the fatal wall. Blaze on blaze 
— crash on crash — roar on roar — ^it was as though men 
had brought a volcano to help them in their carnage, 
while cries of agony, yells and curses, told of the 
terrible slaughter that was going on. The French at 
length gave way, the British rushed over the walls in 
two or three places, and Badajoz was won. 

Altogether about 6000 lives were lost in this fear- 
ful siege ; 3000 Portuguese and British prisoners who 
were in the place regained their liberty; but the 
brutal crimes and excesses perpetrated at Eodrigo 
were repeated here with tenfold fury and horror. 
Many of the English had to be shot before order could 
be restored. And yet all those men, the victors and 
the vanquished, were once smiling infants, reposing 
peacefully on their mother's breast; and little the 
parent thought that the child she had nourished, and 
loved, and watched over, would one day become a 
victim of war. 

The French were astounded at the loss of their 
stronghold; and Napoleon when he heard of it 
declared that he would have Spain even if he could not 
have the Spaniards. He reproved his marshals and 
sent them orders to beat the English at whatever cost. 
This was a memorable year for the great French 
Emperor, for it was in 1812 that he marched with a 
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mighty army to Bassia^ and commenced that fatal 
campaign in which hundreds of thousands perished. 

The French had still 270,000 troops in Spain, and 
they might perhaps have got the upper hand had 
their oppression and cruelty not roused the Spaniards 
everywhere to resistance. Whole villages, except, 
perhaps, an old priest, fled at the approach of the 
French ; and the inhabitants, joining themselves into 
small bands called guerillas, harassed the invaders in 
every way they could think of, and gave intelligence 
of their movements to the English, On one occasion, 
Soult demanded a sum of money from the abbot of 
Conto : the worthy churchman assembled his congrega^ 
tion, but, instead of asking them to pay, he said, ^' My 
children, instead of giving up to our enemies all they 
ask us, I will be your leader if you have the hearts to 
refuse them, and employ the money in your own 
defence/^ They all cried viva, and took up arms to 
defend themselves. At Valles, too, when Marshal St. 
Cyr summoned it to surrender, the peasantry replied 
with mournful dignity : ^' General St. Cyr and his 
honourable companions may indeed obtain the poor 
glory of beholding this country one heap of ruins, but 
neither they nor their master shall be able to assert 
that this part of it willingly bowed its neck to a yoke 
indignantly spurned by the whole nation." Such 
sentiments roused the Spaniards to resistance, and 
whenever the French fell into their power they 
murdered them with the most frightful cruelties. It 
was no uncommon sight to find men of either nation 
crucified on trees by the roadside. Once the French 
roasted a number of Spaniards alive in an oven ; and 
the Spaniards, to retaUate, seized a number of French, 
buried them up to their necks in the ground, and left 
them there to perish miserably. Had the Spanish 
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Government and diief men displayed tlie same courage 
and patriotism as tke Spanish people, the French 
might never have been able to set foot in their coun- 
try. The nation was brave and only wanted leaders, 
but those who ought to have been leaders were base 
cowards seeking only their own advantage. They 
would not even bestir themselves to supply with food 
the English who had come to eflfect their deliverance. 
They had their reward, for Spain has sunk lower and 
lower in the scale of nations. 

Now that the fortresses were taken, Wellington 
advanced against the French, and watching a favour- 
able opportunity he beat them in a fierce battle at 
Salamanca on t&e 22nd of July ; forced them to 
retreat, and thus opened the way to Madrid. Mile by 
mile he kadE fidiight lua way from Lisbon to the 
heart of Spabu, dnving tiie foe before him; and his 
success ivas mgk owing to what is cafled good luck, 
but to has cafaa judgwent,, forethought, perseverance, 
and abov!9 all his honesty of purpose. He fought 
because it was his duty to fight, because he had been 
entrusted with that fearful responsibility by the 
English Government — ^not for the sake of wealth, or 
power, or his own glory. Not to despair in adversity, 
not to be vain-glonoufi in prosperity, but to hold every 
inch of ground with a firm foot, to press forward with 
untiring energy, and to learn lessons of wisdom from 
every circumstance, is the true way to success in any 
calling. 

WeDington entered Madrid witii his troops on the 
I2th of August, and was received by the inhabitants 
with the liveliest demonstrations of joy. Every one 
hailed him as deliverer ; flowers and fiags adorned the 
streets,, the bells rang out, the houses were illuminated, 
and men, women and children cried viva / till the 
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whole city eclioecl with their acclamations. But 
Wellington retained his calmness and self-poseessioD, 
and took instant mea^Dres to rouse the authorities 
to a sense of their duties, and to push on after 
the enemy. It was easier to him to beat the French 
than to inspire the Spanish nobles with high spirit or 
principle. 



On the 1st September, the British troops left 
Madrid, and for sereral months afterwards they were 
engaged in watching the French, attacking them 
when opportunity oBered, and preventing them from 
recovering their lost ground. Wellington was created 
a Marqnis, and Parliament voted him £100,000 for 
the purchase of an estate, and to support his rank 
and dignity. They did more — they sent him such 
numerous reinforcements as raised his army to 200,000 
men. With these he pressed on the French, came up 
with them at Yittoria on the 2l8t of June, 1813, 
defeated them in a tremendous battle which lasted nearly 
the whole of the day. The French fled in the ntmost 
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disorder, leaving behind all their cannon, ammunition, 
baggage, provisions, besides the vast collection of pre- 
cious objects which they had plundered from churches 
and palaces all over the country. The spoil, indeed, 
was enormous. 

Wellington still pressed on ; the French made a 
stand in the passes of the Pyrenees, and at St. Sebastian 
and Pampeluna ; but they were driven from point tcr 
point, until all had re-entered Prance, and not a 
French soldier was left in the Peninsula. This was 
the great object of the war; but the English still 
advanced; two or three engagements were fought, 
and on the 10th April, 1814, Soult was again defeated 
in the memorable battle of Toulouse. This was the 
finishing stroke. Napoleon's triumphs had come to 
an end, he had abdicated the throne, and was no 
longer Emperor of France. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



Ik the year 1812^ about a month before ike battle of 
Salamanca was fought^ Napoleon set out on his famous 
campaign in Russia. The Caar Alexander was no 
longer willing to shut his ports against British yessda; 
the French Emperor resolved^ therefore^ to attempt 
the conquest of Russia, so that there might be none to 
dispute his will in any part of the continent of Europe. 
The Russians^ however, would not be beaten; they 
resisted manfully, and towards the close of the year 
the winter set in with such terrible severity, that more 
Frenchmen perished from frost and starvation then in 
actual battle. The retreat from Moscow was a dread- 
ful succession of calamities ; and Napoleon returned to 
Paris in the last month of the year, feeling that hia 
power was on the decUne. 

Europe, indeed, was weary of war. Quiet people, 
of whom there are a large number in every country, 
were tired of endless confusion, and they wished for 
nothing so much as that order should be restored, and 
affairs go on once more in their regular course. They 
did not see either that it was any benefit to them to be 
prevented buying English manufactures ; it was surely 
better, they thought, to buy things that had been 
made in England than to go without, and the conse- 
quence was that they bought what they wanted in 
spite of the Emperor^s decrees. Had Napoleon been 
wise, and contented himself with the lawful territory 
of France, he might have remained Emperor until the 
close of his life ; and had he devoted himself to the 
interests of the people instead of his own ambitious 
designs, he would not have provoked the nations 
of Europe to rise in arms against him. While 
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he was Emperor lie drew from Prance 2,300,000 
conscripts, of wliom all except 100,000 perished in his 
service. 

Early in 1813, Prussia and Sweden were ready to 
join Bussia against France, and stnke a blow for 
independence: Holland, too, threw off the French 
yoke, and placed the Prince of Orange once more on 
the throne. Napoleon, however, contrived to raise 
another army of 350,000 men, and again he entered 
Germany, thinking, as before, to subdue all that 
opposed. But the national spirit was awakened; 
Germany for the Germans ! was the cry, and' each 
man fought Hke a hero for the freedom of his father- 
land. At first the French gained some advantages ; 
but in the course of the summer news was heard of 
Wellington's victory at Vittoria, and then Austria 
also declared against Prance, and allied herself with 
the other powers. The battles of Leipsic and Hanau 
were fought, and Napoleon was driven back to France 
with only 70,000 left of his great army. 

His authority, however, was still so great, that he 
speedily raised another army of 300,000 men, and 
prepared to resist the allies, who w^re marching from 
the north and east towards the French territory, while 
Wellington, having passed the Pyrenees, was pushing 
his way from the south. Thus the year 1814 opened ; 
for two months Napoleon kept the field against all his 
foes, and never before had his masterly genius in the 
art of war showed itself so strikingly as during that 
campaign-his successes at times were perfectly asto- 
nishing. But the allies were too .numerous; they 
pressed continually forwards, and by the end of March 
they had taken Paris. Napoleon had hoped that the 
nation would make one desperate effort in his favour 
at the last moment, but the French were exhausted 
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with wars and taxes^ and the Emperor abdicated on 
the 6th of April, jnst five days before Wellington 
gained the battle of Toulouse. 

Napoleon was sent to the small island of Elba, in 
the Mediterranean, of which he was to be sovereign, 
with a number of attendants, and a large yearly in- 
come. Louis XVin. was restored to the throne of 
France, and in June, Wellington returned to England. 
He had been away five years, during which time, in 
defiance of all obstacles, he had defeated again and 
again the best and bravest armies of the French 
Empire. Parliament voted to him altogether £500,000, 
besides his pensions, and he was raised to the rank of 
Duke, the highest title of nobility, for his many ser- 
vices. He took his seat in the House of Lords, and 
was there thanked in the name of the King and the 
Parliament. About the same time the Emperor Alex- 
ander and the King of Prussia visited England, and 
great were the rejoicings at the prospects of peace. 

There was much still to be done on the continent : 
governments were to be settled, boundaries estab- 
lished, and means taken to repair the loss and waste 
occasioned by war. The Duke of Wellington was 
sent as ambassador to Paris, to assist in this desirable 
work, and from thence he went to a Congress of 
European powers at Vienna, where it was hoped all 
these questions would be finally settled. But in March, 
1815, news went abroad that startled Europe from one 
end to the other. Napoleon, weary of confinement 
and inaction, broke his treaty, escaped from Elba, and 
landed at Cannes, in the south of France, with about 
a thousand followers. Notwithstanding all that had 
taken place, many of the French were still attached to 
his cause, and as he advanced into the country, num- 
bers of his generals and his old soldiers flocked to his 
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standard, till troop by troop, and regiment by regi- 
ment, nearly the wbole of the Frencb army had joined 
him. They thought the Emperor had come to lead 
them once more to victory — ^to restore the Empire with 
all its military glories. His advance at last became a 
triumphal progress, and on the 20th of March he 
entered Paris ; the King fled, and Napoleon was again 
ruler of Prance. 

Now it seemed as if the havoc and suffering occa- 
sioned by the previous years of war were to be re- 
newed, for the Emperor made great efforts to get his 
army into a fighting condition. The allies, however, 
determined to oppose him ; Wellington hastened from 
Vienna to take command of the British forces then 
quartered in Belgium in the neighbourhood of Brussels, 
while a large Prussian army that lay in another part of 
the same country under the renowned Marshal Blucher 
made ready to assist him. 

Napoleon left Paris on the 12th June, and hastened 
to the Belgian frontier where his army was already 
a.ssembled. Immediately on his arrival he issued an 
animating proclamation to the troops to rouse their 
enthusiasm. He had 120,000 men under his com- 
mand, aud hoped, before many days were over, to 
hear them shouting victory ! and he lost no time 
in despatching troops in different directions to drive 
back the enemy. 

The British army numbered about 75,000 ; but it 
was not the same that had performed such exploits in 
the Peninsula, and of which the saying ran, that " it 
could go anywhere, and do anything.'' Some regi- 
ments had been sent to America, others to the West 
Indies, and there were but few remaining in Belgium ; 
the rest were Dutch, Belgians, Brunswickers, and 
other Germans. Welhngton, however, did not despair ; 
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placing the best of the troops in the front, he took np 
a position thatwoald prevent the French from advanc- 
ing on Bnisselg. 

On the 14fih and 15th, the fighting began, by the 
French crossing the river Sambre and driving in the 
Prussian outposts. Marshal Ney advanced with 40,000 
men to take possession of Quatre Bras, or the ctoss 
roads, a strong position which Napoleon bade him 
fortify as a defence against the English. The Emperor's 
plan was to defeat the Prussians, or to drive them to 
a distance, and then fall suddenly on the British and 
beat them also ; and he was pressing rapidly forward 
when he found, to his surprise, a large Prussian army 
before him where he had expected to find a clear 
cotmtry. A battle ensued, in which success favoured 
first one side, then the other, till at length the 
Prussians were driven back, and the French gained 
the battle of Ligny. Blucher had a Harrow escape of 
being made prisoner, for his horse fell with him, and 
while he lay unable to stir, a regiment of French 
cuirassiers galloped past but without perceiving him, 
and he was finally rescued by his own troops returning 
to the charge. 

All this time the Duke of Wellington had re- 
mained at Brussels watching the course of events, 
attentive to the reports brought to him every hour 
by swift-riding messengers. On the 14th, he saw that 
no time was to be lost in opposing the rapid advance 
of the French, and trying to eflfect a junction with the 
Prussians. He wrote to Louis XVIII., who had taken 
refuge at Ghent, recommending him to prepare to 
depart hastily for Antwerp in case Napoleon should 
conquer, and he issued orders for all the regiments 
of the British army to march as quickly as possible 
towards Quatre Bras. A grajad ball was to be given 
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in Brussels the same evening, to wWch manjr of the 
EngUsli officers had been invited; and to prevent 
alarm spreading in the city, Wellington permitted 
them to attend, but th^ were to leave qufetly before 
midnight and join their respective regiments, and he 
himself departed one of the last. So rapidly did the 
troops advance, that the French were held in chock 
for nearly a whole day, and the time iiius gained was 
tamed to good account. The Duke's aim was to pre- 
vent Napoleon from marching on Brussels, he, there- 
fore, took up a position just outside ihe forest of 
Soignies on the top of high ground which sloped away 
to the village of Waterloo, and showed a broad expanse 
of fields of ripening wheat, with here and there a farm 
surrounded by tall trees and hedges. Behind him the 
road led thromgh the forest, and along this he could 
retreat and defend it with his cannon in case of need. 
Blucher, after his repulse at Ligny, had met with 
another large division of the Prussian army, and was 
hastening to join the British forces in time to resist 
the great attack which it was clear Napoleon intended 
to make. Bain, however, fell so heavily for three 
or four days, that the roads became nearly impass- 
able, especially for large bodies of men and heavy 
cannon. 

The morning of the 18th dawned with brighter 
promise ; the clouds dispersed, and the beams of the 
summer sun shone on the fair face of nature, and the 
hostile armies drawn up opposite each other. It was 
Sunday morning, the day of rest and thanksgiving ; 
but of the thousands who then saw the sun for the last 
time, how few thought of anything but the coming 
strife. Napoleon had pushed forward his 80,000 
troops, and ranged them in order of battle in a position 
facing that of the English, whom he hoped to have 
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defeated before the Prussians conid come up. Well- 
ington's army numbered about 68,000, of whom not 
more than 24,000 were British. 

For some time the two hosts stood watching each 
other ; at length, about ten in the morning. Napoleon 
ordered an attack to be made on the Chateau of 
Hougomont, a strong post on high ground in the 
centre of the English left wing. Possession of this 
place would liave rendered victory almost certain, and 
Wellington was resolved not to give it up. Soon the 
fire of the sharpshooters flashed thick and fast, and as 
the French came up, from tree to tree, from hedge to 
hedge, the English fell back; but presently with 
renewed courage they drove the French down the 
slope, while volleys of grape-shot from fifty pieces of 
artillery, made dreadful havoc in their ranks. Seven 
times did the French enter within the walls of the 
court-yard, and as many times were they driven out, 
and nearly 6U00 men fell in the fearful struggle at this 
spot. Meantime 300 cannon were belching forth their 
destructive charges along the line of the two armies : 
smoke darkened the air, and fire and fury covered the 
field. 

Napoleon had directed a charge to be made on the 
British centre, hoping to cut the army in two, and 
make an easy conquest. Marshal Nay, known as the 
bravest of the brave, led on this attack; his first efforts 
were successful, and the Belgian troops opposed to 
him fled in panic; but Wellington ordering up two 
regiments of English dragoons, they charged full 
speed down the hill, crushed some of Ney's advancing 
columns, and silenced his artillery. Again the French 
troops came on in ever increased numbers — gradually 
they forced their way up the slopes, and numbers 
of peasants and camp-followers fled on the road to 
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Brussels, carrying news of defeat to the terrified 
inhabitants. 

Amid all these circumstances, Wellington remained 
cool and collected ; his miad was made up to stay there, 
till the last man had fallen, rather than give np the 
position. With his troops drawn up in squares, he 
resisted charge after charge of the French, who came 



thnndering on with their cavalry, striving in vain to 
break the bristling ranks of bayonets opposed to them. 
But how desperate seemed the chances of the day; 
thousands of the British army lay dead, eleven gene- 
rals had been carried lifeless from the field, and eight 
of the Dnke's aides-de-camp were either killed or 
wounded. 

So the fatal day wore on, till the sun was sinHng 
in the west. Napoleon, viewing the battle from an 
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emmenee^ already felt buxb of rictoiy^ aad was sur- 
prised that the English did not retreat ; he eidaimed 
that they did not know when they were beaten. 
Wellington, howevec, was determined to hold his 
ground till nightfall, an^d as evening approached he 
every moment expected the arrival of his allies. Soma 
horn's before dark, masses of moving objects had been 
seen at a distance ; these came nearer and nearer, and 
at last, issuing from the nariow roads in which they 
had been delayed, they fell on the right wing of the 
French, and began to cannonade the spot on which 
Napoleon had posted himself. Ney was still pressing 
on to carry the British centre by a tremendous charge, 
and 10,000 French cavalry galloped down on the 
British sqnares for a final sweep ; but the ranks stood 
firm, and as tihe horse redbired, they opened and sent 
nfber them a teisific chai^ @f grape-shot. More than 
oace did tike French paneflbrate quite to the rear of the 
JSx^hsh, anl bought Aey had won the victory ; the 
laqaares, iio^rever, kept their ground, and the struggle 
^laasAed (emdless. '' Stand fast ! stand to the last man^ 
wfia&AV^ cried ;&e Duke. " We must not be beaten : 
-khat ^rouM 'thiey wtf dF us in England ?^' Yet had he 
iiQ«l of jdl his liope and courage, for evesf "wmmt^ 
hundreds were falling before his eyes under the 
desperate charges of the French. 

At length. Napoleon believing that the moment of 
victory had really come, ordered a grand onset of his 
Old Guard, which had never been conquered, and of all 
his serviceable troops. On they swept like a tornado, 
with shouts of Vive VEmperewr! but the British squares 
still stood firm as walls of stone, and they received the 
foe with such a terrible discharge of musketry and 
grape-shot, that the advancing columns were shaken — 
they halted — ^hesitated — ^and at last turned and fled. 
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At that moment Wellington heard the sound of the 
Prussian cannon, and saw the Prussian troops issuing 
on the field — ^then he brought up a regiment of Life 
Guards that had been kept in reserve, and gave his 
final order for his whole line to charge. He was 
answered by a wild Hurra! and a rush that broke 
through everything. " All is lost ! '' cried Napoleon, 
— he mounted his horse and fled, followed by all the 
French army in frightful panic. 

Disorder, dismay, and havoc attended their flight, 
for the Prussians kept up the pursuit long after the 
twilight of the Sabbath evening had fallen on the 
earth. Wellington's stubborn resistance won the 
battle. The allies again marched to Paris — ^Napoleon 
abdicated once more, and intended to escape to 
America, but the shores of France were too carefully 
watched by British cruisers. So, after a brief term of 
power which is known as The Hundred Days, he 
gave himself up to Admiral Maitland, on board the 
Bellerophon, and a short time afterwards was sent to 
St. Helena, where he was strictly guarded until he 
died in 1821. 



OHAPTEE VI. 

Wellington was forty-six years old, in the prime of 
his manhood, when he gained the battle of Waterloo. 
He had reached the highest pitch of honour at an 
age when some men have scarcely begun to exhibit 
their powers — a proof of the ripeness of his genius, 
and a noble reward for his persevering straightfor- 
wardness. Not by seeking his own aggrandisement, 
or listening to the temptings of a false ambition, did 
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lie merit and receive wealth and dignities, but by 
steadily pursuing bis duty wherever it led bim. He 
followed it tbrougb doubt, diflBculty, and danger, and 
reaped an ungrudged recompense. 

From tbat time Wellington filled a position among 
tbe foremost men of tbe day. He left tbe wild work 
of war for the duties of a statesman. Having defended 
his country, he assisted in governing it. The closing 
years of George III.^s bfe, and the reign of his suc- 
cessor George IV., were troubled by political agita- 
tion ; the long war had raised the national debt to 
£800,000,000, and the nation grew impatient under 
the heavy burden of taxation. A large meeting held 
at Manchester in 1819, to petition for reform, was 
very unjustly attacked and dispersed by hussars and 
yeomanry with drawn swords, and several people were 
killed and numbers wounded. In the following year a 
few desperate men in London, the Cato Street con- 
spirators, as they were called, plotted to murder the 
King's ministers ; but their secret was betrayed, and 
the leaders suflFered death. During these years the 
Duke of Wellington lost much of his popularity, for 
many of the people believed him to be unfriendly to 
their liberties. He performed various public duties in 
the same period, and was sent several times to the 
continent on important political missions. 

After the death of the Duke of York, Wellington 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army. In 1828, he took the office of Prime Minister of 
England, and in conjunction with Mr. Peel, he carried 
the measure of Catholic Emancipation, whereby the 
Catholics were admitted to the same civil privileges as 
Protestants. In September, 1830, the Duke opened 
the Liverpool and Manchester Eailway, one of the 
first of those iron roads which have since stretched 
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to all parts of the country. By this time the cry for 
reform had everywhere become loud and urgent ; the 
Duke declared in the House of Lords that no reform 
was needed ; but he was mistaken, and he had 
to resign oflBce, and leave to others the glorious 
work of leading the nation on in enlightenment and 
liberty. 

Ten years passed away, and in 1841 the Duke 
again became a member of the Cabinet. He had 
regained his popularity, and he had learned that the 
rational advance of a great nation is not to be opposed 
for the sake of old prejudices. He, therefore, gave 
his counsel well and wisely, and when it became neces- 
sary to repeal the Corn Laws in 1846, he assisted 
honestly in the work. It was one which even the 
noblest might be proud to have promoted. 

When the Great Exhibition was opened in May, 
1851, the Duke of Wellington was present, and as he 
gazed, on the wondrous spectacle, and saw all the 
nations of the earth meeting there in trust and amity, 
he must have felt that Peace has its victories as well 
as War, and with glories unobscured by slaughter and 
suffering. He had then lived beyond the ordinary 
term of existence, his hair was grey, and he tottered 
as he walked, but everywhere was he looked on 
with admiration and respect. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was England^s hero, and all England honoured 
him. 

There is little more to be said. On the 14th of 
September, 1852, in his 84th year, the Duke died at 
Walmer Castle. The mournful news flew quickly to 
all parts of the country, and awoke everywhere the 
sentiment of a great national loss. Full of. years and 
honours the old hero had sunk to rest; and it was 
resolved that his remains should be borne to the tomb 
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with fnnereal pomp snd imposmg solemnity, as a last 
tribute to one to whom Earope owed bo mnch. Prom 
the 12th to the 17th of November hia body lay in 
state in the great hall of Chelsea Hospital, where 
thoosands viewed the solemn spectacle. At the end 
of what appeared to be a lai^ black tent lined with 



cords of silver, stood the coffin nnder a magnificent 
canopy. A doable row of tail wax cuidles in huge 
candelabra,, ranged on either side, shed a softened 
light over the scene, while the guards, standing 
in pairs, leaning on their anna between the lofty 
lights, denoted the death-chamber of a mighty 
warrior. 

Then on the 18th came the funeral. All London 
was astir at an eariy hoar, imd the streets along the 
line of the procession were tiironged by expectant 
multitudes. Every window was foil, eveiy bakony 
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crowded, every Honae-top covered with, gazers. Eight 
o^dock struck, and the stately array began its march. 
Long columns of infantry led the way, pacing with 
slow and measured tread ; hundreds on hundreds 
went by, and still it seemed that hundreds were yet 
to come. As each troop moved silently onward, the 
bands played mournful music, and at times, on the 
muffled drums was beat a solemn roll, as of distant 
thunder. Step by step went past the chivalry of the 
land-— the ministers of state — the foreign ambassadors 
— the Royal Prince. And drawn by twelve black 
horses in costly trappings of velvet and silver, the 
car followed j and so the remain* of Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington, weaa* €ii.i'.iiwi i» the tomb in the 
majestic catjiedral dt St» I%affL. B^h dignitaries 
of the Church coniraeted the Inrad wi*^ice ; the peal- 
ing organ and the voices of many chflKffiters sent forth 
strains of music aaA « nmm q£ lamentation that 
echoed solemnly imM impr^san;^ m the sounding 
aisles and loffcy dome. The coffin was lowered into 
the vault, and the great warrior was left lying by 
the side of the hero of the sea, in the darkness of 
the grave. 

Such, in brief, was the life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. We have pourtrayed him only in his public 
character, for it is by that he will live in history. For 
sterling common sense — for abhorrence of hypocrisy — 
for perception of duty, and the spirit and perseverance 
to fulfil it in defiance of all obstacles, it will be long 
before we shall look upon his equal. We have to 
remember that it is to him, under Providence, we 
owe our forty years of peace — that our island has 
been preserved from the foot of a foreign foe — 
that civilization has made unmolested advancement • 
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and, moreover, that in defending oar country we 
defend our lives, oar liberties, and all that is dear 
onto OB. 

" Our Sirth-land this t Rroond her ebores roll oc«ui'> Munding 

Witliiii lier breaiit our fatbeTB ileep in old heroic grsves. 

Our Heritage 1 nith all her bme, her honoor, heart, and pow'n, 

God't gift to us, ve lore her well, she shall be erer ours." 
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SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE 

OB, 

NELLY'S STORY. 

B7 MNA LISLE. 



** A rvff twawhifid tborj, witli ehamcters well drawn, Bo«nery yiyidlj described, and 
iaierest admir»blj mntwBed. Th» teni^mcj of Ihe votame ia not only unexeeptioQable, 
bnt excellent in a Clinaitini point of jusw. We have ieldon Men a book in which the 
best and highest aim is so manifest without the attractiYeness of the tale being at aU 
leeeeaed by tke embodrment of reiipfions priaclplra.** — Eclectie Review, 

•* T)xa story ir ao deIiglitW« and the wkol# epirii U the bocik wo pore-, tinck it eoBftpels 
our admiration." — Daily Newt, 

** Since *Cnrrer Bell' we have read nothine more gennine, nor more tonchin?. 
* Kelly's atory ' has power to- esuvy the- reader ri|pt threngh with it, and can hardly fail 
to impress a moral (n inestimable importance." — CarUtle Journal, 

« Admirably written, perraded throughont by fine, correct, and wholesome senti* 
meuts. — jnomiitgr P&st. 

*' Its excellent moral tone, and keen obserration, are sure to render the book widely 
popular." — Join Bull. 

- * IffeBy's 9t«ry ' is a good one. It is one of the best we haY« read fbr a long time." 
— Sucks Jidv0r&aer, 

**A.bouadiDg ia interest. We can hardly conceive a more suitable gift>book." — 
Lady*» Netcspaper, 

** Will be wriooned, read, and'telkecl ti'baat.**—-GFenHeinan*t Mixgazina, 

" ' Nelly's Gftory * isitold in scurii a gocd a«d pleasant way, and withal is so useful and 
world-like, tltei^we trust ft mi^ brmg-tcrit^ authoress the fame that she is well able to 
support." — Tait's Magazine, 

<* We recognize and proobdm in tiM authoress of this thrilling tale a quality beyond 
mere ability— genius of a very high order. We claim for Anna Lisle a place amongst 
the most distinguished writers of her age. The story is a brilliant effort of refined and 
wneltiflBd imaginatioB tlo-avghDiDt, qvifce ae fascinating aa anything in the way of story, 
whether told by Scott, Stowe, Dic&eos, o* Correr BeU."— j9«nM»eJ. 



In One Volume, large crown Svo, Illustrated, price 5s. 

QUICKSANDS 

A lALB. 

BT KSSk LISLE. 

''-It faa fiiovoogU; woissm'e book. We oan ftiirly say that we have seldom met with 
a grarver «r saose atrihia« warning against the conaequencea of ovw eagerness aboat 
worUly position and advantages, more finecibiy and, at the same time, gracefully con- 
Teyed.— iWeraiy Gazette. 

** Contains a great deal of qpiet and powerful writing. Marty, the maid of Mrs^ 
Grey, might pass for a creation of Dickeos. The moral of * Quicksands ' is at once com^ 
prehensive and striking."— Weekly Mail. 

0EOOMBBIDaE & SONS, 5, Paternoster Bow, London. 



Crown 8vo, elegantiy bound, cloth gilt, DluBtrated with 8 beautifully coloured 
full-page Plates and numerous Wood EngrayingB, price 3s. 6d. 

THE MICROSCOPE 

A Popular D«8cripUon of tome of the mort BeantUtd and Xnstructtye 

Objects for Exhibition. 

With Directions for the AiTsngement of the Instruments and the Collection 

and Mounting of Objects. 

Bt thb Hon. Mub. WARD. 



" This elegant booV deserres at our hands especial commendation for 
many reasons. There is no book that we know of that we would more 
willingly place in the hands of a beginner to create an interest in the science 
of Microscopy. The Illustrations are beautiful, coloured to represent nature, 
and all original. To our readers we cannot give better advice than to 
become purchasers of the book— they will not regret the outlay. »»—JF/«?- 
irician. 

GEOOMBBIDGE & SONS, 6, Paternoster Bow, London. 



Crown Svo, elegantly bound, cloth gilt. Illustrated with 12 beautifully 
coloured full-page Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, price 3s, 6d. 

THE TELESCOPE 

A FAMEiIAE 8KET0H 

CoMBiNiHO A Special Notice op Objects comikg withik the Rahgb 

OE A Shall Telebcofe 

With a Detail of the most Interesting Discoveries which have been made 
with the assistance of powerful Telescopes, concerning the Phenomena 

of the Heavenly Bodies. 

By the Hon. Mas. WARD, 



•* It is with pleasure that we direct the reader's attention to a little gem 
lately published by the Hon. Mrs. Waed. One of the most admirable little 
works on one of the most sublime subjects that has been given to the world. 
The main design of the book is to show how much may be done in astro- 
nomy with ordinary powers and instruments. We have no hesitation in 
saying that we never saw a work of the kind that is so perfect. The illus- 
*-«.tion8 are admirable, and are all original." — W^estem DaUs/ Pre^t, 

GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 



Crown 8vo, elegantly bound, cloth grUt, Ulnsinited with 8 beautifully coloured full-page 
plates and 90 Wood EngraTings, price Ss. 6d.| post free for 42 stamps. 

FIELD FLOWERS, 

A HANDY BOOK 

VOB 

THE RAMBLIII6 BOTANIST, 

SUGGSSTXKO 

S!2KI;at to look (or antr faoi^txt to go in ti^e oatTiroor stutrQ of 

BBITISH FIiANTS. 

By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S. 



" It will serve as an excellent introduction to the practical study of wild flowers."-- 
The Queen. 

'* We cannot praise too highly the Ulustrations which crowd the pa^es of this hand- 
book ; the coloured plates are especially attractive, and serve to bring before us very 
distinctly the most prominent flowers of the field, the heaths, and the hedgerows."-^ 
JExaminer, 

GBOOMBBIDGE ft SONS, 6, Paternoster Bow, London. 

Crown 8vo, elegantly bound, cloth gilt. Illustrated with 8 beautifully coloured full-page 
plates and numerous Wood Engravings, price 3s. Ad., post free for 42 stamps. 

SEA-SIDE WALKS 

&t a jgtaturaliisit 
WITH HIS GHILDREN. 

By the Rev. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., F.L.S. 

"The wonders of the sea-shoire are detailed in an easy, pleasant, and lucid style/'— 
Examiner. 



*' The book is very attractive, and its useAilness is enhanced by its many careAil illus- 
rations."— 2?a% Telearaph, 
** Families visiting the sea-side should provide themselves with this convenient and 



instructive work.'*— r*« Queen. 

"It is pleasingly written, and the scientific information is correct and well selected." 
— Athenaitm. 

GBOOMBBIDGE ft SONS, 6, Paternoster Bow, London. 



Crown 8vo, elegantly bound, cloth j^lt, Illustrated with 8 full-page coloured Plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, price 3s. 6d., post free for 42 stamps. 

COUNTRY WALKS 

(Bi a jlattttalttft 
WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

By the Rev. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., F.L.S. 

" A fresher, pleasanter, or more profitable book than this has rarely issued firom the 
press." — Art Journal. 

" Contrives to fhmish a large amount of interesting natural history in brief compass 
and in a picturesouc and engaging manner."— PoU MaU Qazeiie. 

*' It is wonderful what a very large amount of most instructive matter connected with 
the animal and plant world the writer has condensed into a small compass."- Xaiui 
and Water. 

*' This pretty little volume forms one of the best little books on popular Natural 
History, and is admirably adapted as a present to the young."— £tVmt7/j/( am Daily Journal, 

GBOOMBBIDGE ft SONS, 6, Paternoster Bow, London. 



NEW BOOK BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
Now imdy, mown Sro* eloth gfll^ fnice Si. 6d, post ftee fixr 12 stampi. 

THE FERN GARDEN 

HO'W VO ICAES, KBSF, AITO 'JfiM'J 07 IT : 

OS* 

FERN CULTURE MADE EASY. 

By SHIRLEY HIBBEED, . rjt.H.S. 

Illustrated with S Colowred Plaiss, cmd dbout 4^ Wood Engravings. 



Ferns in General. 

Fern Collecting. 

How to form an Oatdoor Femeiy. 

Caltivation of Rock Ferns. 

Cultivation of Marsh Ferna. 

Fema in Ports. 

The Fern House. 

The Fernery at the Ffareside. 



CONTENTS. 



Mtamgetttent of Fern Ca^es. 

Th0 Art of HottiplTaig Ferns. 

BritiBk Ferns. 

OttKrvation of Greenhouse StoTe Ferns. 

Seieot GrecBJM«a» FflTHL 

Select Stove Ferns. 

TreeFtfiM. 

JVMmAiing. 



GBOOffiBBi:DGE k SONS, M, PatacaiMter Rmr^lau^m. 
Post 6to« doth gilt, price 5s., postfrw ifr4t Btaa^s. 

THE ROSE BOOK; 

A FRAGXIOAL TUBATISB OK 

THE CULTURE OF THE R08E; 

OOKTXISIlrCI' 

The Formation of the Bosarinm, the Qiamcters 4rf Species and Varieties, Modes of 

Propagating, Planting, Pruning, Trainiog, and Preparing for Exhibition, and 

the Mtnagemsnt of Roses in ail tlc«Dns. 

By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, FJLRa 

CONTENTS. 



The Families of Wild 

The Families of Cultivated Boses. 

Summer Boses. 

Forming the Rosarium. 

Culture of Roses m the OpeaXii iiifl. 

Autumn Planting. 

Spring Plantuig. 

Pruning, Disbudding, and Seasonal 

Management. 
Climbing Roses'. 



Yellow Boses. 

BosMiaPffliL 

Roses in Beds. 

RoMfl in Onafc T«wti& 

Tea Boses in ^SMnaiB. 

Yari<MB W odes &t fnptgtOBs. 

Select Lists of B^ses. 

BemiQaers of MoniUj Work in Boae 

Hints to B^;iaBaB. [Garden* 



QBOOMBBIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster Bow, Loadon. 

Crown 8vO!, ekf antiy bouid, gilt ed^es, Bliartncted with 13 besotifiiny eoloored 
Engravings, price 3s. 6d., poet Itm lor 43 stmnps. 

THE CANARY; 

ITS VARIETIES, WAHAQEMENT, AND BREEDING. 

WITK 
PORTRAITS OF THE AUTHOR'S OWN BIRDS. 

By the Ret. FRANCIS SMITH. 



A Pica for the Canary. 
Origin of onr own Caaaria. 
The Wild Canary. 
Our Lizards. 
Oar Yofkclhlre Spangles. 
Our Norwich Yellows. 
Our London Fancy Birds. 
Our Beigiuis. 
Our Green Birds. 

QBOOMBBIDGE 



CONIENI& 

Our Cinnamons. 
Cor T mu e wst t. 
Thd Boniaie asd the 
PrnpSEBtMBS for Bnediaf « 
Nest B«xs8 and Nests. 
Our first Birds. 
0«r MisfbrtuHes. 
Oar in^nsATir. 
On Cages. 

& SONS, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 



THE RAINBOW STORIES 

Trice 4d. eacB, niiustrated. 



]^o. 1.— FKIL TSaunnOI^E'S ADFEITUBES. By Frances 
It. WilbraJbftiL 

No. 2.— THE EIFT IN USE BOOK. By Mrs. S. 0. HaU. 

Ko. 3.— THE BIISGKHIIBTEEIS DA¥OH«fB. By W. H. 
G-. Xiogston. 

No. 4.--fiEBBE£T A£OHfiB. By Laity OkMies Thy&ne. 

No. 5.— THE MATADdE'fi BEVBiaB. By B. M. Piper. 

No. 6.— BBAMPTON AVLWKt TSB BOSES. By T. Miller. 

No. 7.— TEE SSASIIHB HtBfE. By I». Sms&H Chray. 

No. 8.— THE NORTHOEOFT LILIES. By M. E. Shipley. 

No. 0.— FEBILS AlCONO PIBATES. By F. M. Wilbraham. 

No. 10.--SEADL£aS AND SAUDLESS. By F. H. Wood. 

No. II.— FBITZ. By G^tamde Otockford. 

No. l2.— THE WANDBBEtt. By Lady Charles ThyTme. 



The above stories can also be Iwd, ehgaxitij bound wtlh illuminated 
title and gilt edges^ in twd tt)luin«s, ]feiM 3s. Od. each ; each formiog a 
distinct volame) very suitable f^t ^^^feeefitotion. 

The idea of giving a movAMyiicay ooml^^ in itoelf wm stKseemfiilly 
carried out by the pubSiiiiers m thefr '^Hagncft^ series, to which the 
present, the *' Eainbow," is a sequel. * Becreative reading," the Editor 
afHrms, *^ inyigoratei the itttilleet ; wd Slt>ri0B of tht ngtxi sort, true in 
fact or true in nature, perform a good work in education, and tend to 
awaken the nobler sentiments of %;e heart.** * The Rainbois^tories" 
are of this character, and as riOied as the beautiful ol^ject from which 
they take their name, embracing subjects of Fact, History, TrareJ, and 
Adventure. Eminent writers contribute to the series. Each st^ry i» 
handsomely done up in illuminated coyer, and is illustrated by two well 
executed wood engravings. The price is within the means of most 
young people's pocket-money, and thdre can be no doubt that where 
the young folks of a family circle make the acquaintance of the Eainbow 
Series, a desire will be created that the acquaintanceship should be 
cohtiimed and extended. 



GROOMBRIBGE & SDKS, 6, raternoster Row, London. 



GIFT BOOKS A T ONE SHILL1N6 JHD SIXPENCE. 

These wellf^written and beautiful Stories are lirely, instructiTe, and 
moral ; their endeavour is to teaeh^ to entertain whUe tbey improye 
— to inform the mind and educate the heart. Each Tolume, crown 
8vo, is printed from new type, on paper made especially for the series, 
handsomely bound, and iunstrated by the leading Artists of the day. 
They are among the best and cheapest books published for young 
people. 

OSCAR: A TALE OF NOBWAIG 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

coiraAnrnra 

Osc^B : a Tale of Norway ; Hoioc at thx Havxk ; Teb EouNDLnra 

ov THB Wbsoe. 



THE CHILDREN AND THE SAGK 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

oovTAiKnra 

Tub Childbbk and thb Saoe: a Story of GhUileo; The Sebkxb 
AND thb Findbb : IV Story of Ciolumbos ; The Stobt om 

WSLLINaTON. 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 

AND OTHER STORIES FROM HISTORY. 

GONTAINXVa 
AXFBED THE GbBAT ; ThB KiNO AND THE BONDMENl 

The Cbusadbbs. 



ROUND THE WORLD. 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

OONTAININa 

Bound thb Wobxj> } Thb Pbofhet and thb Lost City i 

The Ship and the Island. 

MOFFAT, THE MISSIONARY. 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

OOKTAININa 

Moffat, the Missionaby; Halcyon Days; The Rewabds oh 

Ikdustey. 



LOUIS D U V AL. 

AND OTHER STORIES. 
containing 
Louis Duyal: a Story of the French Reyolution; The Sea King* 

The Young Emigbants. 



OROOMBRIDaE & SONS, 6, Paternoster Row, London. 



8HILLIHQ QIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNQ PEOPLE. 

Bach Book sent Post Fz«e for 12 Stamps. 

UNION JACK; and other stories. 

BY MBS. S. 0. HALL. 
lUnatnted with 15 Wood BngcaYings. Foolscap 8to, cloth gilt» 1$. 

" Mrs. Hall has written « ohannixig atoiy. The scene is laid in Ireland. The 
characters are for ths most part Irish, and the name of the tale is ' Union Jack.' 
It is written with much simplicity, and is calcnlated to amnse men and women as 
well as childien, for whom it is professedly written." — Wntem Dailg Zfereury. 

THE TOWN OF TOYS; and other stories. 

BY SABA WOOD. 
Illustrated with 15 Wood Engrayings. Foolscap Sro, cloth gilt, 1«. 

'* One of the best of the series ; the narratiye is clearly and concisely written, 
the subject matter is good, and above all it is replete with that sustained interest, 
without which children's stories become worse than useless."— £m^2»& Chunikman. 

NO MAN'S LAND ; and other stories. 

BY T. MILLBB. 
Illustrated with 15 Wood Esgrayiogs. Foolscap 8to, doth gilt, Is. 

** A series of very amusing and instnictive tales for children, written by a 
talented author." — JSrighUm QwutU, 

THE SEA SPLEENWORT; and other stories. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF ««THB HBIB OF BEDCLYFFE." 
XUustrated with 15 Wood Engravings. Foolscap 8to, cloth gilt, Is* 

" A capital little book for children, both amusing and instructive." — Liverpool 
Daily PoH, 

LOTTIE'S HALF-SOVEREIGN ; and other stories. 

BY MBS. BUSSELL GBAY. 
Illustrated with 15 Wood Engrayings. Foolscap 8to, cloth gilt, Is. 

*' The story before us is a most delightful one, and such as may be placed in 
the hands of any child with the utmost confidence."— ITuU AdveriUer, 

THE SHEPHERD LORD; /wo other stories. 

BY JULIA COBNEB. 

Illustrated with 15 Wood Engravings. Foolscap Sro, cloth gilt, Is, 

" We cannot imagine a better book for children educated at home ; it com. 
bines tho fascination of romance with the truth of history, and will be eagerly 
devoured by the youth of both sexes." — Somenet Countjf StraH, 



GBOOMBBIDQE & SOjra, 5, PATEBNOSTEB BOW, LONDON. 



SHiwm Birr books fwt Ytmei hofu, 

Bm* BMk Mi« rtft ffiw hr UWMBfB* 

THE CAPTIVE'S OAUfiHTER; amu onia stories. 

BT W. HEABO BXIXYA&D. 

IllQstrated wltk 16 Wood l^ngnmagi. fcwtowj) «rd> Molh ^^ U. 

*<Ifoxiew«re«^leefl%owtoet»fieriai«r MMrtMMoit floMaMs tot fMOTOts to 
childitm. and aAntffai^ »al {Mmom ialfc* "pwiii* •& « AlldMtt «rf « tegw 
KTowth/ veryfewwOTM horitaie to «Mfce ttfc Mclttl •« the i«y to* «>* btttoT 
the class/' — Cowtitrf BttM. 

THE ORPHANS Of ELFHOLM ; and other stories. 

BY I^RANCES BROWKE. 
DlustTBt^d with IS Wood Sngnmngs. Foolteap 8to, cloth gilt, It. 

" A book to be prised by fho youxtg; fbr its saYwal tales mze well written and 
fall of touching interest. "•^Oi^r I'rwv. 

WHEN W£ WERE YOUNQ; aioi other ^ries. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP «A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM." 
Illastrtted with 16 Wood Bngysf inga. SV)olBWp Sn, dflth f^, U- 

" TlM yn w ept sTiiotal myoBmigb fvliMk ft tecsUiatMi, eovplea wilb il« vxMllent 
tone throughout, etamps it at once as being of tm iJgM ■ott/'-^Ai^iM Cfcii'i**««» 

NOT CLEVER ; )«« otow stories. 

BY VHAVCm M. WILBRAHAM. 

UloBtrated with ItS Wood Xngrtfritii^. t'oolsc&p 9yo, elo^ gilf, 1«. 
«• Pure in tone,' ftiH of iateivBt, w«n got up, and cheap.**— Ifrr^/fertf Thn€$, 

DEAR CHARLOTTE'S BOYS ; and oiher snimEs. 

BY EMILY TAYLOR, 
Illusfcrated with IS Wood Engravings. Foolsoap Sfo^ cloth gilt, 1«. 

'* We are glad to receive a volume of these pretty stories. There is something 
refreshing in them, sosrcely to be fbond in any othw publioatioa.** — <% PreM, 

THE STORY OF .NELSON ; Aits othcr stmies. 

BY W. H. a. KINQSTON. 
Illustrated with 15 Wood Eogravings. Foolscap 8vo, doth gilt, Is, 

*' Mr. Kingston, with great skill, brings out the stirring events of the great 
Admiral's life from the Ifpa of an old Ghi-eemTich pensioner. Tin atory is told with 
all the enthusiasm of a trae « SaK,' and has the ftirUMf merit of oi^iitaA descrfp. 
tive writing." — Pljfmtml^ ^<mn»al. 



GROOMBRIDGE & SOKS, 5, PATERNOSTER BOX LONDON. 



muniG eiFT books foa romie people. 

£ach Baok «ot Awfe fVet far IS Stawpi. 



BUND URSULA; m mm snoREe. 

Illustrated with 15 Wood ISn^vJuge. ^MhcHp Bto, •oAotli gflft, U. 

. " A donwBtic Mto of kmlfl« 9fe, wlilifli Will 'immiS lepoy peromiL 1%ttre is an 

excellent tone, moral and reHgtenn, t hiw agi iWl •ttifftt««ati'V».***>-Jgeto fmMUffencer, 

SEA-SHELL ISLAND; and orna btombs: 

BY at* S. 8:iiBCE&lirV. 

niustrated with 15 Wood Eo^mviiifB. SlMtoeap 8to, «Uth «^ It. 
<' ^ ezoeeding pretty rtoty." tf'u w mw i y Mi u Com^ JTmwIiI. 



WHICH WAS THE BRAVEST? am other stories. 

JBY li. Jl JBULLL. 
lUurtrated with 15 "Wood EngiHTifigfl. ]^)ol«cap 8ro, doth g2t, 1*. 

"A tale of the GbriBtmas holiA*^ on the Im&ks fJf the fiOMunoii, i&teaded to 
show, by the conduct of a party of ymnkgifoopl^ that i«dxuies» wnd disobedience 
are no proofs of courage. It should be Mdelor vpteeui^ ftur die spirit of ike little 
book is esEeenent. The (Bograwioge are atproptlJd» mtA jfiaaM,f»is."'^B^mouth 
Journal, 

THE ClOGKMAKER OF LYONS; wm otheh st«he8. 

BY X. M. FITBB. 

Illustrated with 15 Wood Sngravings. Foolscap 8vo, iMk gilt^ Is, 

**An interesting tale, fdsming one of MessK. ChKXutoidgehi BeiiBR of Gift 
Books, and by no means the worst of t^ 8eries."--^(^M6mkrm Jbunud. 

THE ANGEL UNAWARES ; and ohjer stories. 

BY MABY HOWITT. 

Illustrated with 15 Wood Engrayings, Foolficap 8ro, cloth gilt, 1*. 

" A pretty story of Trin<fa«!>ws rewarded by sooorae. Tbe yrixicipal actors are 
children, and the teaching of the eUxj, while it is full of point for oktor learners, 
is adapted especially to the capacity of youth." — Pljpnouth and Devonport Journal, 

HiSTORl'CAl DRAMAS. 

BY THE ATTTHOB OF « THE HEIR OF KEDOIiYFFE." 
niustrated with 15 Wood Engrayings. Foolscap SrO, cloth gilt, Is, 

** Gombinee amnfioment with instruetion in a way that uvst please the rising 
geBeratiOB.*'—- i2ef>W«a)Urtf Iniepeudettt, 



GROOHBRIDGE & SOKS, 5, PATERNOSTEB BOW, LOKDON. 



SHILLINQ GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Baeh Book tent Post Free for 12 Stomps. 

LOST IN THE WOOD; and other stories. 

BY MBS. aiLCHBIST. 

Illustrated with 16 Wood Engranngs. Foolscap 8yo, oloth gilt, Is. 

"Perfectly healthy in toxM, and highly interesting, these tales axe indeed 
moat suitahle for family reading."— 02pKot><«r Mtmaj, 

RAINBOW'S REST; and other stories. 

BT THOMAS HOOD. 
Illustrated with 15 Wood Engrarings. Foolscap 8to, cloth gtlfc, 1«. 

** These are excellent stories for ohildren« and nicely got up and illnstoited."-* 
Faiitey Herald, 



•A COMPLETE SET OF THE TWENTY VOLUMES, VIZ. :- 

UNION JACK By Mrs. S. 0. HaUi. 

TOWN OF TOYS. By Saba Wood. 

NO MAN'S LAND. By T. Millxb. 

SEA SFLEENWOBT. By Author of ** The Heir of Bedclyfle." 

LOTTIE'S HALF-SOYEBEIGN. By Mrs. Bussbll Obay. 

THE SHEFHEBD LOBD. By Julia Cobnxb. 

THE CAPTIVE'S DAUGHTEB. By W. Hbabd Hihtabd. 

THE OBPHANS OF ELFHOLM. By Fbanoes Bbowne. 

WHEN WE WBBE YOUNG. By Author of " A Trap to Catch 

a Sunbeam." 
NOT CLEYEB. By Fbakces M. Wilbbahav. 
DEAB OHABLOTTE'S BOYS. By Emily Tayiob. 
STOBY OP NELSON. By W. H. G. Kiugstom. 
BLIND UESULA. By Mrs. Webb. 
SEA-SHELL ISLAND. By G. E. SABChSNT. 
WHICH WAS THE BEAVESTP By L. A. Hall. 
THE CLOCKMAKEB OF LYONS. By E. M. Pipeb. 
THE ANGEL UNAWAJEUES. By Maby Howitt. 
HISTOBICAL DRAMAS. By Author of " The Heir of BedclyfTe." 
LOST IN THE WOOD. By Mrs. Gilohbist. 
BAINBOWS BEST. By Thomas Hood. 

Enclosed in a Box, 208« 

« We haye read most of them with great care, for we are very watchful over 
books for the yoxmg, and can assure our readers they are well worth a mother's 
attention. Th^ yary in interest and in moral value, but sU of them are calcu- 
lated both to amuse and instruct. Some conv^ valuable historical information, 
others lessons in natural history, and most of them convey a healthy moral in- 
fluence. All are subservient to religion as well as morals, but they are not tinc- 
tured with any Urn, nor do they inculcate any peculiar tenets.' '-^BrUith MfftA^nf 
tFoumal, 



GBOOMBBIDGE & SONS, 6, PATERNOSTEB HOW, LONDON. 



GROOM BRIDGE'S 

SHILLING PRACTICAL MANUALS. 
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1. HOME-MADE WINES. How to Make and Keep 

them, with Remarke on preparing the Fruit, fining, 
bottling, and storing. By G. Vine. Contains Apple, 
Apricot, Beer, Bilberry, Blackberry, Cherry, Clary, 
Cowslip, Currant, Damson, Elderberry, Gooseberry, 
Ginger, Grape, Greengage, Lemon, Malt, Mixed Fruit, 
Mulberry, Orange, Parsnip, Raspberry, Rhubarb, Rai- 
sin, Sloe, Strawberry, Turnip, Vine Leaf, and Mead. 

2. CARVING MADE EAST; or, Practical Instrnc- 

tions, whereby a Complete and ^Skilful Knowledge of 
the Useful Art of Carving may be attained. Illustrated 
with Engravings of Fish, Flesh, and Fowl, together 
with Suggestions for the Decoration of the Dinner 
Table. By A. Mebrtthought. 

3. COTTAGE COOEEBT. Containing Simple In- 

structions upon Money, Time, Management of Pro- 
visions, Firing, Utensils, Choice of* Provisions, Modes 
of Cooking, Stews, Soups, Broths, Puddings, Pies, Fat, 
Pastry, Vegetables, Modes of Dressing Meat, Bread, 
Cakes, Buns, Salting or Curing Meat, Frugality and 
Cheap Cookery, Charitable Cookery, Cookery for the 
Sick and Young Children. By Esther Copley. 

4. COTTAGE FARMING; or, How to Cultivate from 

Two to Twenty Acres, including the Management of 
Cows, Pigs, and Poultry. By Martin Dotlb. Con- 
tains, On Enclosing a Farm, Land Drainage, Manures, 
Management of a Two- Acre Farm, Cow Keeping, The 
Dairy, Pig Keeping, Bees and Poultry, Management 
of a Ten- Acre Farm, Flax and Rape, Management of a 
Farm of Twenty Acres, Farm Buildings, etc. 
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5. SINaiNO KADB SASISK FOB AMATEURS, 

eoEfdaiaing the pare Italiaii Mediod of Prodnciog and 
Gultivaiiing the V(»ce ; the Maa^emeBt of the Breath; 
the best wa^ of Improvmg ihe Ear ; with much other 
valuable inKurmation equally valuable to Professional 
Singers and Amateurs. 

6. HABKET GA£D£NIIi&^ giving in detail tlie 

various methods adopted by Gardeners in growing the 
Strawberry, Bhuharb, VLBMrts, Early Potatoes, Aspa- 
ragTi8> Sea Eaie^ OaUbagefi, Gauliflowera^ Celery, Beans, 
Peas, BnijBaels Sprou^ Spinaeh^ Bxtdishes, Lettuce, 
Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Water Cress, etc. By Jambs 
CUTHILL, F.R.H.S. ' 

7. GLEBE'S DICTIONAET OF COMMEBCIAL 

TERMS ; containing Explanations of upwards of Three 
Hundred Terms used in BusiBees and Merchants'- Offi- 
ces. By th» Auiher of ** Goaamon Bhmders in Speak- 
ing and Wrubmg Conrocted.'* 

'' An indii^)ensable book for all young men entering 
a counting-house for the first time." 

8. THE CAT^ its EMxnj aod IKseas^, with tfethod 

of Administering Hedicme. By the Hon. Ladt Cust. 

9. ELOCUTION MADE EASY for Clergymen, Pub- 

lie Speakers, and Readers, Leetairers, Aotors, Theatri- 
cal Axnaicars, and al} who wiah to speak well and 
effectively in PaUic or Private. By Charlbs Hartlet. 
Contents : Cultivation of the Speaking Voice, Manage- 
ment of the Voice, Pausing, Taking Breath, JPitch, Ar- 
ticulation, Pronunciation, The Aspirate, The Letter R, , 
Emphasis, Tone, Movement, iFeeHng and Passion^ 
Verse, Scripturak Beading, Stammering and Stutter- 
ing, Action, Acting, Reciting, etc. 
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10. QEATOBT KADE EASY, A Guide to tfaa Com- 

poBiiion of Speeohes. By Ghaklxa Hastlet. Con- 
i9jdsB : Intvoductioit, Borwur of Art, Yarioiis Kinds of 
Oraiarj, Prepaired Spescb, Coimksta^Bkig a Speech, 
Short Speeches^ OomTBftnd of Laagnoge,. Baadixig and 
Thinkiia^, &kyle, Hasisjr CoBtpofiitiQO^ Eovming a 
Style, Copiousness and CoaoBoisenuess, Diotibom or Lan- 
guage, Parity and Propriety, Misapplied Words, 
SfoaofljHaUes^ .%>ecifio Tersis,. Yftrietc^ o€ Laiiguage, 
Tq4> Grout Care fthoat Words, JStpitEets, Pxoeision, 
Syuonymes, Pecspftciutj^ Loag and Shoari Sentences, 
> Tropes aod JiguroSy Metaidior, Simile, &o. 



U. TSS dSAJniATICAL KBKSIIBRAISrCEIl ; 

or, Aids i'or Correct Spealdbg, Wxitang,. and Spelling, 
for AduHs. By QoiJKiiBa Habtlst. Conteats ; Intro- 
diidetioxi, Keglect of Eooglisk Grammar, Divisions of 
GramzEUxr, Parts of Speeoh, The Artidter, The Silent 
H, Kauas, Formatioa of the Plural, Gendm of Nouns, 
Caaes^ of Nouns, Gon^arisoB of AdjectiTes^ Personal 
Pronouns, Selative ProDOTxns, DmiunksutratiTa Pro- 
nouns, Regular and Irregular Verba, SImH asd Will, 
The Adverb, Misapplication of Words, Division of 
Words, Capital Letteore, Rales fm* SpdHmg Double I 
sod jp, A Short Syntax, Pimettufttion, 4bc. 

IS. THEGAKABY: Its Histojr, Vaijbtiefi, Kaaaage^ 

ZDOitt, and Breedmg, with Ooloxired SVontis^iece. By 
ElcifAaB Avis. Coatains, History of the Canary, 
Yea*i^ae8 of ^le Oaaary, Food and Genesral Manage«. 
meut, Cages, Breedix^, Edncsiion. of ^^ Young, 
Mules, Diseases, dbe. 

13. BIBD FRESEBVIN6 and Bird Mounting, and 

the Preservation of Birds^ ^ggs, with a Chapter on 
Bird Catching. By Richard Avis. 
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14. WINE GUIDE ; or, Practical Hmts on the Far- 

cbase and Management of Foreign Wines, their His- 
tory, and a complete catalogue of all those in present 
nse, together with remarkis .npon the treatment of 
Spirits, Bottled Beer, and Cide^. To which is ap- 
pended distractions for the Cellar, and other informa- 
tion yaluable to the Consumer as well as the Dealer. 
By Frederick C. Mills. 

15. PIOEONS : their Varieties, Management, Breed- 
ing, and Diseases, with Coloured Frontispiece. By 

H. Piper. Contains full instructions upon Lockers, 
Pole-houses, Doyecotes, Pigeon Lofts, Traps, Nesting 
Places,' Choosing Stock, Mating, Eggs and Hatching, 
Young Ones, Food, Water, Salt Cat, Parasites, Dis- 
eases, Pigeon Law, Varieties and Origin, The English 
Carrier, Messenger, or Homing Pigeons, The Horse- 
man, Pouting Horseman, Dragoon and Skinnum, 
The Question of Instinct in Flight, Training Messen- 
ger Pigeons, The Pouter, The Old English Tumbler, 
The German Tumbler, The Common Flying Tumbler, 
The Short-faced Tumbler, The Almond Tumbler, 
Training Tumbler, Ac. 

16. FOULTEY. A Practical Ouide to the Manage- 
ment of Domestic Poultry, describing the different 

varieties with full instructions upon Management, 
Breeding, and Diseases, with Coloured Frontispiece. 
By H. PtPEB Contents : Houses and Runs, Choosing 
Stock, Feeding and Management, Nests, Eggs and 
Hatching, Chickens, Bearing and Fattening, Diseases 
and Varieties, Brahma Pootras, Cochin-chinas, Malays, 
Spanish, Dorking, Game, Hamburgh, Polands, Ban- 
tams, Aylesbury and Rouen Ducks, &c.^ 

17. DOG AND GUN ; or, Hints to Young Sportsmen. 

By Captain Fellowes. Illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings. 
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